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COSTA RICA.* 


THROUGH the greater portion of Central America, from the plateaux 
of Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama, there appears to be an evident 
feeling weighing on the population of some great impending change in 
their condition. For the present it is impossible to decide what nation 
will prove the arbiter of their destiny, but it cannot be gainsaid that the 
countries themselves could only gain by the immigration of an energetic 
race of men. With the Yankees would come capital, banks, commercial 
excitation, industry, railways, steamers, and roads. But the Spanish 
race would thereby lose its privilege of enjoying a sweet state of indo- 
lence, while at the same time retaining tle political power and the rights 
of conquerors, The most natural and effective way of maintaining them- 
selves against forced annexation was afforded to the Hispaniolans by 
federation. All the nations belonging to the Spanish race ought to have 
united in one powerful confederation against the Northern Union. Such 
a confederation would have found its most natural leader in Mexico, and 
they might have joined firmly together not only Central America, from 
Guatemala to Costa Rica, but also the southern half of the New Conti- 
nent. But to attain this end was required not only the nervous energy, 
but also the talent for association, which made the Northern Republic 
great and powerful. Within the several states there should have been a 
cessation of mean rivalry, of isolation, but above all, of the selfishness 
and ambition of the popular leaders. All private interests should have 
been subjected to the greater national cause, and they should have banded 
themselves together with the watchword, ‘“ Independence of the Hispano- 
American nationality, close alliance of all peoples speaking Spanish, and 
no federation with a foreign race.” The contrary of all this took place. 
The Spanish viceroyalties dissolved into smaller republics : every distant 
province sought to withdraw itself from the influence of the capital. In- 
stead of combining against the foreign race, the internal contests raged 
between province and province, town andtown. That old Spanish spirit 
of provincialism, which the despotism of the viceroys in America had 
kept down by force, broke out afresh after the liberation. No one 
attended to the warnings of those who preached union and political con- 
hexion against the greater danger of the invasion of a stranger and more 
powerful nationality. Even the rulers of Honduras went so far as to offer 
to sell the Yankees a portion of their territory and a political alliance, 
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not from any sympathy, but through hatred and jealousy of the neigh- 
bouring republic of Guatemala. 

ism is the bane of the Hispano-American character. It is so 
powerful that it effectually checks the efforts of patriotism. It is suffi- 
cient to keep the Spanish republics in a permanent state of defenceless- 
ness against the: inroads of the Yankees, even if they possessed a more 
correct perception of their position and a clear glance at the future. The 
only question to be solved in this desperate state of things is, whether 
the peaceful admixture of some other northern race might not prevent 
the republics of Central America from falling a helpless prey to the all- 
devouring Yankee. Dr. Wagner, whose book we purpose reviewing in our 
present article, believes he has discovered at any rate a temporary solu- 
tion of the difficulty, by infusing a large proportion of the Teutonic ele- 
ment into Central America, more especially into Costa Rica, a country 
which appears, from his showing, to possess all the requisite qualities for 
the intending emigrant. 

The discovery of gold in California has attracted American attention 
to Central America, for the route vid Greytown is the nearest of all 
others for the gold-seeker. It was by this road that our author proceeded 
on his expedition to Costa Rica, the promised land of German emigrants. 
The passage from New Orleans is expensive, for it costs 75 dollars, and 
the boats are not at all well arranged. Hence Dr. Wagner was not sorry 
when they came in sight of San Juan del Norte. The harbour is s0 
shallow, that the travellers are obliged to land in boats, for which a dollar 
is charged. The first object was to get away from Greytown as fast as 
possible, and for this purpose they paid a visit to the German consular 

to seek his advice and assistance in reaching as safely and cheaply 
as possible San Jose, thecapital city of Costa Rica. The consul not being at 
home, they were obliged to make themselves known to madame son épouse, 
who stared at them with amazement, for although well acquainted with 
Californian gold-diggers, American speculators and adventurers of every 
degree, Irish beggars, German artisans, and Hungarian refugees, she had 
never before set her eyes on German naturalists and doctors of philoso- 
phy. Hence she had considerable doubt in estimating the relative value 
of a German filosofo when weighed against Spanish pesos, and could not 
answer any inquiry as to prices. Her husband, however, on arriving, soon 
showed the high value he set on his visitors by asking them 100 dollars 
for a boat up to the Muelle, on the Sarapiqui. In addition, he gave 
them so bad an account of the perils they would have to undergo, and the 
uncertainty of meeting with mules, that they were almost inclined to give 
up their proposed scheme, and visit Costa Rica from the Pacific side, after 
making a tour through Nicaragua. In their uncertainty they went to a 
native don, who asked them 60 dollars for a three-oared boat, which is a 
striking proof of the benefit travellers meet with by not applying to their 
countrymen abroad for any aid. After finishing their business satisfae- 
torily, our travellers found time to have a look at the town. 


San Juan del Norte, or Greytown, is probably the most wretched town in the 
whole of America, which, till now, neither the importance of its geographical 
pan nor the excellence of its harbour has been able to redeem. ‘The dif- 
erence between North and Central America is here very visible. When a town 


starts into life in the furthest deserts of the Western States, its embryo pos- 
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sesses a certain degree of grandeur, which gives an intimation of the future 
t. In the midst of the little cabins we notice at the outset three or four- 
storied colgssi, and no two years pass without towns rising, churches and 
schools being built, and newspapers published at spots where a few years before 
buffaloes were hunted and wild ducks shot. A recent and most surprising 
instance of this nature is found at the Council Bluffs, on the Missouri. There 
the wigwams of the Omahas and Pawnees still stand close to the settlement, 
and yet American speculators have already erected magnificent hotels, which in 
size and space are not inferior to many a German palace. In San Juan several 
of the better class of houses owe their erection to American speculators. But 
the Yankees generally display but slight inclination to plant their dollars in 
this foreign soil until they are the actual possessors. Whenever the starry 
banner of the “ Union” flutters over the port of Greytown, gigantic hotels an 
four-storied houses will spring up with greater rapidity than in the deserts of 
the Upper Missouri. Trade and profit have a certain future in this isthmus, 
through the growing mportance of the West, and the many-headed colossus will 
never give up anything on which it has once laid its clutches. As long as the 
political state of the town is doubtful, and various pretenders lay claim to its 
possession, it will never become a amn-gost of the first class in spite of its poli- 
tical importance. ..... Greytown has now assumed the character of a free 
town, choosing its authorities after the English fashion, and arranging its own 
affairs. The Mosquito King still holds to his pretensions of sovereignty, and 
the two republics have not given up their claims. The town itself is traversed 
by regular streets with quadrangular plazas. Nearest the landing-place is Vic- 
toria-square, on which stand the British consulate and the Protestant church. 
Then follow, parallel with the beach, King George and Palmerston squares. They 
are surrounded by boardhouses and warehouses, and the weeds grow luxuriously 
in the pavement. The western border of these squares is formed by the long 
Shepherd-street, in which the principal hotels are. The harbour of Greytown is 
of a horseshoe shape, and protected against the violence of the wind by a 
narrow strip, or puatilla, running from east to west. There is plenty of good 
anchorage, although in parts shallow. The disadvantages of the port are: its 
smallness, narrow entrance, the number of sandbanks, and the distance from 
the anchorage to the landing-wharf. As until now only steamers have made use 
of the port, and no great merchantmen unload, the last evil has not been felt so 
perceptibly. 

Strangers form the fashionable and prosperous portion of the popula- 
tion at Greytown ; English and North Americans supply the larger con- 
tingent; native Nicaraguans, principally misticos, with a prominence of 
Indian blood, form the lower class, and serve as porters and oarsmen. A 
few have also small shops and bar-rooms. They are generally described 
as a lazy, impudent, and vagabond set of scamps. The political revolu- 
tions, which have punished Nicaragua far more than Costa Rica, and the 
anarchy which accompany them, have utterly destroyed the character of 
the population. A mass of lazy vagabonds have grown accustomed to 
assemble under the banners of some political leader, and, in his pay, eat 
their ¢ortillas without working for them. The Californian passengers 
bring the most money to Greytown, and enliven trade. With the arrival 
of each steamer a peculiar state of excitement is produced here. The 
sailing-boats put off te catch victims; the hotel-keepers make preparations 
for their guests; the brown girls put on their tinsel and finery. The 
“eon going westward are quieter and more saving than those 

omeward-bound, but are less courted. In former days, when the indi- 
vidual gold-seeker filled his pockets with hardly any labour, Greytown 
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was notorious for murders and robberies. Now-a-days, however, many a 
man comes back from California as poor—or, perchance, poorer—than he 


went there. 

According to the custom of the country, Don Alvaredo was not pune. 
He had promised the boat sh be ready at daybreak: it was 
idday ere he made his appearance. After repeating his assu- 
that they would reach the Muelle in three days, he received his 
and took his leave. The three boatmen belonged to the same 
of races. The steerer was a Spanish creole, one of the oarsmen 
a ul negro, and the other a young Indian, bearing some traces of 
an admixture of Spanish blood. In the port the Indian and negro were 
rather bly i.e, they wore at least short trousers. On the 
made themselves quite at home ; they only kept on the 
adie and cross and the -hat, but exposed the rest of their person to 
the burning rays of a midday tropical sun. Such a proceeding, however, 
is not advisable for Europeans, for our travellers soon had the skin burnt 
off every portion of their body which was exposed. The Rio San Juan 
is rather a fine river, about eighty miles in length, with a breadth, up to 
its confluence with the Sarapiqui, of about 800 yards. Its depth varies 
from four to forty feet, and its water has a dirty green, yellowish tinge. 
It is filled with islands clothed with magnificent vegetation, and both 

banks possess a splendid display of the tropical Flora. 


We stopped for the night on a sandy spot, where our boatmen soon discovered 
a fine nest of tortoise-eggs. The spot is detected by the marks left by the 
tortoise when landing at night. The eggs are generally imbedded at a depth of 
two or three feet. To make sure of the spot a pointed stick is thrust into the 
ground. It pierces the eggs, and the yolk adhering to the stick evidences the 
presence of the nest, which generally contains from eighty to a hundred eBEs of 
the size of a pigeon’s. After refreshing ourselves with a bath and a fruga meal, 
we lay down under the punting-poles, which our people had thrust into the 
ground, and over which we had stretched a couple of blankets and an oilskin to 
protect us from the ram. Owing to our utter ignorance of the eountry and the 
oa of Seeccenade = vr distrustful, and determined to take _ 
about in watching through the night. We had only that v ‘foreboding 0 
unknown dangers which attacks every new comer A the aie on his first 
bivouac in the forest. We knew nothing certain, but we thought that, being sc 
near the river, some villanous alligator might pay us a nocturnal visit, or a 
bloodthirsty jaguar pounce upon us from the dense vegetation. After living 
and travelling a short time in these countries you grow to laugh at such fears— 
which are pardonable enough in a stranger—and despise dangers which at first 
terrify the fancy. It is true there are plenty of panthers in the forest and alli 
gators in the mver, but these are timid weed not daring to attack men—whose 
appearance, in fact, always frightens quadrupeds. But we more feared a night 
attack from murderous natives. The half-Indians, who passed us in their 
bonjos, looked wild and savage enough to be capable of any crime, and we con- 
sidered the greatest caution with our own people necessary. In this respect, 
too, we afterwards modified our views and measures as soon as we had gained 
the conviction that the cowardice and indolence of the natives, more than their 
good nature, restrains them from crimes, in which they might apprehend con- 
siderable injury from the strenuous resistance of the assailed. Only a fortnight 
later, when we noticed the prevalent confidence in Costa Rica and the harmless 
character of the natives, we accustomed ourselves to sleep calmly in the bivouac 
among utter strangers, and laughed at the comic figure we cut when, armed to 


the teeth with gun, knife, and pistols, we did the duty of sentinels on the bank 
of the Rio San Juan. 
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. Qne great feature, however, which compelled our travellers’ watchful- 
ness, was the swarm of mosquitoes, The only way to guard against them 
is either by wrapping yourself from head to foot in blankets, but even 
then their disgusting, monotonous buzz penetrates, and scares away sleep. 
It. may be imagined, then, our travellers were not sorry to welcome the 
of day, aud the continuation of the voyage. At the mouth of 
the iqui they found several huts roofed with thick palm-leaves, 
employed as inns for the steam-boat passengers. One of is kept 
a German, the other belongs to Don Alvarado, who lets out the boats 
at Greytown. The prices were excessive; a wretched fow] cost 14 doll. ; 
an egg, a real (6d.); and a piece of native sugar, which in a town costs 
not more than 3d., could not be purchased under half a dollar. As far 
as the Sarapiqui, steamers run, which keep up the communication between 
the two oceans, and are employed largely by Californian passengers. On 
the Sarapiqui, however, no steamer has yet been tried, although the im- 
portance of such a mode of transit makes us admire the indolence of the 
government in never having made the experiment. Costa Rica has at 
present no accessible port on the Atlantic. Morni is a bad and dan- 
anchorage, exposed to all the power of the north-eastern gales. 
Boca del Toro is actually in the possession of Nueva Granada, and is 
also too far distant from the inhabited plateaux of Costa Rica. The only 
communication now kept up between San José and the Atlantic is vid 
the Sarapiqui to Greytown. Goods can only be transported by this 
route in small quantities, owing to the expense of carriage in small 
rowing boats. ‘They principally consist of valuable objects, luggage, or 
articles of manufacture, not to be found at the moment in the shops of 
San José, which are ordered from New York. Travellers, however, 
going to Europe or the United States, always select this route. An 
American, by the name of Forrest, indeed, made offers to establish a line 
of steamers to run from the Muelle of the Sarapiqui to its confluence with 
the San Juan; but till now no steps have been taken in the matter. 

On the third day the Muelle was reached. A few pale-faced fellows, 
of most consumptive appearance, were sitting in their shirts on the bank, 
and looked fixedly at the travellers without uttering a syllable of wel- 
come, In any civilised town they would have been taken for denizens 
of an hospital let out for an airing; here they were Costa Rican war- 
riors, stationed in the huts for the defence of the frontier. ‘The corporal, 
who could not be distinguished from the privates even by a cleaner shirt, 
was general-in-chief, in the absence of the real commandant, who had 

to San Juan on matters of business. He could not read, and the 
steerer was forced to decipher for him the letter of recommendation which 
Dr. Wagner had with him, addressed to all the authorities with whom he 


might be brought in contact. 


Discipline and organisation appeared in this guard to be in an exact ratio to 
their costume. The naked-legged corporal had not sufficient authority over his 
soldiers to send one of them to the nearest mule station. At the Muelle there 
are no mules, owing to the lack of pasturage or fodder. The three small huts, 
covered with palm leaves, with their inartistic walls of sunken stones, stand in 
the centre of a forest glade where the trees have been cleared within a circuit 
of about 500 yards; but with the exception of a few pisangs and melon-trees, 
there is not the slightest trace of cultivation. The ground around was covered 
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are not very tall, but were covered, on our visit, with a melon-shaped fruit, wit) 
a green about the size of a child’s head. One of the trunks was enclosed 
in the skin of a boa constrictor, which the soldiers had killed in the vicinity. 
At first we were treated ~~ coolly and haughtily. Our boatmen were com- 
pelled to help in carrying our luggage ashore. By degrees, however, we became 
on better terms, and the soldiers willingly gave us a share of their scanty fare, 
as our provisions were quite exhausted—papayas and bananas, which we would 
not touch through apprehension of fever, and the magnificent coffee of the 
country, which we heartily enjoyed. One of the soldiers was suffering from a 
severe fever, and all of them—ihe whole garrison consisting of only half a dozen 
men—appeared suffering, weak, and hungry. One of them acted as forester, 
and returned home the same evening with a wild turkey he had shot, which he 
would not sell us, although we offered him a piastre. Through the difficulty of 
shooting in the dense virgin forest, fresh meat was a rarity at the Muelle. The 
commandant demanded a piastre for each of his lean hens, and behaved as if it 
were a favour to let us have them at the price As there were no mules to be 
had, and none of the unhappy soldiers displayed any inclination to go for us to 
San Miguel, even for a considerable offer, no other choice was left us than re- 
signation and the uncertain hope that accident would bring some traveller into 
these parts, on whose mules we could continue our journey through the forests 
to the capital San José, on the lofty range of the Cordilleras. 


QOur travellers remained, nolentes volentes, a week at the Muelle, as it 
was not ible to get on. Emigrants are earnestly warned by Dr. 
Wagner, <a their departure from Greytown, to order mules to meet 
them, through some mercantile house at San José; or, if travelling in 
large numbers, to send on a messenger conversant with the language. The 
compulsory stay at the landing-place offers neither conveniences nor the 

resources. Wholesome provisions for a large body are not to 
be obtamed even by purchase, and the mosquitoes and other vermin render 
the nights im the open huts extremely unpleasant. It is advisable, 
therefore, to take at least sufficient provisions for a fortnight, principally 
rice, biscuit, and good brandy, a moderate use of which, in this damp 
atmosphere, is beneficial to the health. Two small companies of emi- 
grants, who went up the Sarapiqui a few years back without taking such 
precautions, had to pay a bitter penalty for their neglect. They lay for 
weeks on the Sarapiqui and San Juan without advancing. More than 
one-half of the emigrants fell ill. Several died at the guard-house, others 
at San Miguel. All repented of having taken so much luggage and so 
little provision with them. 

At length Dr. Sherzer set out on a half-starved mule, which had 
brought two Frenchmen down from San José, for San Miguel, in order 
to procure the requisite beasts for us, and continue his journey with a 
guide. During his absence Dr. Wagner killed time with botanising, 
insect-chasing, fishing, shooting, and walks through the forest. After 
a while, too, the garrison became more civilised and confidential. They 
had at first been frightened at the fire-arms, but appeared highly pleased 
when they discovered they had to do with persons as peaceful as them- 
selves. Through the difficulty of procuring provisions from the interior, 
and the heavy expense of water carriage from Greytown, these soldiers 
were reduced to the most simple diet. They lived almost exclusively on 
bananas, which, when plucked green from the tree and boiled, have a by 
no means unpleasant taste, resembling the potato; but are extremely in- 


with ‘the densest crop of weeds. The papayas, or melon-trees (Carica Papay) 
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The soldiers ate the papayas raw. They had none of the 
tortillas so common in the country—a thin cake of maize flour—nor 
beans, Which are generally found in Costa Rica on the table of the 

man; and when the sportsman—as was so repeatedly the case— 
returned home with empty pockets, they had no other sauce for their 
wretched fare than coffee. Owing to the miserable food, it was not a 
matter of surprise that so many were ill. The Costa Rican soldiers, how- 
ever, are well paid, and in any other place than this desert 2 the two 
reals they receive daily would amply suffice for good and wholesome food. 
A few days later the commandant of the garrison returned with some 
travellers and provisions from Greytown, and was received on the bank by 
his half-naked troops. ‘The corporal, who stood at their head, had 
nothing on but a short shirt, scarcely reaching to his knees. The com- 
mandant, who wore spectacles and loked like a Spanish Jew, did not ap- 
pear at all annoyed at this, nor did he seem to trouble his men much with 

and guard-mounting. He spoke a little English, and frankly 
confessed that only the hope of gaining pesos rendered a stay in such a 
miserable spot endurable. With him four passengers had arrived, whom 
Dr. Wagner had met before among the Californians on board the 
steamer, one of them being an American carpenter nearly seven feet 
high, with a sharply-cut, unpleasant face, who, as was afterwards heard, 
had murdered his wife, and fancied probably he could find safer conceal- 
ment in Costa Rica than among the diggers on the Feather River. The 
others were a Swiss confectioner, a Scotch mechanic, and a Ragusan, who 
had led a most adventurous and strange life, and had fought in the 
American campaign against Mexico. In this pleasant company Dr. 
Wagner set out en route for San José. 

The passage through the forest was, in reality, no joke. The road 
from the valley of the Sarapiqui to the crest of the Cordilleras is so 
narrow, and the trees on either side are so tall and thick, that there are 
only a few spots where a sunbeam can force its way through. The whole 
year long the soil is damp, nor is that dry season at all known which 
prevails on the Pacific coasts for four or five months. But, on the occa- 
sion when Dr. Wagner made his journey, things were worse than ever. 
A few weeks before, the rainy season had set in at an unusually early 
date ; the rivulets had become streams, the streams rivers. The clay 
super-soil was completely soaked through to a depth of several feet. The 
poor mules found great difficulty in advancing, and frequently sank in up 
tothe girths. The first day’s journey hence consisted of only a couple 
of leagues, and the night quarters were a solitary cabin, round which the 
forest had been cleared for only a few feet. It was impossible to go in 
any direction more than ten paces, without being stopped by vegetation. 
It is needless to say that no one lives at the Rancho, which is only in- 
tended for the protection of travellers. The kibithe of the Calmuck, the 
gurbis of the Kabyle, may be called comfortable when compared with 
these wretched huts, which are perfectly open to the weather, for the 
Indian only cares to have a covering overhead, and is not at all appre- 
hensive of damp. ‘The following quotation will give a good idea of 
forest travelling in Costa Rica : 

The next day our journey was continued to San Miguel. The road was pos- 
sibly worse than it had been previously. The mules were utterly exhausted by 
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the continual wading through the clay. The long American’s animal fell thricg 
with its rider, and as it could not be induced to go any farther, the long-legged 
Yankee was compelled to do a great portion of the day’s journey on foot. The 
creeping plants, which frequently grow across the 30 entangled round the 
mule’s legs, and had repeatedly to be torn away. Many times, too, the rider 
was menaced with the fate of Absalom, at least as far as the hanging by the hair 
was concerned, and only a most — bow saved him and hisshock ; branches, 
which we frequently had to bend back in order to progress, returned with such 
elastic force that they wounded our faces. Fallen trees forced us to leap over 
them, or ride round through the bushes, to get out of their way. San Miguel, 
which consists of several reed huts, lies in the undulating plateau of a wooded 
height, which has been cleared for about a mile in circumference. Grass and 
low herbs grow up instead of trees and bushes. Here we saw for the first time 
again cattle grazing. The cows are of a middle size, with horns bowed forwards, 
and have, like all the cows of this country, the bad practice of never giving milk 
without the calf being by their side. Mules "ne here in large quantities, 
aud greedily devoured the green food, which had grown up half a foot in the last 
weeks from the heavy rains. For Don Sancho, these animals are a source of 
wealth. This man has been living here thirteen years, and the indolence of his 
neighbours leaves him the lucrative monopoly of expediting travellers from 
Sarapiqui. Although, however, Don Sancho earned plenty of money by his 
mules, and by lodging travellers, his abode was most miserably furnished. We 
were obliged to put up with poor food and bad sleeping-places. ‘Tortillas, beans, 
eggs, and bananas, with a little milk, are the only food which the rich and poor 
enjoy in this country. For this, too, we had to pay about double what would 
have procured us a dainty meal of twenty dishes at the Ldmischer Kaiser, in 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. And Don Sancho appeared to regard it as a favour 
that he received us at all. This old Sir Giles Overreach had not done the least 
thing to recompense his travellers for the awful way in which he treated them. 
I slept in a narrow hammock, out of which I tumbled twice in the night, and 
under which the dogs barked and fought. My companion slept on a wooden 
bench, under which the pigs had their sleeping quarters. Our other travelling 
companions were no better lodged, The whole evening Don Sancho prayed 
with his family and his lads. The names of the Virgin, St. Joseph, ol other 
Santos, were often implored in Latin and Spanish for intercession, which the old 
sinner certainly required most necessarily. On the next morning we had a 
violent dispute with Don Sancho. Under all sorts of pretextshe tried to keep 
us a day longer, in order to swindle us a little more. We were, however, s0 
wearied of his poor tortillas and indigestible /rijoles, as well as of his wretched 
quarters, that we made head against his eloquence, and forced him to expedite 
us On our journey, under the dismal threat of paying him nothing at all. For 
all that, he managed to delay our departure until midday, and exchanged some 
of the mules for half-starved and wearied return horses, not at all fit to endure 
the fatigues of the mountain journey. 


On leaving San Miguel the road led up to the mountains, and became 
worse than ever. The horses broke down, and the passengers had to 
walk through liquid lakes of mud. All were glad to arrive at the end of 
this fatiguing day at Carri-Blanco, where they found an hospitable recep- 
tion from the landlord and his very pretty wife. But, for all that, they 
could procure no other food than bad tortillas and a few eggs. He would 
not part with a fowl, although a dollar was offered him for each speci- 
men. As all were very hungry, and could neither appease their stomach 
with healthy food nor find any sleeping-quarters, except a choice between 
a hard bed and the still harder ground, there were plenty of oaths iv 
German and English, as well as sighs of resignation. The Yankee as- 
serted that better lodgings and food were to be found in the prisons of 
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the United States, while the Scotchman declared that the pigs at home 

in more comfortable sties than ‘‘ God’s own images,” in a count 
where the Creator had dispensed with unsparing hand the blessings of 
fertility and healthy atmosphere. The German travellers expressed them- 
selves somewhat more mildly, but could not refrain, when a cool wind 
blew over the damp ground on which they lay, from groaning and lament- 
ing in audible terms over a country in itself so beautiful, but so impeded 
in progress by the gross laziness of its inhabitants. The next night was 
spent at Vara-Blanca, in a mountain hut, where a poor sick man, who had 
not even coffee to offer our travellers, spent a wretched life : 


His only mode of existence was by furnishing the road-makers with bad 
beans and selling maize to the mule-drivers, as no pasturage is to be found in the 
neighbourhood, which is only cleared for a few paces. ‘The sick man begged us 
for some remedy against a cough, which was a chronic trouble to him. He 
appeared a good-tempered fellow, gave us the little he had without taking any 
money for it, and told us various episodes out of his miserable, solitary forest 
life, in which only the appearance of a tiger (jaguar), a lucky shot at benaos, 
armadillos, prairie hens, or the transient stay of travellers, formed any variety. 
He possessed an awful weapon in the shape of a gun, which he had to pull at 
least half a dozen times before it would go off, and as so much politeness is not 
to be expected from the jaguars that they will wait till the rusty old piece 
thinks proper to go off, the good man’s life seems to be here in constant danger. 
Only the fact that these brutes have a certain degree of respect for men, and 
never feel a deficiency of quadruped food, has probably saved him. The old 
man told me that, a few weeks before our arrival, a stately jaguar had proposed 
to pay him a visit. As soon, however, as the tiger had cast a glance into the 
wretched hut, and seen the consumptive old gentleman with his chronic cough, 
it began to perceive that there was nothing here worthy for him to exercise his 
jaws upon. In long majestic paces the tiger returned to the forest, though not 
without growling a terrific addios to the terrified old man. “ But why did you 
not shoot the brute?” we asked him. “I tried to do so,” he meplied “but | 
pulled six times and yet the gun would not go off !” 


At Vara-Blanca our traveller heard the note of a new bird singing 
most harmoniously. He found, on inquiry, that it was called the edlgero, 
and was told it was of a greyish green colour, and always remained in 
the densest thicket or on the top of the highest trees. The Indians are 
said to bring down these birds, without killing them, by means of blunted 
arrows covered with birdlime. In San José, so Dr. Wagner's host in- 
formed him, 100 piastres were paid for a specimen, but on inquiring 
there at a later date he could procure no accurate details about the 
eilgero. The Doctor declares that its song is the most entrancing in the 
world, and far superior to anything that can be heard in Europe. The 
summit of the pass is reached at Desenzano, where bread can be procured 
for the first time on the journey, and there is also a Casa di Gobernio, a 
large roofed house for travellers and road-makers. The road also became 
much better, and locomotion was practised in comfort. The view from 
the summit is glorious in the extreme; extending over the various chains 
and conical volcanic mountains, the plateaux and Alpine gorges of the 
Andes of Costa Rica. From here, too, are visible the Pacific, and the 
picturesque range of hills belting the Bay of Nicoya. In the vicinity of 
Heredia cultivation commences. Sugar plantations, maize-fields, pisang- 
gardens, and meadows cover the country, and at last the coffee-tree, 
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planted in regular rows, makes its appearance for the first time. At about 
a mile from Heredia the first waggons were met, with two clumsy solid 
wheels, and drawn by oxen. They are the very worst possible machines 
that could be invented, and betray the still low state of the young re- 
public. By night the town of Heredia was reached, where our travellers 
were received with Spanish politeness and disinterested hospitality by a 
friend of Den Sancho’s. 


The next day was Sunday, and paid all honour to its name. The cloudless 
sky glistened like the purest crystal above our heads, and the sun burned 
fiercely. While we swallowed our breakfast—the magnificent Costa Rican coffee 
—all our fatigues and sufferings were forgotten. We thought no more of the 
morasses, of the deep mud-holes, the fallen trees, and mosquitoes, nor of Don 
Sancho’s hawk-like nose and impudent cheating, but solely of the palms, the 
eilgero, the colibris, the noisy fall of the “ Angel’s River:” of all the magnificent, 
beautiful, glorious scenery we had witnessed on our journey, but more especially 
of Don Ramon’s disinterested hospitality and his polite attentions. The entire 
ilateau of Costa Rica, with its /aciendas, porteros, cofiee plantations, and 

anana thickets, lay extended before us like a boundless paradise of the most 
refreshing verdure. Heredia is the chief town of a department, containing, in 
addition, the village of Barba and a large number of haciendas. Its population 
is estimated by Molenos at 17,290 souls. The houses are nearly all one-storied 
on account of the earthquakes, as in all Central American towns, and have 
heavy wooden-tiled roofs as a defence against the torrents of rain. ‘The entire 
population, as is here the custom on Sundays, was parading the streets, and 
that curiosity, which is the most prominent characteristic of the new Spaniards, 
was displayed in its most striking colours. The houses unoceupied were sur- 
rounded by swarms of curious barefooted people. The dress of the majority 
consisted of a small round straw-hat, a white or coloured shirt, washed clean 
for Sunday, a gay waistbelt, drill trousers of various colours, and nothing more. 
Only the aristocracy wore shoes, and a mantie-shaped woollen blanket over the 
shirt. As pious Christians we visited the church, which possesses two stumpy 
quadrangular towers in the Byzantine style. The interior is rougher than any 
we saw in the East. High mass was just being performed. Priests in brilliant 
robes moved round the altar, fiddles and sidleobdline squeaked and growled, the 
bell pealed, the incense smoked, the pious auditory, mostly women, lay on their 
knees and crossed themselves at each peal of the bell. The plate, too, was 
being sent round, quite covered with reals and quartos, the pious offerings of the 
faithful congregation to “‘ Mother Church,” who has as good a stomach here as 
among us, and can equally well digest gold and silver. 

While things were going on sacredly enough inside, in spite of the waltz 
tunes which struck up at intervals, a dense mass of beings was collected on the 
large grass-grown plaza in front of the cathedral. Sunday is market-day ; eggs 
and butter, bananas and beans were being bought and sold. Even rockets were 
let off in quantities, and no one saw in it any desecration of the Sabbath, or 
disturbance of the religious ceremonies taking place in the church. 

San José does not possess any lofty steeples, and the houses are so low 
that the traveller only perceives he has reached it on leaving behind the 
coffee plantations and pisang gerdens, and riding through the streets 
themselves. Still the town bears such close affinity to a village, that Dr. 
Wagner was compelled to inquire repeatedly before he could believe that 
he had really arrived at San José, the capital of the fairy land of Costa 
Rica. This town has never yet been described by any traveller, and 
hence we will quote Dr. Wagner's account in extenso : 


San José is built on a hill, watered at the base by the Rio Torres and the Rio 
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Maria Aquilar. These two rivers supply the es with drinking water 
daring the dry season, and pour into the Rio Grande de Costa Rica, which flows 
through wild ravines and dense forests to the Pacific Ocean. The streets of the 
town rise and sink on the slope of the hill, but are laid with some attempt at re- 
ity, and intersect each other at right angles. The pavement, consisting of 
e river pebbles, leaves much to be improved. Only few houses have an upper 
floor, but the majority are ornamented with verandahs, looking out on the street, 
or court-yard. The usual building material is dried clay, mixed up-with twigs, 
and kept together by cross-beams attached to the supports of the roof. The roofs 
- orm sd are covered with clumsy shingles, as a defence against the rain. 
Light flat tiles, zine or tin roofs, which would be far better adapted to a coun- 
try so exposed to earthquakes, seem to be quite unknown here. Many houses 
have no glass wmdows, and only receive light by leaving the door open. The 
incipal rooms have stone pavement, and wooden flooring is an exception. Not 
a house is without a court-yard, which is frequently planted with flowers, 
maize, and pisangs, or overgrown with untrimmed bushes and trees. The in- 
ternal arrangement of the house is, even among the wealthiest persons, extremely 
simple. A table, an old commode, a long wooden bench, or a tr chairs drawn 
up along the walls, and the invitable hammock of gay stuff, which takes the place 
of the expensive sofa, and is a more comfortable article than divan or rocking- 
chairs to the owner, who is a true devotee of the dolce fur niente. Mirrors are 
rare; the crucifix and a few pictures of saints, anda few copperplate engravings 
onthe whitewashed walls, complete the scanty ornaments of the reception room. 
The rich are, of course, a little more comfortable. The walls of their rooms are 
generally covered with gay paper of very questionable taste. They have also 
stuffed chairs, and perhaps a sofa in addition to the hammock. But even in 
the houses of the first people, even in that of the President of the Republic, or 
of his brother, the general, who owns the very productive gold mines on the 
Aguacato, and valuable coffee haciendas, there is none of that comfort which 
the English and Americans alone seem to understand, and which Michel Cheva- 
lier himself allows is unknown in France. Dr. Castro, the late president of the 
— has the best-furnished room in San José; but that is not saying 
muc 


There is not a single public building which strikes the European as re- 
markable. The government house, the barracks with a wooden gallery 
and tall flag-staff, the university, the theatre, are all unpretending build- 
ings, which would not be thought at home suited even for private 
dwelling-houses. The new national palace, which is being built under 
the superintendence of a German architect, promises something better. 
The material is a light grey earthy trachyte, full of feldspath and 
erystals, which is easily worked. The building progresses slowly, owing 
to the lack of good bricklayers and carpenters, and is principally carried 
on by convicts in chains, who, however, through the national predilection 
for idleness, exert themselves as little as the free labourers. The churches 
in San José are also smaller and meaner than in any other Catholic 
country. Those of del Carmen and de la Merced are not worth 
describing. The cathedral, which has only in its favour its position on 
the eastern side of the great open plaza in the highest part of the town, 
is quite insignificant. 

The population of the capital of Costa Rica amounts to 15,000 or 
16,000 souls. This number is the result of various inquiries which Dr. 
Wagner made, for there are no accurate statistical tables through the 
whole of the state. The census laid before congress in the = 1849 
gives the population of the entire department of San José, including the 
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surrounding villages and haciendas at 31,750. On Saturday, the weekly 
market, this rural population pours into the town, and affords a favour. 
able opportunity for studying the physiognomy of the people of Costa 
Rica. The large plaza, which forms a tolerably regular square, and cay 
hold about ten thousand persons, is full of animation from seven in the 
morning of Saturday. The better the roads and the weather, the greater 
the number of visitors, who amount on fine days to 7000 or 8000, while 
the money turned over is estimated at about 14,000 piastres. 


On looking down upon the market-place from the lofty steps of the cathedral, 
a certain picturesque effect cannot be denied, although the costume of the 
country is rather monotonous. The female portion is about one-fifth more 
numerous than the male, and naturally much better looking. Handsome men 
are a great rarity among the populace of Costa Rica, though pretty girls are 
often met with. The race has remained here more purely Spanish than in any 
other part of Central America. Still the admixture of Indian blood is percep. 
tible in many faces, and it may be assumed on the average, that, among the 
rustic population, every fifth person has traces more or less perceptible of a 
fusion of races, while among the townsfolk the proportion is much more in 
favour of the unmixed blood, and hardly the twentieth person we meet reminds 
us of the Indian type. The men are generally of middle height, and tolerably 
well built, though of a lazy, careless carriage, with browned faces, almost with. 
out exception black-haired, ordinary foreheads, small black eyes, ugly broad 
noses, which like the projecting cheek-bones appeat by the slightest admixture 
of race, betray the peculiar Indian type. e frequently see, too, very ugly, 
copper-tinged, remarkable gipsy faces. Straw or Palmetto hats, with narrow 
brims, are the usual head covering. Over the skirts, on cool or rainy days, a 
striped blanket, as over-garment, trousers of striped twill or calico, no shoes. 
Above nine-tenths of the population of Costa Rica go barefooted, or, through 
saving or convenience, never put on shoes on working-days. Even the children 
of respectable merchants generally run about barefooted until ten years of age. 
The aristocracy of San José, that 1s, the rich coffee-planters and merchants, dress 
after the French fashion, like lightly-fitting clothes, and pay much attention to 
elegant head coverings, consisting of Parisian silk hats, or Panama straw hats, 
of very fine texture, with narrow brims. 

The women wear very small straw or Palmetto hats of the same‘shape as the 
men. They only allow them to cover the upper portion of their beautiful hair. 
Round their necks they wear two or three chains of beads or metal, with crosses 
and pictures of saints. Earrings are not in vogue, but any amount of finger- 
rings makes up for it. The dress of flowered print, under which the naked foot 
— out, only reaches to the hips. The upper portion of the body is covered 
ry a light white chemise, of very transparent texture. When they go out, they 
throw over them the gaily-coloured riposo, a long wrapper, to the beauty and 
design of which great importance is attached. The majority of the girls and 
young women have full, long, raven-black hair, which they arrange very nicely, 
and wear in long tails. At times this hair possesses a silky gloss, and is then 
extraordinarily ‘beautiful. The brow is regular, and generally handsome, the 
eyebrows remarkably weak, the eyes large, black, and very piercing. The nose, 
on the contrary, is rarely handsome, being generally too broad. The noble 
Grecian nose, which is frequently found among the women of Andalusia and 
Castile, is never noticed here. The mouth is finely formed, and the teeth are 
generally as white as ivory. Nearly all the Costa Rican women are brunettes. 
According to the mixture of blood and the mode of life, the brown tint becomes 
more or less perceptible. A white complexion and rosy cheeks are the greatest 
possible rarity. owe. the complexion is far superior to that of the Creole 
women in the Antilles. The higher class of ladies in the towns are not so hand 
some as the young women and girls in the country, but they last longer, as 
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are not exposed to the sun and the rain, have more wholesome dwellings, 
ng better food. I saw in San José many women between thirty and forty 
years of age who looked quite youthful, while peasant women at the same age 
have grown quite old and ugly. 

The first traders to make their appearance on the market-place are 
generally the ¢rucheros, or perambulating pedlars. The articles most 
in demand are cloth stuffs, flowered and striped prints, long gaudy shawls, 
cotton and silk handkerchiefs, all of cheap sorts. In these shops no arti- 
cles of native industry are to be found. Some sixteen years ago, before 
coffee was sent as an article of barter to England, there was s6 little 
money among the country people, that they all wore homespun. Wages 
have since then been doubled, the worth of the products of the country is 
tripled, while the importation of cheap English wares put a stop to native 
manufactures. Guatemala supplies the striped blankets for the men, and 
Chili the long-haired saddle-cloths of various colours. In the booths glass 
and earthenware are to be found, generally English or German, but of 
the most ordinary description ; knives, scissors, iron cookery implements, 
and the long machetes are all of English origin. The machetes, which 
are fabricated in England solely for these countries, are knives shaped like 
a sabre, an inch and a half broad, and from one to two feet long, with a 
horn handle, and a Jeathern sheath. They serve the natives for every pos- 
sible purpose. The trader cuts his cheese with it, the butcher kills his 
cattle, the messenger to the Sarapiqui cuts his way with it through bushes 
aud creeping plants. They are also very serviceable as a defence against 
men and wild animals. They cost from 2 to 6 piastres. The native 
manufactures are the common albardos, saddles covered with ox-hides, 
leather straps, and alforgas, or saddle-bags. Straw wefts for blankets, 
Palmetto hats, rosaries, plaited hammocks, and rough guitars, are prin- 
cipally made by the settled, half-civilised Indians of the country. The 
hats, which form an important feature of the market, are of very various 
prices and quality, extending from 2 reals to 4 piastres. The finest Pal- 
metto hats, which are brought from Ecuador, Peru, and Panama, cost as 
much as 30 piastres. England is the chief supplier of fancy articles, 
while Germany sends playthings, glass wares of the commonest descrip- 
tion, painted pictures of saints, Bremen soap, eau-de-Cologne, &c. Rice 
and cocoa are sold in open bags; the former in quantities, the latter by 
number. ‘The cocoa beans, which are also used as small change (for 
there is no copper coinage, and the smallest silver money is half a real), 
are obtained principally from Guayaquil, in the state of Ecuador.* It 
is a favourite beverage of the natives, and preferred by them to coffee. 
Unrefined brown sugar, known by the name of dulce, is brought to 
market in large flat cakes, weighing a pound and a half each, 

Fruit and vegetables, eggs and poultry, butter and cheese, are sold by 
women, who squat on the ground and puff light clouds of smoke from 

eir paper cigarettes. The exquisite southern fruits, which are to be 
purchased for a trifle, excite the admiration and appetite of new arrivers 
from the north. Bananas, or Paradise figs, in gigantic clusters, 50lbs. 
weight, of the most varying size and excellence, are here very common. 


_——— 


* The custom of using cocoa berries as coin was prevalent among the old 
€xicans, and was found by the Spaniards when they conquered the kingdom. 
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In the dry season so many can be purchased for a real, that it is difficult 
to carry them home, and they support a family for several days. The 
oranges are very well flavoured, larger and more Juicy than the Por 
tuguese ; like the lemons, they last the whole year round, and two dozen 
may be purchased for half a real. Pine-apples are scarcer in the neigh- 
bourhood! of San José than in the lower regions, and, in comparison with 
the other fruits, are dear. Still a very good one can be bought for half 
areal. But the best fruit im the country, both plentiful and cheap, is 
the anona, somewhat larger than the pomegranate, of the shape of a 
pine cone; its meat is white, full of long, bright brown seeds, very aro. 
matic, and possessing a very agreeable strawberry flavour. The grena- 
dillos bear some resemblance to the pomegranete of Southern Europe, 
but are rather smaller, and of a more delicate flavour. The agnacates 
are also a very peculiar fruit, which may be aptly called vegetable-butter, 
The San José market is not supplied with our favourite vegetables, 
Various attempts have been made to cultivate them, but without success, 
probably resulting from the ignorance of treatment, or the peculiarity of 
tropical seasons. A few sorts, such as beetroot and cauliflower, would 
be sure to grow well, and would soon become a favourite article of food. 
Potatoes are not in any great demand, and are principally grown in the 
neighbourhood of Cartago. The wretched country butter costs 3 or 4 
reals per lb. ; cheese, 14 real per lb. ; a young fowl from 1 to 2 reals; a 
dozen eggs a real. The prices of the principal articles of domestic food 
are excessively high, in spite of the great fertility and the lowness of 
wages. 

At the time when Dr. Wagner visited San José there was only one inn, 
kept by an Englishman, who charged 10 reals a day for board and 
lodging. It was the head-quarters of a club, in which monte was 
played, and woe betide the traveller whodid not join in the gambling; 

e was very soon left to his own resources. Play, in fact, is the most 
powerful passion with the Hispaniolans, from Mexico to Chili. In eating 
and drinking they are very moderate, and shun any expense for it. The 
most dainty dishes and the best wines ouly attract a few gourmands, who 
have brought back this custom from their travels in Europe. But for 
play, the rich man and the poor have their purse ever open. According 
to law, hazard-playing is forbidden in all public places, except the Sunday 
cock-fights. Strangers, who stay any length of time in San José, would 
do well to hire their own house, and furnish it simply. A small house of 
three or four rooms may be hired for 10 piastres a month. Larger 
houses, solidly built of stone, eost from 40 to 50 dollars. ‘The family 
man must hire a cook, who expects 4 to 6 piastres per month, but per- 
forms no duties out of her own department, exeept going to market. 
A man-servant is, therefore, also requisite, at about 5 dollars a month, 
who will keep the rooms clean, and look after the horses. Family 
boarding-houses are unknown in Costa Rica. The only Spanish. house 
which takes in boarders, more for accommodation than profit, is opposite 
the National Palace. You get here three meals a day, and German 
bread instead of the miserable tortillas, for 15 piastres a month. For 
a European family, living in Costa Rica is very expensive, if any pre- 
tensions to comfort are made. As we have already mentioned, house- 
hold economies are very high. Milk is thrice or four times dearer than 
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in Southern Germany. A pound of beef costs 1 real (6d.). Veal is not 
to be procured even in the capital, for it is not the farmers’ custom to 
kill their calves: even rice costs half a real per pound. Good butter and 
cheese are imported from England, although there is excellent pasturage 
jn the country. Few lands have such excellent soil for growing maize, 
and yet pig-keeping is greatly neglected, and all the hams are imported 
from the United States. 

All European manufactures are nearly half as dear again as with us. 
Apothecaries are not satisfied with less than three hundred per cent. 
Physicians expect a piastre for a visit at a respectable house, and four 
reals from the poorer classes. All foreign artisans are very high in 
price, while the natives work very badly and carelessly. A black hat 
costs from six to eight piastres (25s. to 35s.) ; a pair of boots five to six 

jastres, and those do not last half so long as solid English work. A 
lack coat costs twenty-five piastres, a pair of cloth trousers ten, A 
French tailor, who came six years ago to San José with a pound in his 
pocket, is now a rich coffee hacienda proprietor, with an income of 
20,000 francs, and still continues his trade. But there are other profes- 
sions which would do well in Costa Rica, among which we may mention 
more especially sugar refiners, which simple art is here unknown. White 
sugar is imported from Cuba or England, while the sugar cane in Costa 
Rica is far superior to any growing in the Antilles. Other good trades 
we may mention are: shoemakers, carpenters, cabinet-makers, black- 
smiths, bricklayers, saddlers, hatters, &c., especially if they can manage 
to harmonise with the customs and manners of the country. A few good 
peecene who, however, must bring their own drugs with them, would 
o well here. Several American and German doctors have already made 
their fortune. Washing is also a very expensive luxury: you pay a 
og for washing a dozen shirts. Furniture, too, is very expensive, 
or it is all imported from England. An iron bedstead costs thirty 
piastres, a mattress fifteen, a wooden chair three. But the best and most 
certain employment for a European is agriculture. Any one with 

capital and skill, who would start as farmer near enough to the town to 
be able to visit the market regularly during the rainy season, could 
make a fortune by the sale of vegetables and milk alone. He could join 

to this the growing of coffee, which is the most valuable of all the crops. 

The merchants form the most respected class of society in Costa Rica. 
In this country every one is more or less engaged in trade, from the 
President of the Republic, who has a large store, and exports his own 
coffee to England, down to the Beon or porter, whose wife sells tapes 
and cigars, while her husband gues to work at some hacienda. A curious 
instance of this we will quote : 

How difficult it is to overthrow innate feelings and assume the habits of a 
foreign race is seen in the life-history of a man, who, by his natural talent, his 
knowledge of mankind and the world, is as prominent in society as through his 
political position. I allude to Don José Manuel Carago, minister of war and 
finance to the republic, and de facto leader of its policy and administration. 
Carago spent several years in the United States, where he acquired the English 
language. He had thus an opportunity to study closely the state mechanism of 
the most powerful republic in the world, and admire the immeasurable results 
which the Anglo-American genius has produced there. His stay in North 
America, however, only served to develop his Spanish character more fully. 
Nov.—vOL. CVIII. NO. CCCCXXXI. 1 
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, neither as state officer nor as a private individual, has formed himself 
on the American model. His talent has remained purely ape Without 
appropriating anything of the American element. As minister, he showed him- 
self in all negotiations clever, cunning, practised, distrustful, and rich in paltry 
evasions ; in trade he is always timid, cautious, and irresolute. . 

As a private man he has never gone energetically into the great enterprises 
which promised gain in various parts of the country. He never showed any 
special inclination to promote the junction with the Atlantic, the restoration of 
the projected road to Limon and the Sarapiqui, the navigation of the Rio 
Grande, or the introduction of foreign capital and labour ; but, as minister of 
finance, Ae still kept his shop on. As the most influential statesman of the 
republic, he continued to measure with his own hands ribbons and calico by the 
yard, and sell them in detail. Such is the Costa Rican taste! The richest 
merchant and coffee owner is glad to turn a penny by the meanest methods and 
most shameful extortion. 


The people of Costa Rica are incomparably better than their neigh- 
bours, better than all the Hispaniolans and mixed races from Mexico to 
Buenos Ayres. This testimony is given by all travellers who have visited 
them. But the people are far from possessing the civic virtues of the 
Anglo-American race, and are probably devoted to a slow destruction as 
soon as the more powerful Northern race settles by masses in this coun- 
try. The greater portion of the nation only work ‘to gain their living. 
The minority only strive to gain so much in addition, that they may 
enjoy au independent position. The restless activity and meessant desire 
of gain which impels the American to commence enterprises, not merely 
to enjoy comfort and luxury, but also to satisfy a strange human impetus, 
is utterly unknown to the effeminate Creole people of these zones. The 
vices and faults of the Costa Ricans are shared in common with all those 
belonging to the same race. Although more active and industrious than 
the inhabitants of Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, they 
share with all the New Spaniards a decided propensity for indolence. 
Nothing so difficult as to arouse in this nation any persistent energy. 
The Costa Rican frequently grows enthusiastic for any great, manifesta- 
tion of civilisation. For mstance, he would gladly possess railways, 
steamers, electric telegraphs, but above all, the plump sacks of dollars, 
which industry and enterprise enable the Yankee to acquire ; but in his 
attempts at imitation he generally falls back into his old indolence, as 
soon as he perceives the exertions and sacrifices which he must make to 
gain the desired end. One of the most distinguishing features of the 
Costa Rican is the uncertainty of his keeping a promise or bargain. 
Punctual and conscientious keeping to his word is one of the greatest 
rarities. All Hispaniolans share the same defect. Our author makes a 
remark on the character of the Costa Ricans, which deserves notic¢ 
when we remember the present position of General Walker : 

A band of a few hundred adventurers, uniting the requisite discipline te 
courage and determination, could gain possession of this republic with the 
greatest ease. We cannot comprehend why the numerous vagabondising poli- 
tical exiles have not hit on the idea of seizing Costa Rica by force, and founding 
a new fatherland here with the institutions they think the best. The peculiat 
geographical position of the country, and the physical condition of its frontier, 
would render it an easy task for a band of determined men to force their way 
sooner than a large army could effect it. The adventurer, Colone] Kinney, 
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would probably have been more successful through a march to Costa Rica, than 
by forming an armed settlement on the torrid, swampy coast of Nicaragua, 
where the climate is so ruinous to the Northerner. 


The result which Dr. Wagner draws from his travels in Costa Rica— 
which he visited thoroughly, although our space would not allow us to do 
more than attend to his residence in the chief city of the republic—is 
decidedly in favour of German emigration to Costa Rica. He is of 

inion that emigrants possessing a small capital should unquestionably 
bend their steps to Central in preference to North America. Any one with 
about 300/. at his disposal will find himself here happy and comfortable, 
and will be able to rear his family respectably. But the republic of 
Costa Rica is decidedly the best of the five states composing Central 
America. 

In the first place, Costa Rica, as a mountainous country, possesses in- 
comparabl y a more healthy and pleasant climate than any of the North 
American states. There is nothing here like the unendurable heat and 
killing frost of Ohio, | onnsylvania, and even Wisconsin. The climate, 
whose glorious mildness is occasioned by the elevation of the soil, allows 
the Northerner thé freest use of his corporal energies, although the country 
is situated in the torrid zone. Even the rainy season, which lasts six 
months, has no terrors for the emigrant, for the rain seldom falls except 
during three or four hours in the afternoon. ‘The mornings, however, 
durine the rainy season, are generally bright and sunny, and the farmer 
always finds time to attend to his labours. The soil in C osta Rica is far 
more fertile than the best portions of Illinois or Ohio. There are almost 
everywhere two crops a year, and no manuring is requisite. In addition 
to the several corn varieties of the north and temperate zones, the most 
advantageous productions of the tropics flourish here : above all, the 
banana, the coffee-plant, sugar-cane, and cotton, which bear better crops 
than in the most favoured portions of the West Indian islands. Wages, 
in comparison with North America, are remarkably low, and the value of 
the crops proportionally higher. Gentlemen farmers, who gener ally fail 
in North America, get on capitally i in Costa Rica. The capital laid out 
generally produces twenty to thirty per cent. with hired labour, and of 
course this is lar gely increased if the farmer and his family wok them- 
selves. The most perfect political calm and personal security prevail in 
Costa Rica. The honest, peaceful character of the inhabit: ants, whom a 
severe critic would call abject and cowardly, furnishes a better guarantee 
for life and property than elsewhere, even in the best organised states of 
Europe. 

The disadvantages connected with emigration to Costa Rica may be 
easily summed up. The mode of reaching it is more fatiguing and ex- 
pensive to the European than a voyage to the United States. Nature 
and art have ‘done very little to Soxthor intercommunication in the 
country. ‘There are no great navigable rivers ; no railways or steamers 
facilitate the export of the produce. The badly-made roads, which the 
government most shame fully neclects, are dece nt during the dry season, 
but : almost impassable from ‘the beginning of Se pt nahn to the middle of 
November. But we believe that these inconveniences are more than out- 


balanced by the excellence of the climate. Much has been said, too, 
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about earthquakes and voleanic eruptions rendering Costa Rica a dan- 
gerous abode, but it is almost fabulous; light shocks are frequent enough, 
but are quite innocent : powerful ones occur scarcely once in a century, 
Still rarer are the great volcanic eruptions, only one of which has occurred 
in Costa Rica since the settlement of the Spaniards. If we calculate the 
loss of life which the country has suffered by such natural calamities, it 
amounts to about one life every two years, while yellow fever, bilious 
fever, and cholera, in many states of the Union, carry off thousands 
patiodically. ' 

Uncultivated land in all the different regions may be bought in almost 
any quantity. Costa Rica’s population does not exceed 150,000, while 
its fertile soil (about equal in extent to Bavaria) could easily su 
8,000,000. ‘The most expensive land is in the vicinity of San José and 
Cartago, where the most productive coffee plantations are established, 
and where only rich owners of haciendas or clever market-gardeners 
could make it answer. But at a distance of twelve to fifteen miles from 
these towns the price of land is very moderate. In the neighbourhood 
of Alapula and Heredia, on the terraces and slopes which attach the 
plateau to the Cordilleran chain, cleared land may be purchased very 
reasonably. 

We have dwelt more fully on Dr. Wagner's arguments in favour of 
emigration to Costa Rica, because we believe they are equally applicable 
to our own migratory population. It is evident that Central America 
will fall a prey to the Yankee element before long unless some decided 
steps are taken to pre-occupy the land by the peaceful appliance of im- 
migration. But why should the Germans be the sole possessors of the 
unnumbered good things which Costa Rica produces? We have plenty 
of half-starved hands at home who would jadly hail a deliverance from 
the pressure of poverty by emigration, and we believe that Costa Rica 
dou be the very best possible field for our artisans, who are prevented 
from proceeding to Australia owing to their want of agricultural know- 
ledge. But in Costa Rica, it is evident, by Dr. Wagner’s showing, that 
skilled labour is in extreme demand, and working men can obtain almost 
fabulous prices. 

We throw out this hint to the various emigration societies, as it might 
be worth their while to inquire into the truth of the statements Dr. 
Wagner has made, for, in all conscience, nothing would be more patriotic 
than to strive to rescue Central America from the clutches of the all- 
devouring Yankees, especially at a period when the great highway of 
nations appears to be an object of their most ardent desire. Central 
America 1s, in all probability, destined yet to become a great nation, and 
it will be our own fault if we allow the Americans to derive the exclu- 
sive benefit of its rise and progress. 











CHEATING DOES NOT ALWAYS ' PROSPER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


I. 


SurELY the house was going to rack and ruin. Old servants, who had 
been in the family for years and years, were turned away, and a new, ill- 
ised set collected in their places. Even the steward was dismissed. 
sober, steady lawyer, Mr. Graystock, the confidential adviser of the 
Ashleys, was also discarded, and Richard Storm, the rich but upstart at- 
torney of Stopton, taken on in his stead. The tenants received notice of 
the raising of their rents, the poor cottagers of dismissal, the labourers 
had their wages ground down, and the annuities to the old pensioners 
were abruptly stopped. Never, sure, had a few short months seen the 
like changes. 

Sir Harry Ashley had died without a will. His little son, who had 
succeeded to the title and property, had no legally-appointed guardian, 
and his mother, the widow, assumed control of everything. She was of 
warm blood, warmer than pertains to these European climes, and some of 
her acts were so outrageous, so wilfully unjust, that people began to say 
she was either a very bad woman, or an insane one. Sir Harry had died 
in December, and thus matters went on till May; Lady Ashley perpe- 
trating acts of injustice daily, and the neighbourhood crying shame upon 
her. Perhaps none let her know the estimation in which she was held, 
in so marked a manner as did Mr. Gay, the village surgeon and apothe- 
cary. Lady Ashlev was ailing, or fancied she was, and sent for him. 
The little man fairly returned for answer that he would not attend her. 
If Master Philip—he begged pardon, Sir Philip—or Miss Blanche re- 
guired his services he would walk his legs off to attend them, at any hour 
of the day or night, but neither her ladyship nor her new servants need 
summons him : if they wanted a doctor, they might send to Stopton, 

Stopton was four miles off, and her ladyship would have been delighted 
to dose Surgeon Gay with an ounce or two of his own arsenic. Failing 
the opportunity, she sent him notice to quit his house, but the little 
doctor had got it on a lease, and snapped his fingers at her. Lady 
Ashley was very ignorant of business matters. 

“How many years has the lease to run now?” demanded Mrs. Gay, 
in a fright. 

“ Four.” 

“Then at the end of the four she will be safe to turn us out, and 
there’s no other house in the village to suit us! Whatever shall we do?” 

“ Don’t look so scared, child,” laughed the merry-hearted surgeon. 
“ We'll manage to pitch our tent somewhere. Four years is four years. 
Somebody else may reign at Ashley by then.” 

Somebody else did. 

On a summer day in May, when the hedges were fragrant with spring 
flowers, when the linden-trees were bursting out, and the oak-balls were 
growing large, when the cuckoo was crying its note, and the blue sky 
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was serene and cloudless, the open barouche of Lady Ashley was seen 
winding from the village towards her house. She occupied one seat of 
it, in company with a snarling, snapping dog, “Trap.” She was a 
handsome woman, dark as a gipsy, with av arrogant cast of countenance, 
and keen, flashing eyes, her widow’s cap suiting well her style of beauty, 
Opposite to her sat her children in their deep mourning, Blauche, an 
elegant child of ten, with delicate features, and flaxen curls shading her 
rosy cheeks, a perfect little beauty ; Sir Philip, a stout boy of nearly six, 
his faee broad and coarse, his eyes, hair, and complexion nearly colour. 
less. Not one of the three bore the slightest resemblance to either of 
the others; but Blanche was very like her late father, Sir Harry 

The carriage was going at aslow pace up the hill, when an old woman, 
neatly attired, leaning on the arm of a stalwart man dressed in velveteen, 
approached it from the side of the road, her hands raised and her lips 
moving, as if she would crave speech of Lady Ashley. The latter 
haughtily averted her head, but a second thought seemed to strike her, 
and she ordered the coachman to stop. 

It was Watson the gamekeeper and his mother. He had not been dis- 
charged with the rest of the servants: perhaps his turn had not yet 
come. He drew aside whilst the aged woman, very tall in her day, but 
stooping now, approached close, and laid her hand on the door of the 
carriage for support, and she addressed Lady Ashley in very respectful 
terms, imploring for the continuance of the pension she had so long en- 
joyed. ‘T'wice had she been to Ashley to endeavour to obtain speech of 
her ladyship, who had refused to see her. 

“T will not renew your pension for a day,” replied Lady Ashley. 
“You never ought to have had it: it has been so much money taken 
from my children.” 

“ Oh, mamma,” whispered Blanche, the tears rising in her blue eyes, 
“do give it her! Papa was so fond of old Hannah.” 

** My leddy, it is nae many years I can trouble the world. I am turned 
fourscore. It will be a hard thing for me to go into the workhouse. In- 
deed, 1 was brought up far above what you see me now.” 

“Brought up to absurd Scotch superstitions,” retorted Lady Ashley, 
“and the best thing you can do is to return and live amongst them. Do 
you see that child ?” indicating her boy. 

The old lady east her dim eyes across the earriage, beyond Blanche. 
“God bless him for a bonnie boy!” she aspirated, “but he is nae an 
Ashley.” 

“Not an Ashley !” sharply spoke up her ladyship. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, woman ?” 

“I mean nae harm, my leddy; ye didna think I eould ever speak it 
of you or him. And if he has na the ken o’ the Ashleys, he is but as 
God made him. The little lassie here has, but nae he.” 

“‘He is Sir Philip Ashley,” repeated Lady Ashley, with marked em- 
phasis, bending her head forward, till her face was almost in contact with 
Hannah’s. “ You once insulted me by saying my child must be Sir 
Ryle, to inherit Ashley after his father.” 

There was an old tradition in the Ashley family that only three names 
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could succeed to the baronetey, Arthur, Henry, and Ryle, each in its 
turn. Certain it is that none others ever had succeeded. 

« My leddy,”’ cried the old woman, earnestly, “ when they came home 
and told me good Sir Harry was gone, and that it was a Sir Philip who 
had sueceeded him, I nae believed them, I didna indeed. I knew that 
in the course 0’ nature Sur Ryle ought to ha’ come next, and I canna 
think now that it’s a’ canny, a’ as it ought to be. We reckoned that the 
heir to sueceed Sir Harry would be Master Ryle, Mr. Arthur's son. We 
knew there was this child of Sir Harry’s, as well as Mr. Arthur himself, 
that stood between little Ryle and the title, but we believed that it would 
be surely brought about, as it always has been brought about, and that 
Master Ryle would now be the chief o’ Ashley. My leddy, are ye sure 
that it is all straight ? There was a Sir Murdock cam into Ashley onee, 
but he was proved to be a usurper, and was driven out o’ it. Are ye 
sure this child is the rightful heir?” 

What there could have been to excite Lady Ashley in these words, 
was best: known to herself, but exeited she was, to unseemly fury, and 
she set the dog on the old woman. ‘‘ Have at her, Trap! Seize her ! 
bite her! hiss-s-s-s-s! Have at her, good Trap !” 

The dog sprang at Hannah, fury, like that of his mistress, seated. in 
his face. But generous little Blanche, with a ery of grief, threw herself 
before the helpless old woman, and the dog seized her by the chin. 

Lady Ashley disengaged the dog, he was obedient to Aer, and Blanche, 
in the midst of her terror, thought not of her own hurt, though the 
dog had drawn blood. “ Dear Hannah, good Hannah,” she sobbed, 
clasping the aged hands, “I am very sorry. When I grow up and have 
money of my own, I will give it to you: you may be sure I will, be- 
cause my dear papa did.” 

“God help us!” muttered the gamekeeper, as he sprang forward to 
drag his mother out of the way of the moving carriage, “and God help 
them as come after us, if Sir Philip should resemble his mother in 
wickedness of temper, as. that drowned young Carnagie did!” 


Il, 


LinvEN,’ the pretty house jutting on Ashley Park, was once more 
alive with voices, for Arthur Ashley and his family suddenly returned 
to it. 
“What have you been doing to yourself?” demanded little Sur- 
geon Gay, gazing in dismay at his shattered appearance. 

“ What have other people been doing to me?” retorted Mr. Ashley. 
“T have been ailing ever since the last spring I passed here, when I had 
inflammation of the lungs. I don’t think I was theroughly cured.” 

“T told you you were not. I told you you had no business to return 
to public life, worrying yourself over your political schemes !” 
“Tt is very easy to preach prudence, Gay, but when a man has a 

family to provide for, how can he sit idly down? My certain income, 
arising from Thorneliff, is barely four hundred a year, and, with this 
house, that is all I have.” 

“ Better be idle than work yourself out of health and life, as you 


have been doing.” 
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“ Working for little end. I could not keep out of pecuniary embar. 
rassment, and the aunoyance that has caused me, combined with the 
frustration of my political hopes, and the cloud which —_ Ashley 

to. cast upon my name and spirit, have been too much for me. 
Now that I can no longer stave off my illness, !am.come back to Linden 
and quiet. I ruptured a blood-vessel about a month ago.” 

“Ah, it. is way with you all, putting oF, gusting ot ! If you 
had lived here, you would have been well now, have saved house- 
rent.” 


“That is why I have come,” said Mr. Ashley, with a laugh, which 
sounded more sad than merry, “to save house-rent and to economise. 
*‘ Will you believe it, Gay,” he added, dropping his voice, “we keep 
now but two servants? I cannot afford more, and Mrs. Ashley works 
herself to a skeleton amongst the children.” 

“‘T never could have thought to see that reverse of the natural order 
of things—an Ashley reduced to two handmaids,” observed the surgeon, 
his face twisted into a look of comical concern. ‘ Why, I and Mrs. Gay 
manage as much as that. Oh, well, cheer up: Arthur Ashley will never 
stop long at that low ebb. You know that Sir Harry left you a hand. 
some fortune, five-and-twenty thousand pounds, and that tigress of a 
woman destroyed the will ?” 

“T know, 1 know, I shall demand it of her. The money is mine 
by every law of justice.” 

“ You will never get it,” cried Surgeon Gay. ‘ You can form no 
idea of the way she goes on, the awful things she does. A pretty life 
you and Major Hayne would have had of it with her, as guardians to 
the children.” 

‘Is Major Hayne here ?” 

“* Major Hayne ! he went off the day after Sir Harry’s funeral. The 
neighbourhood was scandalised that you were not invited to it, and her 
ladyship had a few hard names bestowed upon her, I can tell you. 
Major Hayne called on me as he went away, and sat for half an hour on 
my surgery-counter, talking about her. She had turned him out of 
Ashley, she had indeed, Mr. Arthur, as true as that my name’s Ned Gay. 
He said he was going, then, to see if he could make things right for 
you and your eldest son, and he might be back in a few weeks or a few 
months, as the case might be.” 

% Make things right for me and my son!” echoed Mr. Ashley. ‘ Going 
where ?” 

“ How should I know? To Timbuctoo, for anything I can tell. 1 
could make neither top nor tail of what he said, and told him so, but he 
did not explain.” 

2 — is the best time for seeing her ladyship?’’ demanded Mr. 
shley. 

“She makes a point of being denied to everybody who is on her bad 
books, go at what time they will. Squire Prout called one day, and my 
lady sent word out she was not at home, and stood at the French window 
all the while, staring him in the face. You will never get in.” 

“I will,” replied Mr. Ashley. “And you have heard of the Ashley 
will, Sir Harry did not possess it, but my father and Sir Arthur did. 1 
will try mine.” 
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-# If you would take my advice, you would not go at all. Great ex- 
eitement might prove fatal to you: and I'll anybody to stave off 
excitement, if they get into a contest with Lady Ashley.” 

I must take care of my wife and children,” was the reply. ‘I'll try 
and take care of myself.” 

That same evening, as Lady Ashley sat alone in her dining-room after 
dinner, the door opened, and Mr. Ashley appeared before her. She was 
se eae surprised, not ewe | him to have returned to the neigh- 

, but soon her face lighted up into a glow of triumph, and she 
motioned him to a seat. 

He sat down in the old seat of his boyhood, for it was the home where 
he had been brought up, brought up to consider himself its heir. And 
its heir he had been, until she, with her studied fascinations, had wiled 
over his uncle in his advancing years to marry her, and so had cut him 
out. 

To what circumstance am I indebted for the honour of a visit from 
Mr: Ashley ?” 

“ Your question and surprise are natural, Lady Ashley, for it is indeed 
a matter of astonishment that my footsteps should have brought me to 
this house, when it has ceased to be my uncle’s.’’ 

“ The house is mine,” she answered, indecent satisfaction lighting her 
dark face. ‘You formerly thought that when Sir Harry was gone, it 
would be yours.” 

“I did not come here to recriminate or to speak of the past, Lady 
Ashley,”’ he observed, “but of the present. Sir Harry Ashley made a 
will before he died.” 

“He plotted one, he and Major Hayne. I prevented its being carried 
out.” 

'“ He made one, I believe,” repeated Mr. Ashley: ‘made it and 
signed it.” 

“ And I rendered it invalid, I tell you. I tore and burnt it before 
their faces. A couple of old idiots! with their annuities here, and their 
legacies there: the largest one was to Mr. Arthur Ashley. They bound 
my power down to nothing, and left him, one of the idiots, and Mr. 
Arthur Ashley, absolute over my children. Did you think I would sub- 
mit to that, from what you knew of me as Lauretta Carnagie?”’ 

She cast the light of her flashing eyes full upon him. He understood 
a strange, hidden meaning: understood it as none other could have 
one. 

“The legacy was five-and-twenty thousand pounds, as I am given to 
understand,” he resumed. 

“T dare say it was, that or more. The amount is of no a 

“Of every consequence, for that legacy must be mine. ill you 
hear what I have to say, Lady Ashley, hear it without ridicule ?” 

“ Say on.” 

“If you look at me, you will see that I must speedily follow my 
uncle. I am dying of the complaint which took my father, disease of 
the lungs. Save a very poor income, I shall leave my wife and five 
children unprovided for. This money, which Sir Harry left to them, 
will increase it to riches—if we estimate riches by my present fortune ; 
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and it is theirs by every law of justice. To you, Lady Ashley, it is a 
trifling sum, and your children will not miss it. Let it be theirs.” 
“Upon what ground do you urge your request ?” 

“The ground of right; of equity ; and’—he sank his voice to a 
whisper, and drew his chair nearer to hers—“ upon restitution. You 
know you owe me that, Lady Ashley, for to you I date the ruin of my 
health and prospects.” 

‘‘ Ah!” she said, whilst a curious smile curled her mouth. 

“ When you brought that foul aceusation against me in the publie road 
of this village, that 1 had drowned your child, an accusation which. you 
knew. to be as false as I did, depriving me of my seat in the House of 
Commons, turning the public mind against me, you struck me my death- 
blow. When I saw my friends looking coldly upon me—friends from 
infaney, who should have known me better—I could not bear up against 
it. Never strong, my energies seemed to desert me, and I have since 
then been a failing man, lacking the spivitito make things prosper. And 
now that I have confessed this, let it pass for ever. Take my forgive- 
ness, Lady Ashley, now, as we sit here alone, for all yow have dealt to 
me, but deal with compassion by my children. For myself I do not ask 
the money : let it not come to them, if you wall, till after my death.” 

“You speak of compassion,” she returned; “ which of us has most 
need of compassion, you or I ?” 

“7 do not understand.” 

“If Lhave blighted your prospects, who blighted my heart, my fair 
morning of life ?” 

He repeated, “I do not understand,” but this time im a faltering tone, 
as if he did understand, at least partially. 

“When I came to Ashley, a young stranger, who praised my beauty, 
admired my waywardness, which others condemned, and strove in secret, 
with his honeyed words, to win the affections of my maiden heart? And 
when he had drawn me to love him, with a fiery, ardent passion that you 
cold Europeans little reck of, he told me that he had only been playing 
with me—that he loved another. Do you know who that. man was, 
Arthur Ashley ?” 

He did not answer that it was himself, though he might have done. 
But she certainly put the case strongly. 

“I would have laid down my life for you,” she went on, passionate 
tears foreing themselves to her eyes, with the vivid painfulness of the 
retrospect. ‘ I would have loved you for ever. You were, as I thought 
then, the undoubted heir to Ashley, but had you become a beggar, 
scorned, traduced, despised, I should have gloried in loving you all the 
more. I do not know—in spite of my hatred to you—that the love has 
quite left my heart.” 

‘It was done in thoughtlessness,” he murmured; “I never meant to 
make such an impression upon you. How could I, when I was engaged 
to marry Anna Rivers ?” 

“Don’t mention her in my presence,” she vehemently interrupted; 
“her name has been to my feelings, since, as a searing iron. And you 
come to ask aid for her and her children! - You are a bold man, Arthur 
A shi By.” 
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« Visit your reproaches upon me, Lady Ashley, but not upon my wife, 
She does not deserve them, for she was innocent and unconscious pS 
out the whole business. I alone was to blame, and perhaps you a 
Lady Ashley, in some measure. But let us forget these grievances ; 
surely they took place long enough ago.” 

“I told you that evening—you remember it—that I would never 
forget. 1 never will.” 

“ But you will forgive ?” 

“Twill never forgive, you or.yours. You present yourself here to 
demand a fortune for your wife and children, I would not give them a 

iece of bread if they were starving in the streets. I hope that your 
contluct. will be visited upon her, for whom you forsook me; that in her 
lowly widowhood she will be overwhelmed with cares and poverty ; that 
she will stop at Linden to live—or starve—and feast her envious eyes, 
daily, with my prosperity and my children’s position and riches: the 

sition she looked to occupy, when they deemed you the undisputed 
heir to Ashley.” 

“Cease, cease, I pray you,” he implored, lifting his thin hands; 
“these sentiments are not befitting a woman; they would befit 4 

“A fiend, perhaps you would ‘like to say,”—for he had hesitated. 
“Well and good. Who made me a fiend? You did, Arthur Ashley. 
In that one evening you changed my heart—happy in you and your 
image, and which you might have moulded to your will, even to good— 
you changed it into a sea of hatred, revenge, jealousy, all struggling for 
mastery, as do the flames of a living fire. ‘The struggle is not yet over, 
the revenge partly is: you and she are reduced to become my despised 
supplicants, and i reign at Ashley. Fare you well, sir. Our paths. lie 
apart, as you willed it then.” 

She rose and pointed imperiously to the egress, He rose also, and 
stood looking at her; possibly debating with himself whether he should 
make another effort to soften her. Soften that malignant countenance! 
With a cold motion of the hand, by way of adieu, he passed out of the 
room. 

The disappoimtment seemed to have taken from him what little energy 
was left, and he would sit silent for hours, brooding over the gloomy 
prospects of his children when he should be no more. And so, May 
we into June, when a rupture of the blood-vessel again took place, 

ut a very slight one. 

One evening, towards the latter part of the month, a visitor was 
announced. ‘*A gentleman,” the maid said, and Arthur's oe 
limbs rose to receive him. It was Major Hayne. Many years h 
elapsed since they met, at the ehristening of Carnagie. 

“Ts this your wife?” exclaimed the major, taking Anna’s hands, 
and giving her fair cheek a fatherly kiss. ‘She does not look very 

strong.” 

“She is over-worked and over-anxious, major. I told Anna peep 
if I could have foreseen how all this was to end, I would never have mar- 
ried her. I shall soon leave her to a life of struggle with the world. 
Five young children, and om se provision for them.” 

“Oh, Major Hayne!” exclaimed Mrs. Ashley, the tears rising to her 
eyes, “if you could but persuade him to think of these things in a less 
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gloomy light! Iam as rich as I care to be; we manage well. He 
herds but I am glad of it, for an nm ie —areg 
me. I should be quite me fp aan eA 
bebdiederiie weil get , if he strove to rally his spirits.” 

‘‘ My dear, I have no doubt you are very comfortable and quite rich 
enough,” said the major, in a gay tone. “ Your husband estimates his 
income by what it would have been had he succeeded to Ashley, so of 
course it suffers in comparison. What should you say at coming into 
Ashley now, Arthur? You are still the next ide. Who knows but 

may ?” 
Who knows but I may be king of England?” retorted Mr. Ashiey. 
‘Sir Philip is a strong, tal anh: ten elgg man. It is but 


right that the direct heirs should succeed.” 

The major gave a grunt, which ended in a laugh, rose, and walked 
rer ad across the room, smiling still. He sat down again by Mr. 
Ashley. 


‘“‘] have an old maxim, Ryle——” 

“ Arthur,” interrupted Mr. Ashley. 

“Never mind; you are more like your father than ever, and I forget 
to call you anything but Ryle. Who is that ?’’ | 

A handsome boy of ten had entered the room, with the bright com- 
plexion, the fair curls, and the noble features characteristic of the 


Ashle 
" That is Ryle, if you will,” said Mr. Ashley. ‘ My eldest son. 
Ryle, speak to Major Hayne.” 

The child advanced, with the fearless step of a young chieftain, and 
held out his hand with a modest, pleasant look in his large grey eyes, as 
they were raised to the stranger. 

‘Upon my word, but you are a brave lad!” uttered Major Hayne, in 
a tone of gratification. ‘ You would make a fitter baronet than the un- 
gainly little chap who bears the title. What should you say at being 
called Sir Ryle ?” . 

“‘] wish papa could have been Sir Arthur,” answered the boy, boldly, 
“because he would not have turned off all the poor people. But Mr. 
Gay says that when Philip gets old enough, perhaps he will take them 
on again. Blanche would: she says so.” 

**Do you see much of your cousins ?”’ 

“ No, sir. We met in the lane one day and were gilding oakballs 
together, but when Lady Ashley heard of it, she flogged them both, and 
said she would flog them ten times worse if they ever spoke to us again. 
We are not so rich as they are.” 

*‘ And if they grew poor and you grew rich—if you lived at Ashley, 
for instance, and Blanche and Philip in a small house like Linden, would 
you object to play with them because they were poor ?” 

** No, no,” answered the boy; ‘I would ask them to come and live 
with us at Ashley.” 

“You'll do, my boy,” exclaimed the major. “ Always be kind and 
considerate to others : remember to be so when you are Sir Ryle.” 

“You may go and play, Ryle,” interposed Mr. Ashley, a touch of 
ae in his tone. ‘ For goodness’ sake, major,” he added, 
as the lad left the room, “do not put high notions in the poor children’s 
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hédds; it-will only be worse for them hereafter. I strive to render them 
humble.” 

oI called in on Gay as I came along,” observed the major, ‘and a 
precious aceount he gave me of her la yship. Why, she has been 
paying up Old Nick with the estate and the people since her husband 


“Oh, it is shameful! It excites me to think of it. A disgrace to 
the very name of Ashley.” 

“ Arthur,” resumed Major Hayne, waiting till Mr. Ashley’s fit of 
coughing had subsided, “I was about to say, when interrupted by Master 
Ryle, that I hold to an old maxim, ‘ Look on the bright side of things, 
but prepare for the worst.’ I want you to do the same. You will get 
well if you take care——” 

“ The blood-vessel_——” 

* Nonsense to the blood-vessel! You'll get over it, I tell you, if you 
take care ; but, to carry out my maxim, I would have you prepare for 
the other side of the case. I once asked Sir Harry if he made his 
will: permit me to ask you the same question.” 

“ Yes: such as it is: with nothing to leave.” 

“Well, I would have you make another, and with the least possible 

. Send for your lawyer to-morrow morning—send to him to-night, 
that he may be here in the morning. Make it as if you—or Ryle, 
failing you—were in possession of Ashley. Leave directions for all things; 
the disposal of the property, the guardianship of your children ; just as 
if you were the reigning baronet.”’ 

“‘ But Philip is the baronet,” returned Mr. Ashley, looking at Major 
Hayne as if he doubted his sanity. 

‘Never you mind about Philip. Do as I tell you.” 

“I cannot, Major Hayne. I cannot will away property that is not 
mine.”’ 

The major rose from his seat and walked about, as before, glancing 
furtively at Mr. Ashley. 

“ Now if you could only undertake to keep yourself calm, and not ex- 
cite that blood-vessel you are so fond of, I would let you into a secret. 
Do you think I may, Mrs. Ashley ?” 

“Certainly you may. Arthur's spirits and health are altogether too 
low, now, to be dangerously excited,” she replied. 

“ Well, I'll try it,” answered the major. “ You blamed me, Arthur, 
for raising notions in Master Ryle, but suppose I tell you that he is 
certain, if he lives, to be Sir Ryle Ashley ?” 

“TI should say you were speaking very foolishly—with your pardon, 
major.” 

“And if I add that he, Ryle, is the present heir apparent ?” 

“That he cannot be. When I die, he will be Philip's heir pre- 
sumptive.” 

“ But you are not dead: youare alive and talking. What a man this 
husband of yours is, Mrs. Ashley; persisting in putting himself out of 
the world, like this ! Ryle is the present heir apparent.” 

“ To Philip?” uttered the bewildered Mr. Tr 

“No. To you. What shall you say, yet, if I add that you are Sir 
Arthur Ashley ?” 
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“Oh” ejaculated Mrs. Ashley, rising in concern, “ Sir Philip must 
be dead! Poor child! whatever has happened, Major Hayne ?” 

“ Not he, the is as live and fat as ever, but he is not Sir Philip Ashley. 
Arthur, you are the real, genuine, bond fide baronet, and have been since 
the moment of your uncle’s death.” 

They sat in consternation. ‘It is not possible,’’ whispered Mrs, 
Ashley. 

“ It is,” returned the major. “ You, my dear, are the legitimate Lady 
Ashley, and that old harridan up at the house is only the dowager. It is 
true, as I am a living man. Now don’t go and make your hands tremble 
like that, sir, or I'll unsay all I have said.” 

“Do explain yourself,” gasped Arthur, falling back m his chair. “ How 
can it be?” 

“The boy, Philip, is a usurper, a palmed-off heir. Neither her child 
nor Sir Harry’s.”’ 

“ Not thei child !” 

“* No more than he is yours or mine.” 

‘ But she was pans a at St. Ouest of a male child, who was named 
Philip ?” 

ws She was. But after I and Sir Harry departed, leaving her there, for 
she said, in her lazmess, she was not well enough to travel, that child 
died. What did my lady do? Instead of writing to Sir Harry, she 
hushed the matter up, and took an infant in the village, who had lost its 
parents, as Philip’s substitute, and brought him home, six months after- 
wards, as the heir to Ashley.” 

“But,” debated Mr. Ashley, running over probabilities and improba- 
bilities in his mind, as a man of judgment never fails to do, “ how could 
she have concealed it to the attendants, those she had with her ?” 

“She had only Nana, the coloured woman, who would go through fire 
and water at her bidding, and the child’s nurse, a native of St. Ouest. 
Nana must of course have been in the secret, and the nurse she discharged - 
when they reached Paris. Oh, I have got all particulars, signed, sealed, 
and sworn to, besides that very nurse, and a woman named Mary Baus, 
the false child’s next of kin, from whom my lady got him, and a clerk 
from the mairie, as they call it, to swear to the register. He’s a fellow 
with a beard a foot long, and frightened the barmaid at the Ashley Arms 
into hysterics when I took them there just now, to be lodged for the 
night.” | 

“ How came you with them ?” inquired Arthur. 

“ T have been to St. Ouest, hunting them up, and a long job I have had 
of it, for some of them were scattered. When I came here last Christmas 
and saw Philip, his remarkable fairness struck upon me with wonder, 
and I told both Sir Harry and Lady Ashley he was not the child born at 
St. Ouest, for that child had been dark as night. They insisted it was, 
at least she did, Sir Harry only spoke from her: though he did tell me 
the change in the boy’s skin and eyes had astonished him, when Lady 
Ashley first brought him home. Sir Harry’s suspicions were not awakened, 
it was hardly likely, and it is as well they were not, with death so near. 
Mine, however, were more than suspicions, they were certainties, and 
away J went to St. Quest. I found out my lady’s trick, collected the 
evidence in all due form, the certificate of the real Philip’s death and 
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burial, with the registering clerk, as I tell you, to swear to it, and brought 
the two women to confront my lady, in case of her proving restive. She’ll 
have a surprise she little looks for, to-morrow morning.” 


«It is wonderful!” uttered Mr. Ashley, scarcely able to believe his 
own senses. 

“Rather so. My stars! what a mistake Sir Harry made, in marrying 
that woman! But, Arthur, why do you suppose she did all this ?” 

“ With the view to reigning over Ashley, I suppose, as mother of the 
heir.” 

“Guess again, my boy. That motive may have had its weight, but 
her chief aim was to prevent your succeeding to Ashley. Hatred to you, 
from all I can hear and see, seems to have been the moving spring of 
her married life.” 

“ Ah, no doubt,” answered Mr. Ashley, in an evasive tone. 

“And serve you right, Master Arthur, if her hatred had only ex- 
tended to trifles,’’ whispered the major, beyond the hearing of Mrs. 
Ashley. “‘ You young gallants think that to make sport of a woman’s 
heart is fair game, but you get paid out sometimes.” 

_ “She has paid me out pretty sharply,” responded Arthur, the tone of 
his voice betraying both consciousness and annoyance. 

“‘She has, and be shot to her. Well, her turn will come to-morrow. 
Will you do what I suggested? Graystock I shall want myself, and 
have secured him, but you can have somebody from his office.” 

“You mean about my will. What hurry is there for a day or 
two?” 

“ Tt will be better done. I wish it.” 

“Then I will certainly do it. I am under unbounded obligations to 
you, Major Hayne.” 

Major Hayne did not do his work by halves. He had made his pre- 
parations before his visit to Arthur, and the following day he waited 
upon Lady Ashley. Not alone. He had pressed into the service the 
high sheriff of the county, Colonel Rusherford, an old and faithful 
friend of Sir Harry’s. Mr. Graystock, the lawyer, and little Mr. Gay, 
the surgeon, the major also took with him. The French witnesses were 
close at hand. ' 

Ferocious as Lady Ashley’s fits of passion had sometimes been, they 
were as nothing compared with the one which overtook her, when Major 
Hayne opened his business. She denied everything ; she swore the 
child, Philip, was hers ; she would have quitted the room and refused to 
listen, but they compelled her to remain. ‘ When your ladyship shall 
be calm, we will discuss this matter quietly,” said Colonel Rusherford, 
“and the steps which must be taken.” 

“There is nothing to discuss,” she impetuously retorted. “‘ How dare 
you come here with your plotting tales that Sir Philip is not the rightful 

- o- 

“ Philip Ashley died at St. Ouest, and was buried there,” said Major 
Hayne. “ He died of convulsions, and his grave is on the outside of 
the Catholic cemetery : and I have taken the liberty, ma’am, of putting 
a gravestone over it, which you forgot to do. This child, whom you 
call Sir Philip, is Robert Baux, the son of the postilion who was killed, 
driving you and Sir Harry into St. Ouest. Do you deny having adopted 
that man’s child ?” 
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“Jt is false, it is an ‘infamous fabrication,’ she reiterated, after 9 
momentary hesitation. “I adopted no child, and my own did not 
die.” 

“Take care, Lady Ashley,” interposed Major Hayne. “TI have just 
returned from St. Ouest, and have brought with me ample proofs. On 
the evening of the day on which your child was buried, you went with 
Célestine, one of the maids at the inn, to Baux’s house, and offered to 
adopt the infant orphan. Mary Baus, the aunt, to whom the chargeof 
the postilion’s children had fallen, delivered the infant to you then, and 
Célestine carried it to the inn. Célestine is here, Lady Ashley.” 

Lady Ashley was yisibly startled. ‘‘ Here !” 

“Outside, Waiting to be called in.” 

“ And you would believe the word of a miserable servant girl in 
ference to mine!” she uttered, recovering her 4, mar * Colonel 
Rusherford, I am surprised that you should have lent your countenance 
to so infamous a business.” 

“ Célestine is not alone, my lady,” imperturbably proceeded Major 
Hayne. ‘Mary Baux is with her. And the wet-nurse is also with 
her; the one who nursed your child first, and this false Philip after- 
wards, and whom you sent back to St. Ouest, after reaching Paris. And 
the official who registered the death of your child is come over with the 
three women to take care of them.” 

** Lady Ashley,” interposed Colonel Rusherford, “I do not wish to 
hurt your feelings, but the fraud is undeniable, and the proofs are at 
hand. Under these circumstances, it will cause you least pain to give u 
Ashley quietly. I do not mean this day—Sir Arthur would not wi 
that ; but say between now and a week’s time.” 

“ Sir Arthur ?”’ she ejaculated, as if paralysed. 

“ Sir Arthur,” calmly repeated Colonel Rusherford. ‘“ Ashley is his 
now, and he has been wrongfully kept out of it since his uncle’s death.” 

“ And in giving you a week to get out of it, ma’am, Sir Arthur and . 
Lady Ashley will show more consideration for you than you have shown 
for them,” added Major Hayne. 

The words seemed to stun her. ‘ Sir Arthur and Lady Ashley !” 
Had it come to that at last, after all her sinful pata She fell 
= in her chair, and her face assumed a livid hue through its dark 
skin. 

“ Should you ever cause one infant to personate another again, my 
lady,”” proceeded Major Hayne, “take care that their eyes and skin are 
not so remarkably dissimilar. There’s the point that did for your 
scheme.” 

She sprang from her seat, fury in her voice and gesture. “I care not © 
what you say—you are all in a plot against me. Philip is Sir Philip 
Ashley, and you shall not dispossess him.” 

Then they called in the witnesses, and the child, Philip, was fetched 
from the nursery by Mr. Gay. He alone would have been sufficient 
evidence, for he was the very image of Marie Baux, his father’s sister. 
The latter clasped him to her with kisses and tears: she knew the Baux 
face; there was no mistaking it. 

There is no necessity to pursue the bringing home of the proofs to 
Lady Ashley. They were too powerful to be confuted, even by her, or 
by @ gentleman from her lawyer's office, who had been galloped for, in 
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red-hot haste; and the conviction forced itself upon her, in the midst of 
her stormy passion, that she must indeed shenden Ashley. And now 
arose a secondary punishment. Sir Harry Ashley, in his will, had pro- 
vided for the contingency of Philip’s death, and Arthur’s consequent suc- 
cession, and had amply provided ti his wife and Blanche. That will she 
had destroyed, and a large portion of the money that would have been 
hers, now came to Arthur Ashley. 

“When the sad dispute and the confusion of the day came to an end, 
the gentlemen quitted Lady Ashley. Mr. Graystock departed for home, 
but the other three turned towards Linden, to report to Sir Arthur. Who 
should they meet on their way but the gamekeeper Watson, moving his 

and chattels; his old mother and youngest child seated at the top 
of the cart, his wife and the elder children walking behind it. 

“Hallo, Watson!” eried Surgeon Gay, “ where are you decamping 
to?” 

“ My lady has turned me out, gentlemen,” sadly answered the man. 
“She gave me warning, and for fear I should not go to my time, which 
was to-day, sent in a man this morning to enforce it, and keep possession. 
Ihave took a cottage over the hill, and Squire Prout has promised to find 
me employment. Oh, sirs! my heart’s a’most broke. I never thought 
to see Ashley come to this.” 

“ Just turn the horse’s head round,” said Major Hayne. 

“ Sir ?” 

“Turn round and go back to the lodge and put your goods in again,” 
he added to the bewildered gamekeeper. ‘If the man disputes it, tell 
him to come down to Linden, and get his orders from Sir Arthur Ashley, 
Her ladyship is nothing but the dowager, without any power whatever, 
for the child, Philip, was no son of Sir Harry’s. gin Arthur is your 
master now.” 

“The Lord be thanked !” uttered the relieved man. “ It’s like awaking 
from a nightmare.” 

“® Are ye sure it is Sir Arthur, sirs?” cried the old lady from her high 
seat, though tears of joy were falling from her eyes. ‘“‘ Are ye sure it is 
nae Sir Ryle ?” 

“Why Sir Ryle?” demanded Colonel Rusherford, with a smile, 
“Why not Sir Arthur ?” 

“Ye ken weel, Colonel Rusherford, that Sir Ryle must come after Sir 
Harry; that it always has come. I knew there was something not 
straight, not canny, when they said there was a Sir Philip; and I dinna 
think now it will be Sir Arthur.” 

“ But it is Sir Arthur, ma’am,” responded Major Hayne. ‘“ And has 

, ever since Sir Harry’s death, if we had but known it.” 

“But we did nae know it, sir,” persisted the old lady, ‘and he never 

reigned. No, no, it will nae be Sir Arthur, now, to come into Ashley.” 

ey pursued their way, leaving the gamekeeper to turn round his 
cart. When near to Linden, little Ryle met them, running in great 
agitation. 

“Oh, sir,” he exclaimed to Surgeon Gay, “ make haste to my dear 
papa. He is a deal worse, and his mouth is bleeding.”’ 

“The blood-vessel again!” muttered the doctor to Major Hayne; 
“this is what I feared when I told you yesterday to get him to a speedy 
settlement of his affairs. Come along, Master Ryle; let us have a run.” 
Nov.—vou. CVI. NO. CCCCXXXI. U 
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He was a spare, active man, and he sped along as fast as Ryle. T 
soon gained the house. “ You stop outside, my dear,” he said, “ while 
I go in.” 

e: There's mamma watching for you,” returned Ryle. 

“ Where is he, Lady Ashley ?” asked the surgeon. ‘“ In which room?” 

In the midst of her distress she started at the title, almost as the other 
Lady Ashley had done. Were ease and rank indeed her husband's, now 
that he was dying? 

In a short time the doctor came out again. The two gentlemen and 
the little boy were on the lawn before the house. For merry Surgeon 
Gay, he was looking very sad. 

“The old lady was right,” he whispered to the former. “ Sir Arthur 
was not fated to reign: this child is already chief of Ashley.” 

Ryle, of a quick, sensitive nature, whose fears were already on the 
work, noted the hushed voices, the pained looks. ‘ Papa is worse!” he 

uickly cried to Mr. Gay, “and they have been telling me that he is Sir 
Arthur Ashley. Oh, sir! he is not dead, is he?” 

“ My dear child,” said the surgeon, taking Ryle’s hand, “your papa 
is gone to a better world. See how bright and beautiful it looks up 
there,” he added, pointing to the calm blue summer sky. “ No storms, 
no anger, no death; all peace and love and pleasantness. I wish the 
time was come for us all to be there.” But Sir Ryle sank down on the 


rrass with a wailing cry. 
£ cry 


Ill. 


On as fair a day as that, they entered on their home at Ashley. Lady 
Ashley, in her deep sorrow and her widow’s weeds, with her younger 
children, and her eldest child, its owner. Very speedily had Lauretta 
Lady Ashley, when she found it must be, evacuated Ashley. Sir Arthur 
had desired, in the will made the morning of his death, that the property 
left to her by Sir Harry in the will which she had rendered nugatory, 
might be given up to her upon one condition—that Blanche should be 
brought up at Ashley, under the care of his wife, Anna. For the wel- 
fare of the little girl, and the honour of the name of Ashley, he would 
not suffer her to remain with her mother, if he could by any means pre- 
vent it. Lauretta Lady Ashley agreed to this, through her solicitor, Mr. 
Storm, and seemed rather glad than otherwise to be relieved of the trouble 
of Blanche. She announced her intention of departing for India, the 
favourite home of her earlier days. England was a villanous country to 
live in, she said, and Englishmen were ruffians, false and detestable —she 
would take herself away from them. Major Hayne, who had the manage- 
ment of Sir Arthur's affairs, was in glee when he heard it, and sent a 
polite message back, that, failing an escort, he would conduct her thither 
himself, sooner than India should be disappointed of her. As to Philip (so 
to call him), he was laden with toys and sent back to St. Quest, with his 
aunt and the other two, and the man with the beard, a small annuity 
being settled on him for life. 

So the place returned to its former peace, for recent wrongs were all 
righted, and old Hannah Watson said she should wait her call for de- 
— with calmness, now that Sir Ryle reigned, in his own turn, ove! 

y. 














THE HIGH ALPS.* 


Tue Alpine world of Switzerland is in reality only a great local deve- 
lopment of that long mountain backbone of Europe which extends from 
the Genoese coasts through continental Sardinia, Lombardy, Switzerland, 
the Tyrol, Illyria, and far into the Ottoman Empire, and sends out arms 
towards Italy, Germany, and France. The Swiss portion of this chain 
contains the most considerable masses and the loftiest separate elevations 
that are to be found throughout the whole. 

The higher mountains seldom rise immediately from the lowland. The 

igantic elevations of the Alpine chain are usually connected with the 

ain by a foreland, or hill region, which rises to an average height of 
about 2500 feet above the level of the sea. Animal and vegetable life 
exist here in greater abundance than elsewhere. Above this zone rises 
the lower mountain region upon which again is based the Alpine region 
properly so called. 

The lower mountain region, consisting partly of independent chains of 
moderate elevation, as the Jura and the Jorat, and rising from 2500 to 
4000 feet above the sea, embrace tracts of the most charming mountain 
scenery, and in particular many of those valleys so celebrated for their 
beauty, which, flanked by rude and abrupt walls of rock, seem, as it were, 
to burrow themselves right into the massive structure of the High Alps. 
Both animate and inanimate nature lavish their wealth in this region in 
picturesque profusion. The glaciers and lakes of the High Alps contribute 
their waters to those of numerous springs and rivulets. Thick forests 
and cultivable meadows abound. Occasionally, in some deep hollow, 
hidden from the sun, a stationary patch of snow may be discerned; but 
this is usually where some avalanche has passed, and it only occurs where 
the lower mountain zone stands in immediate connexion with the Alpine 
district. The Grisons is peculiarly a district of this kind. The moun- 
tains seem to lack the tendency to run up into first-class colossal peaks, 
but the offshoots of the chain twist and ramify, half in the character of 
northern, half of southern scenery, presenting an endless and most com- 
plicated series of ridges, upland plains and valleys, ravines, woody laby- 
rinths, isolated peaks, plateaux of fertile pasture-land, and gloomy defiles. 
This canton is peculiarly abundant in the animal life of the mountains, 
and contains an inexhaustible magazine of natural history. Nowhere 
do we find more intricate heights, lovelier valleys, or a more Juxuriant 
vegetation. History, too, comes in with her romantic associations to 
heighten the effect of the landscape. In rocky clefts, where death and 
horror alone seem to dwell, the castles of many a noble Rheetian family 
of yore may yet be seen hanging fearlessly aloft, like eagles’ nests. 

he character of the lower mountain lakes differs in many respects 
from that of the higher lakes. They are exceedingly picturesque and 
lovely. Their glow is not, however, permanent, nor is it very vivid. 
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* Sketches of Nature in the Alps. From the German of Friedrich von Tschudi. 
Longman and Co. 

Wanderings among the High Alps. By Alfred Wills, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. R. Bentley. 
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They appear to abound in rocks and holes, and to contain usually a great 
number of springs. The mountaineers love to ascribe to them an un- 
fathomable depth, and with the common love of mankind for the mar- 
vellous, people their waters with monstrous forms of a fishy nature. It 
would seem that most of the bowl-shaped cavities of the higher, and per. 
haps also of the lower mountain region, have been at one time or another 
the basins of lakes. Sometimes the traveller, ascending the transverse 
ridge, or barrier, from below, arrives at a succession of lakes outspread- 
ing before him with all the surrounding features of majesty and beauty. 
Such is the case in the valley of Hasli and in Oberwalden, where we 
have first the lake of Alpnach, higher up that of Sarnen, and on the last 
and highest terrace, the small lake of Lungern. When the outlet of the 
lake is precipitous its waters form a cascade; hence it is that many of the 
Swiss valleys abound in waterfalls, some temporary, some permanent, 
and so much admired for their scenery and variety of character. 

The woods in this region do not extend connectedly for any great dis- 
tance, except in the less inhabited districts where Nature still maintains 
her pristine supremacy. They generally hang in patches on the sides of 
mountains, and become more broken and scanty the higher they ascend. 
Dark patches of pine wood are everywhere the ordinary characteristic of 
the scenery, except where the mountain region stands out independently 
of the Alps, in which case the ridge will frequently be decked, even to 
the summit, with forest-trees. The mountains of limestone formation 
rise at first very abruptly from the valley. But verdant spaces occur 
further up the ascent ; rich pasture-grounds and meadows are sprinkled 
with huts, and sometimes with villages, round which the pine forest rears 
its dark shadow. 

It is well known that on the north side of the chain, the landscape 
begins to assume an Alpine character at a much lower elevation than on 
the south side. So, also, winter comes down from the Alps into the lower 
mountain region several weeks before it reaches the plain. In glaciers it 
is computed that there is a day’s difference in the arrival of spring for 
every seventy or eighty feet of elevation. It is only in the lower region 
of mountains that spring has time to become summer ; the rich autumnal 
season which we there enjoy is unknown in the loftier altitudes, where 
there is nothing but an eternal strife between spring and winter. 

The great characteristic features of the scenery of the lower mountain 
district are the forests, which vary essentially in character and appearance 
on different slopes of the mountains. Pines and firs are the predominant 
trees of the mountain woods throughout Switzerland ; and of these the 
fir, especially the red species, are the most common, and surpass in bulk 
and height any other tree of the district. In the few districts where the 
larch is indigenous, as, for example, inthe higher mountain regions of the 
Grisons, it vies with these in extension; but even there the red fir reigns 
supreme in the lower regions, imparting its own sombre character to the 
landscape. The less gloomy silver fir, and the red-stemmed pine with 
its lofty spreading branches, tapering junipers, and tufted yew-trees here 
and there occur, and in some districts, more especially in the Valais, the 
Juniperus Sabina fills the air with its unpleasant odour. 

Some solitary giants of the white fir tribe will stand comparison with 
the finest of the red firs. A specimen grew on the Schwendi Alp that 
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measured 2] feet in girth at the root. The monotony of the dark pine 
woods is in many parts relieved by extensive tracts of beech. As to the 
oak forests, common of yore, they are now almost eradicated. Whilst 
the oak and the lime are the pride of the lowlands, the beech and syca- 
more'may. be considered the ornaments of the middle zone. The syca- 
more is a true child of the mountains and does not migrate into the 
plains. The inhabitants of the highlands cherish it, and numerous his- 
torical associations are connected with this, the most renowned of the 
trees of Switzerland. 

Many other trees, as the ash, the alder, the birch, the elm, the aspen, 
and the black poplar occur separately in the same region in coppices or 
in single specimens. The forests also contain many flowering plants, 
each having respectively their favourite companions, but no bushy plants 
flourish within their precincts, with the exception of a few rosacem, wood- 
bines, and Jaburnums. Bushy plants, many of them yielding wholesome 
berries (Mr. Alfred Wills particularly praises the mountain bramble, as 

far the most luscious of Alpine wild fruits, and he expresses his sur- 
prise and regret that the cloudberry has not been cultivated in England), 
are found clothing the sandy or stony banks of the mountain streams and 
steep rocky projections, where no trees grow, and in their neighbourhood 
bloom a profusion of sparkling flowering plants. The character of the 
latter, it is to be observed, is not simply determined by elevation, which 


| _ differs under different circumstances of aspect and exposure, but it 


varies with the nature of the geological formation. Some idea may 
be formed of the richness of the carpeting which overlies marsh, moor, 
pasture, meadow, field and coppice, bare rock and gravel, within this 
zone, when it is stated that it contains little short of a thousand different 
species, many of which exhibit from sixty to a hundred varieties. 

Nature, it only remains to be remarked, exhaustless in creative experi- 
ments, has placed here and there in the mountain region single objects of 
euriosity which have ever imparted to it a certain attraction. Such are 
more particularly the hot and mineral springs, also the intermittent 
sptings, which here mostly originate in the overplus of water caused by 
the melting of the snow, and are hence known as the ‘“ Mai Brunnen,” 
or May Springs. Such also are the cave formations so numerous through- 
out the Alps, and frequently so interesting. Among these are also the 
iee-grottos, which are found far below the snow line; nor must we 
neglect to mention the wind-holes ( Wetter-lécher), deep snow fissures, 
which are very numerous in the Alps. Lastly, the same region is ex- 
posed to a variety of disagreeable and even disastrous | seanqyae Fay among 
which may be enumerated the Fon, or hot wind, the dense mists, the oc- 
easioual floods and periodical inundations, and most dreadful of all, the 
mountain slips, by which whole villages have been overwhelmed. 

The district lying between the forest-clad mountain region and the 
desolate rocks of the realm of snow forms a zone, which comprises all the 
elevations, between 4000 and from 7000 to 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea. This Alpine zone is of much smaller horizontal extent than the 
lower mountain region, and stands everywhere in close connexion with the 

t mountain axis of Europe, and with its loftiest ridges and masses. 
fa girdle was drawn round the whole extent of the Alps, embracing all 
the country between the altitudes of 4000 and 7000 feet above the level 
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of the sea, it would be found that the summits of nearly all the offshoots 
fall within the zone thus described ; while in the chain of the High Alps 
it comprises only a middle district, the breastwork as it were of the great 
barrier, some pinnacles of which rise to as much as double its greatest 
height. In the main body of the Alps, however, a number of connect. 
ing ridges and lateral ranges fall entirely within the limits of this region; 
and nearly all the more considerable co/s and passes are included in it, as 
well as the highest cultivated valleys of Europe. 

The detached peaks which belong to this zone stand out like wateh- 
towers of the High Alps. Such are the Moleson (6172 feet),.the Dent 
de Breuliére (7268), the Stockhorn (6770), the Stauzerhorn (5847), the 
Righi (5479), and many others. Most of the numerous transverse valleys 
of this region serve merely as a means of intercourse between neighbour- 
ing districts, as for instance the Col de Coux (6250), the Col de Balme 
(6766), the Fenétre (8160), and the Pillon (5180). Such are the 5 
explored by Mr. Alfred Wills between Zaas and Zermatt, the Col Imseng, 
the pass of St. Theodule, and the pass from Lauterbrunnen to Kandersteg. 
Some of these passes are used almost exclusively by smugglers and de- 
serters. The Monte Rosa group is rather poor in these cross passes; 
most of those which it possesses lie high above the zone now in question ; 
for example, that over the Matterjoch (10,416), the Arolla glacier (7830), 
the Monte Moro (8596). These are difficult glacier passes, yet that of 
Monte Moro was in old times a much frequented bridle path. Mr. A. 
Wills, who approached it from the Val Anzasea, on the Domo d’ Ossola 
side, describes its present appearance. 

Zaas is or was the home of a very notable personage—Herr Johann 
Imseng—pastor, innkeeper, naturalist, and above all a famous moun- 
taineer, although, if still alive, a very aged man. 

The Jungfrau group has numerous passes from the Bernese districts 
into the Valais, as the Grimsel (6696), the Gemmi (7086), Rawyl 
(6970), Sanetsch (6440), and many less frequented ; but some of them 
belong to the High Alpine region, as that of Oberaar, described by Pro- 
fessor Forbes in his Journal of Excursions in the Alps attached to his 
work on Norway and its Glaciers. 

Others of the transverse valleys of the same region serve for the great 
roads, “ world-roads” as the Germans call! them, which connect the north 
and south of Europe. There are four of these great “ world-roads,” the 
first of which is the Simplon, the stupendous work of the First Consul 
(1802—1806), which strikes between Mount Simplon and the Mader- 
horn. Its highest point is 6218 feet. The noble road over the St. 
Gothard, which, winding gradually upwards from the valley of the Reuss, 
descends more rapidly into the Val Levantine, was commenced at the 
same period. This pass was famous in ancient times, and an hospice stood 
as early as the thirteenth century on its summit (6357). In the course 
of the year 1851, 7000 persons were lodged in the present hospice.* A 
third road, that of the Splugen, was converted in the years 1818-—1820, 
from an old bridle-path, which had been in frequent use among the 
Romans and Lombards, into one of the great European channels of com- 


_™ The pass of St. Gothard may be considered as the central point or axis of the 
Swiss Alps, being at the sources of the Rhine, the Rhéne, the Reuss, the Tessin 
or Ticino, and the Aar. 
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munication. It rises 1900 feet above the valley of the Rheinwald, to the 
top of the ridge between the peaks Tambo and Soretto, 6510 feet above 
the sea. A sister road, the Bernardina (6584), leads from the same high 
valley over the Vogelberg. This was also much frequented in the earliest 
times, and has been restored in a magnificent manner subsequently to the 
1823. The two last-named passes form the southern boundaries of 
the Teutonic nations, and of the Protestants east of the St. Gothard. 
Besides these four principal highways there are two ancient passes which 
were much in use formerly, but have been thrown into obscurity by the 
ndous constructions “ef later times. These are the pass ste the 
Great St. Bernard, leading from the valley of the Drance into that of 
Aosta (the summit of the } pass being 7674, and the hospice 7668 feet), 
and that over the Lukmanier (5948), leading from the valley of Medels 
into that of Blegno. This latter very commodious route has been de- 
ted in modern times for a railroad. 

Above the forest-clad mountain region looms an unknown land, silent 
as death, sublime as eternity, rife with marvels and legendary glory, a 
connecting link between heaven and earth, where man and the nature 
suited to him find no home;-: but, overpowered by the sense of his im- 
potenee, the proud lord of earth dares only approach for a moment, an 
oecasional pilgrim, to gaze on its mightiest wonders. A vague idea of 


_ endless cold and desolation is associated with the realm of snow, and 


le are content to live on without casting a thought on the grand 
elemental movements, the wondrous forms, or the vegetable and animal 
life which is secretly wrestling there with scarcity end death. This un- 
known world lies midway between the corn-fields of Germany and Lom- 
bardy. Who has ever thoroughly explored and described it? Who is 
there who knows its remoter regions as they deserve to be known? Now 
and then an amateur climbs over the fields of ice and snow to the summit 
of some famous peak, or an inquiring philosopher thoughtfully ascends 
the desert uplands, to which he may perhaps devote some few months of 
his life; but in that wild region stand i icy peaks and galleries of rock 
never yet trodden by human foot, scarcely even by that of the chamois ; 
as yet unexplored by the researches of science, not even gifted with a 
name. No living man is acquainted with the whole world of snow and 
ice that lies within the Swiss mountains only ; few know more than a 
comparatively small portion of it. Within the last ten years, however, a 
marked progress has been made in this most interesting field of dis- 
covery. 

Laying aside the geological history of these Alpine formations, and 
which are recorded in the great hieroglyphic language of rock and fossil, 
new and immeasurable changes have since taken place in their physical 
configuration, and still continue to do so. ‘The waters ef the highest 
reservoirs have gradually worked their way through the barriers that en- 
closed them, and emptied themselves into the lower region; whilst others 
were formed by the falling together of precipices which thus imprisoned 
two or three torrents. Enormous conneeted masses of mountain, again, 
burst asunder in wild convulsions, and were split into new ranges by the 
action of subterranean powers, whilst other portions of the chains, seek- 
ing the equilibrium of repose, were gradually elevated or gradually sub- 
sided. ‘The observer can, from a favourable position in some knot of 
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mountains, distinctly trace the progress of these formations of thousand: 
of years. Nor can these giant revolutions be said to have ceased in our 
days when changes in the fabric of the Alps still take place, and often in 
® terrific manner. 

Popular tradition points to many a field of ice or ruins, as once the 
site of blooming meadows and smiling country. Hence the usual name 
of ‘‘ Blimlis Alp”. (flowery Alp) which we so frequently find applied to 
such districts. ‘The desolation is, in most instances, supposed to have 
been a consequenee of crime on the part of some human being, and the 
culprit is believed to haunt the district, accompanied by a small black dog, 
whose bark is occasionally heard from beneath the glacier. } 

The principal mass of the High Alps lies in the south of Switzerland, 
chiefly in the two gigantic chains which stretch from Mont Blanc and the 
Lake of Geneva, embracing the valley of the Rhéne. The northern range, 
or that of the Bernese Alps, is massed together in the majestic knot of 
the Finster-Aarhorn group; the southern range in that of the Morte 
Rosa. Besides the vast number of peaks that attain in this region a 
height of between 7000 and 8500 feet, we have also, at the same eleya- 
tion, an immense tract of highland, the ruins of a former table-land, 
which in summer lies partly bare, partly covered with large glaciers. 

Few points, relatively speaking, attain the gigantic height of 10,000 
to 12,000 feet; yet the number even of these may be greater than is 
commonly supposed. In the Bernese chain, about twenty-four detached 
peaks in the immediate neighbourhood of the Finster-Aahorn group reach 
this zone ; in the southern parallel chain, about forty, not all of which 
have been yet authentically named or measured. In the eastern chain 
of the valley of the Reuss there are about nine peaks of the same class ; 
and there are large families of them in the chain of the Rheetian Alps. 
Many of these solitary giants lie in inaccessible labyrinths of glaciers, 
remote from inhabited valleys, and from the passes most usually fre- 
quented. Hence it is that thes have often been left unvisited, and have 
not even a name attached to them. The canton of the Grisons alone 
numbers more than forty, and about sixteen of these are collected in the 
Lower Engadine, with many more of nearly equal height. 

Above these kings of the Central Alps rise a few giants of imperia! 
size, reaching an elevation of more than 12,000 feet. These stand in 
the middle of the mountain chain, and are encircled by subordinate 
groups, the foundation stones, as it were, of the colossal edifice. The 
loftiest of them is Mout Blane, the first of European mountains, being, 
according to De Candolle, 14,809 feet, according to Eschmann, 14,776 
feet. Next to this monarch of the Alps comes the mass of Monte Rosa, 
which has nine peaks, the lowest of which is 13,003 feet, and the highest 
14,284 feet, and several of which have never yet been ascended. The 
me of Monte Rosa called the Matterjoch, rises 10,416 feet above the 

evel of the sea, and on its summit stands, like a legend of the olden time, 

the redoubt of St. Theodolf, a truly patriarchal fortress, and the highest 
in all Europe. It was erected three hundred years ago by the inhabitants 
of the Val Tournanche, as a bulwark against the Valaisans. 

The chain of snow-peaks which runs northward from the noble Dent 
d’Erin may be regarded as a ramification of Monte Rosa, with which it 
is connected by the Breithorn and the group of the Matterhorn. One 
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pyramid of this chain, the Dent Blanche, is reckoned at 13,421 feet; 
another, the Weisshorn, at 13,895; and the Dent de Ferpecle, at 
12,500 feet. In the chain between the Matterhorn and Mont Blane, 
which is only broken by a few deep indentations, the mighty Combin, 
13,261 feet high, towers over the loftiest summit of the Great St. Ber- 
nard. On the whole, we reckon in this one family above two dozen 
measured peaks of more than 12,000 feet: of those that tower up to 
above 13,000 feet, there are, besides those already mentioned, the Zinal- 
rothhorn, the Weissen-Bruder, the Silberbast, the Hasenriedhorn ; and, 
above 14,000 feet, the Silber-sattel and the Dom and ‘Taschhorn peaks 
of Monte Rosa. 

Another great group of High Alps lies buried in eternal seas of ice, on 
an immense basis, between the Lake of Brienz and the Upper Rhéne; 
this is the Finster-Aarhorn group, which contains a large number of 
gigantic peaks, amongst which the Finster-Aarhorn, according to 
Tralles, 18,340 feet high, according to Esehmann, 13,160; the 
Schreckhorn, 12,568 feet, the Eiger, 12,240 feet, the Monch, 12,666, 
the Jungfrau, 12,827, the Aletschhorn, 12,874, the Viescherhorn, 12,268, 
the Great Lauterhorn, 12,395, the Gletscherhorn, 12,258 feet. 

Lastly, another high-peaked family lies between the sources of the 
Inn and the Adda, near the peaks of the Ortler, but much loftier. This 
_ isthe grand Bernina group, distinguished by the crystalline nature of its 

rocks, and possessing relatively the narrowest basis and the fewest known 
and named peaks. The highest of these was successfully ascended and 
measured on September 30th, 1850, by J. Coaz, a surveyor in the Swiss 
service. Its height is 13,508 feet, and there are many other peaks be- 
longing to this group which reach 13,000 feet. So many, indeed, ex- 
eeeding 10,000, are not met with elsewhere contained within so small 
a compass. 

In general the loftiest peaks of the High Alps are very steep and 
diffieult to reach. Hence the interest attached to successful ascents. 
The summit of the Jungfrau runs in a narrow ridge. ‘The flat space of 
the summit is a small triangle, two feet long and one foot and a half 
wide, the base looking towards the valley. It is covered with hard, 
coarse-grained snow. The sharp ridge which leads to it has a width of 
only six or ten inches, and an inclination of between sixty or seventy 
degrees to a length of about twenty feet. He must have strong nerves 
and stout heart who could stand in such a position. Yet upon this 
ridge, which Professor Forbes describes as resembling an excessively 
steep house-roof, and upon the snowy pinnacle, the end of which consti- 
tuted the top of the mountain, and on which only one could stand at a 
time, were ranged Professor Forbes, MM. Agassiz, Desor, and Ducha- 
telier, all well-known names, and four guides, on the 28th of August, 
1841. Professor Forbes’s sketch of the peak, from the glacier of Aletsch, 
isa delightful bit of Alpine scenery. The formation of the Bernina peak 
is precisely similar to that of the Jungfrau. A ridge, sharp as a razor, 
and covered with glaciers, leads up to it. 

The Finster-Aarhorn rises precipitously in four ridges from a wide field 
of glaciers, and terminates in a pointed pyramid, which falls to the east- 
ward in one straight and snowless wall of rock, 5400 feet high, on the 
Finster-Aarhorn glacier. It was first ascended on August 10th, 1829, 
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by two natives of the Bernese Oberland, under the guidance of the natu- 
ralist Hugi, and thirteen years later by Sulger, from Basle. The summit 
of the Dodi peak presents a much larger and more gently inclined surface, 
It was ascended for the first time on August 10th, 1837, by three cha- 
mois hunters of Glarus, and again on the 19th of the same month by the 
same men, in company with Diirler. In August, 1853, the well-icnown 
Swiss savans, Ulrich, Siegfried, and Studer, visited it, and described the 
prospect over the whole Alpine world as one of the most magnificent that 
can be conceived. 

The ascent of the Monte Rosa was attempted in vain by Saussure, 
Between the years 1819-23 Zumstein reached one of its peaks, 14,064 
feet high, more than once; he pronounced the principal peak, which is 
about 220 feet higher, to be inaccessible. Other peaks were ascended 
from time to time, but it was not till 1841 that the actual summit of 
Monte Rosa was gained by the guides Maduz and Mathias zum Taug- 
wald. The feat was repeated on August 22nd, 1851, by Messrs. Hermann 
and Adolph Schlaginhweit, of Berlin, and has been accomplished this last 
season by an Englishman. The peak is described to be a very narrow 
ridge of quartzose mica slate, running into two points of nearly equal 
height, but separated by a couple of indentations. It seems doubtful if 
the highest of the two points has ever yet been reached, 

Sometimes the approach to the summit of a high alp is defended by 
an overhanging cornice of ice and snow. Mr. Alfred Wills describes this 
as being the case with the Wetterhorner, which is, however, only a great 
outpost of the High Alps; but his representation of the circumstance is 
singularly imperfeet, for Lauener, the guide, is represented as breasting 
and overlooking the icy parapet through which he has to cut a way for 
himself and others, whereas in the description so wholly did the cornice 
overhang the steep curtain of glacier, that when a portion of the project- 
ing crest was brought down with the axe, a startling cry of surprise and 
triumph is said to have rung through the air, and Lauener exclaimed “I 
see blue sky!” ‘ That wave above us, frozen, as it seemed, in the act of 
falling over, into a strange and motionless magnificence, was the very 
peak itself.” It was a fearful position to be placed in, at such an eleva- 
tion, with a glacier with an inclination at the base of the cornice of 
between 60 and 70 deg., and a barrier above, which curled towards the 
travellers like the crest of a wave, breaking at irregular intervals along 
the line into pendants and inverted pinnacles of ice, many of which hung 
down to the full length of a man’s height! ‘They seemed the battle- 
ments of an enchanted fortress, framed to defy the curiosity of man, and 
to laugh to seorn his audacious efforts.” 

The region of the High Alps, one of perhaps the most remarkable 
portions of the earth, is the abode of perpetual winter, with few and 
scanty signs of spring; a world full of awe and solemnity, exhibiting 
colossal phenomena and interminable labyrinths, and containing scarcely 
® single spot where man could inhabit, or where any member of the 
higher organic creation could find an abiding place. There are few Alpine 
chalets which stand higher than 6500 feet. Some in the Bernese Alps 
are at 7200 feet, and a few shepherds’ huts on the Monte Rosa at 8100 
feet ; there is one deserted miner’s hut on this mountain at the height of 
even 10,068 feet. If the highest pass in Europe is the Col du Géant 
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(for an able description of which we are indebted to Mr. A. Wills), 
11,274 English feet, the highest carriage-road is the Stilfser Joch, or 
Stelvio Pass, 8850 English feet. According to our great authority, 
Tschudi, to whom we are so much indebted, it is an erroneous supposition 
that the highest human habitation in Europe is the inn on the summit of 
the Faulhorn (8261 feet); the post-house on the Stelvio stands at 8610 
feet, and both these are overtopped by the building which, according to 
Engelhardt, was in course of erection in 1851 on the height of the St. 
Theodolf, or Theodule Pass, at 10,416 feet. A. Petermann, in his Atlas 
of Physical Geography, however, makes the inspector’s house at the pass 
of Santa Maria (9272 English feet) the highest permanent habitation of 
Europe. It will probably remain so, for as to the history of the intended 
habitation on the St. Theodule, it is contained in Mr. A. Wills’s book. 
He found, on crossing that pass in September, 1852, an old man and his 
wife braving the horrors of the tempest and the snow-storm in a wretched 
tent, close by which the man was raising a rude structure, built of loose 
stones. This chdlet was to be dignified with the title of an hotel, and 
was to bear the appropriate designation of the Bouquetin, the name of 
the rarest of Alpine mammalia—the steinbock or mountain goat. He 
- was a bronzed, weather-beaten old fellow, with a grey beard falling over 
his breast, and wore a Jong drab coat reaching to his heels, and a goat- 
skin cap, which made our traveller think of the pictures of Robinson 
Crusoe. His features were very marked, and he was a tall, well-made 
man, as straight as an arrow, with a majestic bearing, as if he were a 
monarch of that wild waste of everlasting desolation. ‘The most singular 
oe conuected with him was that he spoke French fluently, that his 
guage and ideas were far beyond what is generally found in men of 
his rank and mode of life, and that his object in thus isolating himself 
were more the gratification of making known to the world the glories of 
a sunrise on the Matterjoeh, than the realisation of pecuniary advantages. 
“ Messieurs,” he said, ‘je travaille pour l’humanité.” He was evidently 
an enthusiast, and his end, poor fellow, was melancholy. He set off, late 
in the autumn of 1852 or 1853, from Val ‘Tournanche to travel on foot 
to Paris, with the intention of making his way thence to London, for the 
— of collecting the necessary funds wherewith to finish his house. 
rom that time to this he has never been seen or heard of. It is greatly 
feared that the little money the old man had managed to scrape together, 
and which he was believed to carry about him, had tempted some of the 
cowardly ruffians who have given so bad a name to the northern a 
of Piedmont, and that he was robbed and murdered, shortly after he 
started from Val Tournanche. The hospice on St. Gothard, it is worth 
while remarking, stands at an elevation of 7087 English feet, and that 
on the Great St. Bernard at 8185 feet. The highest village in Europe 
is supposed to be Soglio, 6714 English feet; the highest town, Briangon, 
4285. Chamouni is at 3454 feet. 

The snow and glaciers of the High Alps lie on disrupted plateaux of 
rock, or on ridges more or less abruptly inclined, and shelving ledges, 
between which run monotonous valleys, strewn with fragments of ruin. 
Table-lands there are few or none, but only basin-like depressions filled 
with ice, and narrow declivitous ravines of hard consistent snow. The 
whole region, especially that portion which is more than 8500 feet above 
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the sea, forms in the heart of the Alps, besides occasional outliers, a dis. 
trict of ice and snow connected together in one long chain, often broken 
indeed, but never for any great interval, and stretching in a north-east 
direction from Mont Blane to the Ortler Spitz, with arms extending 
northwards to the Glirnisch and Scesaplana. 

The whole realm which rises above the clouds of spring may be cha- 
racterised as composed of the black, brown, and grey walls and slopes of 
rock ; vast terraces, more or less capable of vegetation and organic life ; 
extensive valleys of hard snow, with widely-sweeping lines of ancient 
beach; shining domes of snow, bare blocks of rock, and spaces covered 
with boulders and other débris. 


“ What,” inquires Friedrich von Tschudi, “it may be asked, has man to do 
there? Is there not some mysterious, inexplicable charm that allures him to 
tempt the mortal dangers which lurk on all sides, to transport his warm frail 
being over miles of glacier deserts, often to shelter himself with difficulty 
against raging storms and deadly frost, in miserable huts raised by himself, 
hanging between life and death, for the sake of gaining, with short breath and 
shivering limbs, the narrow footing of some majestic pmnacle of snow? Is it 
merely the glory of having ascended so high that tempts him? Is this the 
pitiful reward for which he looks? We can hardly believe it. Surely it is the 
consciousness of intellectual power which burns within him, and impels him to 
overcome the dead terrors of material nature ; it is the fascination of measuring 
man’s intelligent will against the dull resistance of mere dust; the desire of 
exploring in the holy cause of science the nature and structure of the earth, and 
the mysterious inter-connexion of all created things; more than this, it is per- 
haps a vague longing to realise, on earth’s remotest heights, his own connexion 
with the infinite Creator.” 


The snow region may be said to commence at 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea, but it does not become permanent below 8500 to 9000 
feet. The aspect of the lower region varies considerably im different 
parts of the Alpine range ; for while the snow commonly lies for the 
whole year on the northern acclivities, it is only in unusually severe seasons 
that it remains so long on those of a southern aspect, even at af elevation 
of 8200 feet. Detached fields of snow and glacier stretch, indeed, far below 
this level, but without affecting the general character of the lower moun- 
tain region. Asa general rule, we tind, from an absolute height of 7000 
feet and upwards, numerous patches of unmelting snow in localities 
sheltered from the sun. From 8000 feet upwards, vast unbroken fields 
of snow and ice occur in various parts of the central Alps. From 9000 feet 
(in the northern slopes, 9500 feet), the region is filled with them, although 
the steep crests and ridges of the mountains are still uncovered during a 
few weeks of summer. From 10,000 feet, except on perpendicular walls 
of rock, spots devoid of ice or snow are rare, and occur only here and 
there in places of a southern aspect, when a conjunction of propitious 
winds and warm summer weather has caused a melting of the snow, and 
left the ground bare for a few days or weeks. If by the line of snow be 
understood the boundary of the zone above which the snow lies in large 
connected fields, remaining even through the hottest summer, this line 
should be placed at 8000—8200 feet on the northern Alps, 8300 feet on 
the Bernese Alps, 8600—9300 feet in the Grisons, 8800 feet on the 
oe 9500 feet on the southern sides of Monte Rosa. 

ily p ing decay of the fabric of the Alps is a fact that is 
rarely sadiend by the a He sees beds of torrents loaded with débris 
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and earth and stones borne along by avalanches; he sees single stones 
fall down the rugged sides of the an and hears cf slips and occasion- 
ally of destructive falls, yet is he accustomed to re these ——_ 
as merely accidental occurrences. But the fact is, that slowly, but surely, 
the ele decomposition of the High Alps is ever going on, and the 
mighty framework must in time succumb to the gentle process of de- 
struction which is ever going forward. 

Sun and atmosphere, storm and avalanche, heat and frost, man and 
beast, plants which, from the smallest lichen upwards, insert their roots 
wherever they can find a cranny, and the electric and galvanic powers 
of nature—all these contribute their part towards the working of this 

t revolution; but water is its principal agent. It saturates all the 
s, percolates through fissures and crevices, and is converted in winter 
ito channels of ice, which divide the rock by their expansive force. 

The destructive agency of water is still greater when it takes the form 
of snow, or more expailaliy of glaciers. These masses of ice, which are 
subject to continual alterations of growth and diminution, make a gradual 

ss towards the valley, in which they saw through or undermine 
the rock, bearing on their backs or along their flanks large heaps of 
- débris into the depths below. 

Six hundred and eight glaciers have been counted in the Swiss Alps 
alone, of which few are less than one league in length; while many, with 
abreadth of from half to a whole league, and a depth of from 1200 to 1500 
feet, extend for six or seven leagues in length. The whole superficies of 
these Alpine seas of ice has been reckoned at 900 English square miles. 
The three loftiest mountain groups contain the greatest number of glaciers; 
and this not so much by reason of the actual height reached by their in- 
dividual summits, as of their mighty ramifications and deep indentations. 
Mont Blane in the west, and the Ortler mountain in the east, contain 

ificent fields of glacier, which yield, however, in number, size, and 
beauty to those of the Swiss Alps proper. The mightiest glaciers are to 
be found in the Monte Rosa group; but the glacier-fields of the Finster- 
Aarhorn are still more numerous and extensive, covering as they do an 
area of about sixty square leagues. Of these glaciers, the Aletsch, 
which is the longest in Switzerland, extends for nearly eight leagues. 
That of Rosenlaui is famed for the beauty and purity of its ice, and that 
of Grindelwald for its depth, which exceeds that of any other Swiss 
glacier. The Alps of Uri, the south of Glarus, and the Grisons, are pro- 
portionably rich in glaciers, The Mont Adule group sends down into 
the nearest valleys, within a circuit of five leagues, upwards of thirty 
glaciers of considerable size. Still more important are the three glacier 
groups of the many-peaked Bernina, which form a sea of ice, supposed to 
be about sixteen leagues in circumference. One of them, the Rose 
glacier, contains within its bosom one of those beautiful oases, carpete 
with grass and flowers, which not unfrequently occur in such regions, 
and which are the resort of shepherds and their flocks. 

The general aspect, however, of this region is that of an ummense 
frozen sea, now heaped up between the highest peaks and ridges, now 
spreading in a broad undulating stream over the sides of the mountains, 
or forcing a passage through some narrow valley. All the forms of 
organic life, with a few remarkable exceptions, shun the glacier as the 
region of death. The chamois and the ibex shrink from approaching it 
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unless urged across it by the chase. The bird finds no prey here ; for even 
insects, with the solitary exception of the glacier flea, avoid the dreary 
waste. 

The glaciers of the Alps were formerly supposed to be merely stationary 
fields of ice, but they have within the last few years become the subjects 
of careful and minute investigation ; and marvellous discoveries have been 
made concerning their substance and locomotion, but unfortunately ob- 
servers still disagree as to the true character of their progress. ‘Their 
phenomena, as Mr. A. Wills justly remarks, are on a scale which cannot 
escape the notice of the most casual observer. Vast walls of granite 
boulders, built across the valleys, or along their sides—rivers arrested in 
their courses, and dammed up, so as to create great lakes—huge blocks 
of stone transported bodily from the loftiest summits to the lowest valleys 
—the solid earth wrinkled in front of the advancing mass, like a frail! 
sheet of paper—the surface of the living rock rounded and polished, some- 
times for miles together,—such are the marks of their agency which meet 
the eye at every step, and which he who runs may read, though he may 
not understand. 

The first hypothesis proposed to explain these phenomena was that of 
De Saussure, known as the “‘ Gravitation theory.” It represents a glacier 
as a body essentially rigid and inflexible, which slides along its channel, 
simply in virtue of its own weight. Fatal objections to this view of the 
subject presented themselves in the fact that the rate of progress of glaciers 
does not increase with increased inclination of its bed, and which, indeed, 
were it moved simply in virtue of its own weight, would render it at 
times a vast avalanche. 

After an interval of many years, another and more ingenious theory 
was propounded by Charpentier. Of this—the ‘ Dilatation theory,” as 
it is called, which lat been more fully developed and warmly upheld by 
Agassiz—the following is an outline : 

The ice of glaciers is traversed, in every direction, by capillary fissures 
and air cavities; which, during the heat of the day, become filled with 
water, melted from the surface, which remains there, ready to be con- 
verted into ice by parting with the very small portion of heat which it 
contains. During the night the water freezes, and, in consequence of its 
expansion during congelation, the entire mass of the glacier undergoes 
a certain dilatation, the effect of which is to produce a forward motion of 
the body of the glacier, in the direction of least resistance. 

This hypothesis is said by Professor Forbes to be wholly incompatible 
with the fact conclusively established by himself, that heat invariably 
accelerates, and cold as constantly retards, the progress of the glacier. 
The professor’s view of the subject is, that a glacier is an imperfect fluid, 
or a viscous body, and is urged down slopes of a certain inclination by 
the mutual pressure of its parts. A still later attempt has been made to 
connect glacier motion with some general principle adequate to explain 
its peculiarities. It relies mainly upon the ordinary law of expansion 
among solids. Mr. Moseley, the author of this suggestion, quotes, as a 
apt illustration, an instance in which a large sheet of lead, on the roof of 
Bristol Cathedral, by its alternate expansion and contraction, drew the 
fastenings out of the beams, and descended bodily, in the course of two 
ar a distance of about eighteen inches towards the lower edge of the 
roof. 
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Tschudi, again, argues that the onward movement of the glacier is caused 


; by its own enormous weight, which necessarily impels it down a plane 
of any inclination, however slight ; partly by the internal working of the 
mass, consisting in the expansion and contraction of the air-bubbles, and 
the cracks through which, as has been said, water is continually infiltrating, 
and the progress from the top to the bottom of the glacier made by ah 
individual grain of ice. That the last is the principal cause, and that it is 
powerfully aided by the infiltration and freezing of the water in the cracks, 
is shown by the circumstance, that in warm seasons, and especially when 
they have received a larger quantity of water than usual, they move faster, 
and also advance upon ground that is scarcely at all inclined, and to 
which, perhaps, they are firmly frozen. It has been calculated, in the 
case of the Grindelwald glacier, that a mass of ice descending from the 
hard snow may within twenty years have travelled down the whole bed 
of the glacier and reached its lower extremity, where it becomes entirely 
absorbed by the process of liquefaction and evaporation. The amount of 
melting which takes place at the lower end of a glacier, is said to be 
principally determined by the height above the sea at which it is 
situated, and consequently varies much in the different glaciers. In that 
of the Aar it is estimated at 80 feet a year, at Montanvert at 200 feet, 
and in the Bossons glacier at 450 feet. Whatever may be the rate of 
melting of a glacier, or whatever the cause of its gradual onward pro- 
gress, it appears certain that a law of constant relation exists between 
the two, and that the supply is equal to the exhaustion, or the glacier 
would not retain its same configuration during two consecutive seasons. 
No matter at what elevation the glacier may be, or how low (the Grindel- 
wald glacier descends to 3135 feet, or 5200 feet below the local snow 
limit), the supply of ice from above must be equal to the annual ex- 
haustion from below, or the glacier would not continue to exist. It is 
when such an equilibrium becomes established that a glacier may be said 
to assume its permanency ; and there may be some connexion between the 
two phenomena, the real and accurate relations of which have not yet 
been satisfactorily established. 

Glaciers, however, although shunned by organic nature, act indirectly 
as benefactors to the whole world of organised existence, inasmuch as 
they are the grand reservoirs of water for the lowlands. A stream of 
water issues from the lower extremity of every glacier, sometimes as a 
full-grown river out of an arched way of considerable height and width. 
According to a received tradition, sources, however, from actual springs 
take precedence over those which rise from the discharge of glacier. 
The three springs, for example, of the Rhdne receive two ice-streams 
from the Rhone glacier, which contribute twenty times the amount of 
water brought down by the little spring which bursts forth in the 
meadow near the Inn at Gletsch; yet this last, and not the former, is 
dignified with the title of “‘ Sdurce of the Rhéne.” Of a piece with this 
is the contempt so frequently expressed by the mountain population for 
the ‘“‘ wild” glacier waters, and their veneration for the “ living” springs ; 
the first being cold, muddy, harsh, and reputed unwholesome and de- 
bilitating in their effects; while the latter are pure, clear, and so warm, 
that even in winter their banks often preserve their verdure. Some 
rivers, as the Aar, for instance, have no other than these despised 
glacier sources. The only stream which flows for a considerable dis- 
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tance through the zone of the High Alps, and becomes an actual river 
within its limits, is the Inn. The Aar, however, likewise attains a con. 
siderable size by means of tributary streams from all the dark ice. 
valleys through which it tosses in its early career. The same river falls 
in several fine cascades before it finally rushes over the granite rocks at 
Handeck, a precipice of 100 feet, the only great waterfall of the High 
Alps, and whieh, during the whole of winter, is nothing more than a 


m nll, 

The high lakes or tarns which the Creator’s hand has scattered so 
plentifully over the surface of the High Alps, are merely small basins 
of water, generally of an oval shape, and with os bottoms much cleft and 
divided. Within the limits of forests their banks are still crowned with 
dark red firs and Siberian stone pines. At other times they are bordered 
by rocky banks, from which the bold mountain cones rise abruptly, some- 
times by damp sterile meadows. The everlasting Alps, with their green 
battlements, their shining fields of snow, their gloomy ravines and intri- 
cate terraces, are clearly reflected in these smooth mirrors. 

The more elevated of these tarns, which are chiefly fed by large glacier 
fields, present a solemn and gloomy appearance. No trees grow on their 
banks, or at most only a few stunted bushes, such as willows, Alpine roses, 
dwarf cherries, alders; or they lie between frightful patches of débris and 
high walls of cliff. Their dark-green hue, and their motionless, unin- 
habited waters, accord with the desolate spirit of the landscape. Mr. A. 
Wills took a plunge into the lake of Tacul, in the Col du Géant, and into 
the Aschinen lake, in the Torrenthorn ; but he describes the icy coldness 
of the waters as taking away all power and nerve, and it was with 
difficulty that he — imself out again. It is questionable if any man 
would recover a plunge head foremost into one of these glacier lakes. One 
of the highest is that of the Great St. Bernard, lying immediately under 
the hospice (7368 feet). It is a quarter of a league in circumference, and 
is liquid for only a few months in the year. In 1816 it never once 
thawed. During its brief summer, violets bloom on its shore, but animal 
life exists neither in nor around it. Near it lie the lakelets of the Col de 
la Fenétre (8250 feet). These and that east of the Raw] Pass (8228 feet) 
are perhaps the highest basins in Europe, and are frequently frozen for 
years together. There are chapels on the banks of some of these tarns 
dedicated to “ Our Lady of the Snow,” as at the Schwartzee (6270 feet) 
and the Ornier See (8385 feet). This last is the highest situated chapel 
in the Alps. The abundance of these miniature lakes in the Alps may 
be imagined from the fact that the canton of Uri alone contains within 
its narrow compass forty such. Some have no visible inlet, others no 
visible outlet ; others, again, neither visible inlet nor outlet. Few lakes 
above the altitude of 6500 feet contain any fish; but where they do, as 
in the St. Gothard, they are of a peculiarly fine flavour. Those of the 
middle and lower Alpine region only cbntain trout, bull-heads, and 
minnows. Eels are only found in the lake of St. Mauritz (5580 feet) and 
in the black lake at Davos. Like the trout in the lakes of the Upper 
Engadine, they attain an enormous size. 

We must not omit to mention the Karren or Schratten fields as con- 
stituting one of the rarer features of Alpine regions. These are vast bare 
fields of limestone rock, so rent and fretted by atmospheric action that 
they sometimes look like a ploughed field of stone, sometimes like endless 
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rows of sharp ridges set close together, or at a distance of some feet, the 
interstices being either mere channels, or deep holes, caves, pits, and 
galleries. Like glaciers, they are unfavourable to animal and vegetable 
existence. Travellers, hunters, and cowherds avoid them, on account of 
their dreariness and the difficulty of walking over them. In favourable 
situations, and at moderate elevations, they are, however, diversified by 
Alpine roses and junipers, and in some places with turf and flowers. 
Alpine jays and accentors are also met with. Greek partridges run about, 
some with great activity. Marmots sometimes use their clefts for their 

ings, which are also the retreat of foxes. Higher up, however, they 
are entirely bare—a corroded desert of rock, without a trace of any spring 
or trickling ice-stream. : 

Vegetation, retarded and sometimes wholly suspended by varying 
seasons and situations, as well as by positive altitude, is still much accele- 
rated in its development during the short summer of the High Alps 
(where, indeed, spring and summer are condensed into August, and 

tember leads from autumn into winter) by the increased force of the 
solar rays (solar radiation increasing in intensity with altitude), by the 
greater intensity of light, and by more rapid evaporation under diminished 
heric pressure. There is one vegetable production for the possible 
limits of which the Alps are not high enough, namely, the lichen; dif- 
ferent species of which adhering to the stones on the topmost peaks, are 
hete, as in the Arctic regions, the last outposts of the vegetable world. 
Somewhat lower on the mountain, mosses join the lichens, lining the 
fissures of the rocks, and forming soft cushions in the snow valleys, or on 
the banks of the torrents of melted snow. They appear at the level of 
8500 feet in a rich variety of species, amongst which some are peculiar 
tothe High Alps, and extend beyond the level of 9000 feet. Flower. 
ing plants, some of which spread naturally over the face of the moun- 
tans from the lower mountain to the snow region, establish themselves 
wherever sunshine and the necessary conditions of life are present; others, 
again, essentially Alpine plants, do not descend below a certain level, 
and are found even yet higher on the mountains. 

The dwarf and copse trees which succeed to the firs, frequently extend 
as far as the snow-line. The two most considerable trees amongst them, 
which supply the herdsmen with fuel at a higher point than any other, are 
the Alpine alder and the Alpine pine. The latter is a very picturesque tree. 
The mountain pine, dwarf fir, and Alpine alder are not merely serviceable 
as firewood in the Hochgebirge, but are an efficient —a against 
the destructive force of avalanches; in addition to which they afford food 
and shelter to animal life, and foster an abundant Alpine vegetation in 
their immediate vicinity. Shrubby plants thrive most in the region of 
these woods, but are not wholly dependent upon them, climbing often 
past the limits within which they flourish. The most numerous _—s 

lants are some species of the willow kind; next, the silver-leay 
alder, the Sabine and the Alpine medlar; and, more rarely, the red- 
berried elder, the black and blue woodbine, the Alpine currant, and the 
thododendron ferrugineum or Alpine rose, which has been styled with 
justice the queen of Alpine plants. The dwarf juniper in the Alps of 
Glarus, at 7100 feet, marks the highest limit of plants forming wood. 

The flowering plants of the Alpine zone are, with few exceptions, 
perennials. A severe season will often sweep away whole families of 
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annuals. Alpine flowers have a remarkably deep and vivid colouring. 
The most brilliant blues and reds, with a rich brown shading to black” 
are observable amid the white and yellow flowers of the low countries, 
and these'tints likewise seem to assume a purer and more dazzling hue 
in these ‘high regions. The Alpine plants also often grow in dense 
masses, and their extraordinary splendour of colouring lends consequen 
that magic charm to the fresh green turf which renders the pasture-lan 
of the High Alps so famous. Their balsamic fragrance is no less re. 
markable and cteristic: from the brilliant auricula down to the 
violet-seented moss (Byssus coltthes), this strong aromatic property is 
found widely prevalent. 

The fringed-leaf Alpine rose appears in masses at 4000 feet, the brown 
or rust-leaved variety is most abundant at 5000—a beautiful variety of 
the rust-leaved species is met with in some localities producing white 
flowers. ‘This lovely queen of Alpme flowers is surrounded by a re. 
splendent court, amongst which the tall purple, the spotted and the 
yellow gentians make themselves particularly observed. The Alpine 
campanula opens its delicate lilac flowers on the very brink of the glacier. 
Bright yellow auriculas and lowly saxifrages clothe whole tracts of rock; 
and the :rose-coloured campions grow in large conspicuous patches. 
Among the loveliest of the Alpine Flora may be named the anemone, the 
blue and white globularia, the ranunculus, the gay orchides, the meze- 
reon, the blue columbine, and a host of others. 

Many low shrubs, less remarkable for beauty of blossom than for their 
thick clusters of rich green leaves, such as the whortleberry and bilberry 
(which grow at an elevation of 7500 feet), the low heaths, the great 
marsh heath or empetrum, and the rock bramble, often cover extensive 
slopes, and with the neighbouring mosses form thick elastic cushions, 
which invite the traveller to a brief repose ; and no one who has stretched 
himself on one of these green divans, to gaze upon the mountain-tops 
glowing in the sunlight, the deep valley, and the blue Alpine lake, or to 
await in silence the step of the approaching chamois, can have failed to 
appreciate their charms. 

Some flowering plants have been found in an oasis in the Gorner 
glacier, 11,462 feet above the sea, and have also been discovered at a 
height of 11,770 feet, this being the highest point at which flowering 
plants exist on the Swiss Alps. The Axdrosace pennina has becn re- 
cently discovered on the so-called “ Nose” in the glacier of the Lys 
kamme on Monte Rosa (11,352 feet), and in its vicinity the Cerastium 
latifolium, Chrysanthemum Alpinum, Saxifraga oppositifolia, Ranun- 
culus glacialis, and others. Likewise, white and red varieties of the An- 
drosace pennina, on the highest point of the Piz Linard (10,700 feet), 
on the Shreckhorn (10,000 feet), and on the Hausstock (9780 feet). 
M. Desor, in his expedition up the Lanter-Aarhorn, found the Ranun- 
culus glacialis growing at a height of more than 11,000 feet, under the 
shade of a projecting point of rock; and Saussure found the <Aretia 
Helvetica, Silene acaulis, Geum montanwn, and Saxifraga brioides on 
Mont 'Cervin, at a height of 10,800 feet. 

Barren as the region of the High Alps is, its flowers form a brilliant 
covering for the rocks, and it would seem as if Nature made their summer 

the more gorgeous in consideration of its brief duration. Wherever 
& spot occurs free from snow, even on the loftiest crests of the Alps, vege- 
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tation seeks to establish a -_o lower down it rapidly.covers 
every free tract of rubble with turf, spreads itself in the form of moss, 
jichen, fungi, or of some flowering plant, over the cold damp -sand or 
blocks of the moraines, or exhibits.in the mountain hollows, and in .the 
channels of ancient glaciers, its richly diversified Flora. 

The domestic animals of the Alps are the living ornament of the 
seenery, otherwise almost oppressive in its grandeur. ‘The mountains 
would lose half their charm if the small huts, the token of man’s supre- 
macy amidst the most savage wastes, were absent. An oppressive 0 ow 
choly hangs over the rocky pastures when, in autumn, men and herds, 
horses and dogs, have abandoned the heights for the valleys. The regu- 
lar pastures extend to an elevation of from 4000 to 5000 feet; beyond 
are only summer pastures. They consist of tracts of grass of sometimes 
extraordinary extent, but seldom rise higher than 6500 feet. The sheep 

res extend to 7000 feet and upwards, and the goat finds a scant 
at still greater elevations. 

Many beasts of prey take up their abode among the more sav 
regions of the Alps. The most common of these is the fox, which the 
mountaineers consider to be of two different kinds, according to their 
place of abode. ‘The Alpine foxes dwell on the highest ranges of the 
mountains as far as the snow limit, till compelled in the winter to descend 
tothe lower regions. They abound, however, in hill and valley, wood 
and field, in spite of all the efforts made to destroy them. They have 
generally two or three dwellings at different heights in the mountains. 
The Alpine fox will lurk patiently for half a day behind a stone at the 
entrance of a marmot-hole, and when the little creature makes its ap- 
pearance, he lets it proceed some way, grinning and wagging his tail with 
satisfaction, and then cutting off its retreat, secures it without difficulty. 
A white variety, called the silver fox, has been shot in the Mihlehorn. 
Foxes run mad when Sirius is in the ascendant, just as dogs do. When 
thus afflicted, they attack dogs, cats, and children. Tschudi says he onee 
saw a girl kill a mad fox with an earthen vessel. The effects of the:bite 
ofa mad animal vary much. Of more than fifty persous who were bitten 
in one year in the canton of Zurich alone, only one died of hydrophobia: 
this was a woman who had received a bite upon her lip. On the other 
hand, nine out of thirteen persons who were bitten by a mad wolf died 
of this most terrible of al] maladies. 

The Alps are fortunate in possessing only one species of the latter 
animal, and even that has become very scarce. The Engadine, with its 
high woods, inaccessible ravines, and rocky glens ; the northern Alpine 
valleys of the Tessin ; the high ranges of the Valais and Berne, and of 
the Jura as far as Puntrut, are now almost the only places much fre- 
quented by this inveterate foe to domestic animals. Its depredations are, 

wever, in winter time, carried over a wide extent of country, and down 
far away into the open plains. The traveller may stil] see the Gem nets— 
“ Wolfsgarne”—formerly employed to catch these animals, in the villages 
of the Leberberg ; and more than thirty wolves’ heads and jaws may be 
seen grinning hideously under the roof of the council-house at Davos. 
There exists up to the present day an organised wolf-hunt in the Jura of 
ithe Canton de Vaud. The excavation of wolves’ holes has been much 
practised of late years, and Pére Gesner relates that a huntsman called 

Gobler, on one of these occasions, made a threefold capture: thatef a 
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wolf, a fox, and an old woman. Neither of the three had ventured to stir 
the whole night for fear of the other. It is related of a certain gentle. 
man of Misocco, named A’Marca, that going out of his house-door one 
winter’s evening, he was suddenly attacked by a hungry wolf. With 
one blow of his fist he stretched the animal dead on the ground ; taking 
it up by the tail, he then tossed it into the room, at the feet of his wife, 
who excited his wrath. Varieties of colour are seldom seen amo 
the Alpine wolves ; yet in Gesner’s time several black wolves were found 
in the Rheinthal and the Grisons, and they are not uncommon in the 
Pyrenees in the present day. 

The wild cat is met with in some districts, more particularly in the 
Jura of the Canton de Vaud, and lynxes once abounded in Switzerland ; 
but even in the Grisons, where they are now most numerous, the number 
annually slain at present is two, or at most three. They are chiefly met 
with in the lofty mountain forests of the Valais, the Tessin, and Berne, 
occasionally in Uni, and very rarely in Glarus. As they are very destruc. 
tive to sheep—more than one same Ear and sixty having been devoured by 
three or four lynxes in the summer of 1814, in the mountains of the 
Simmenthal—when a trace of a lynx is seen in the Alps, every effort ig 
made to capture the ravenous beast, which is, however, never at a loss for 
places of concealment. A lynx which was shot on the Axenberg, in 
Schwytz, in February, 1813, hed destroyed some forty sheep and goats 
in the space of a few weeks. 

The mountaineers distinguish three varieties of the brown bear as 
tenanting the Alps : the large black, the large grey, and the small brown 
mountain bear. It is more especially in the thinly-peopled and poorly- 
cultivated districts of the Rheetian High Alps that bears and other sav 
beasts of prey abound at the present day; but they are met with also in 
the valleys of Mallanches, Masin, Misocco, and others. Scarcely a year 
passes, indeed, that some are not shot, or at least seen in the high pasture 
districts. 

The animals, however, which lend the greatest charm to the moun- 
tains are the chamois ; those beautiful swift-footed antelopes of the rock, 
which wander in small herds through the loneliest districts of the Alpe 
pears the highest ridges, and course rapidly over leagues of ice-fiel 

ociable and peaceful amongst themselves, and harmless to other crea- 
tures, they will readily join company with the herds of Alpine cattle, 
and might be tamed and domesticated, but that man’s invariable hostile 
attitude towards them has inspired them with an almost invincible dread 
ofhim, This animal, although an antelope, bears, as is well known, 4 
strong resemblance to the goat, especially the goat of the Alps. Its ordi- 
summer abode are the highest and most inaccessible parts of the 
High Alps. They are exceedingly frolicsome, and may be seen engaged 
in giddy gambols and sham-fights for hours together. During the night 
they lie, commonly in small troops, between rocks and hillocks, or in the 
shelter of caverns. In autumn, when the snow silvers over the Alpine 
peaks, and descends further and further into the mountain pastures, the 
chamois likewise come down towards the upper forests, which they adopt 
altogether for their head-quarters in winter. They prefer under such cit- 
cumstances the shelter of widely-branching firs, which protect the grass 
beneath from the snow. 
The grace and agility of the chamois are very remarkable. They 
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hound across wide and deep chasms, and balance themselves on almost 
imperceptible ledges; then throwing themselves on their hind feet, reach 
securely the landing-place, often ‘no bigger than a man’s fist, on which 
their unerring eye has been fixed. Their wonderful sense of smell, 
: and hearing, and their remarkable instincts of locality, preserve 
them from many perils, for they are pursued by beasts of prey as well as 
by men. In winter, when they withdraw into the more secluded forests, 
the | x lurks in ambush for them ; in summer they incur danger from 
the lammergeyer and the steinadler. Not unfrequently, an avalanche 

rises and buries a whole herd; or loose stones, which during spring 
and summer tumble from the heights in all directions, crush them one 
at a time. 

The chamois are said to be far more numerous in every region of the 
Alps than is commonly supposed, because in summer travelling little or 
nothing is seen of them. If they see a man, they keep’ their eyes 

ietly fixed upon him without stirring, and do not rise till they énd 
a he also sees them. When we hear of single huntsmen, as Heirich 
Heitz of Glarus, and David Zwicky of Mollis, who have each shot their 
1300 head, and of Colani, the great chamois prince of the Engadine, as 
he was called, who destroyed as many as 2800, we may conceive an idea, 
yot of the amount of destruction only, but of the immense number which 

are not destroyed. 
' The trained chamois-hunters of Switzerland belong to the poorer 
classes, They are a sturdy, frugal race, inured to all weathers, with 
sharp eyes, steady heads, strong, well-seasoned frames, resolute spirits, 
calm, ready, and circumspect. ‘They must be first-rate climbers as well 
as good shots, and, above all, have good lungs and untiring energy. The 
regular chamois hunt, which in the time of Maximilian I. was an imperial 
pepe in the Tyrol, and has become so again under the reigning monarch, 

tancis Joseph, would appear to be somewhat too difficult and laborious 
for a high-bred amusement. Charles Boner has, however, in his charm- 
ing work, ‘Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria,” given a 
most captivating account of the delights and perils attendant upon such 
sports of the mountain, as distinguished from those of the field. The re- 
corded adventures of the chamois-hunters are innumerable. Every aged 
hunter has his hundred perilous escapes to relate. Few of these were, 
however, men of such mark as Johann Marcus.Colani, who dwelt just 
above the village of Pontoesma. He had appropriated the mountain dis- 
trict for several leagues round as his own especial hunting-ground, and it 
was rumoured that he had an apartment adorned with the weapons and 
accoutrements of the foreign hunters, chiefly Tyrolese, he had shot. He 
was also reputed to shoot with charmed bullets. 

Next to the chamois, the ibex takes the foremost place amongst the 
characteristic animals of the Alps. It is a beautiful creature, much larger 
than the chamois, and its splendid horns give it a stately appearance. 
Although more easily shot than the chamois—for it is killed at once by a 
wound which would not prevent the latter from running for a league— 
hunting the ibex is attended with greater exertion, difficulties, and 
dangers, than the chamois, ‘The ibex will scale a rock ten or fifteen feet 
high, where the footing is almost perpendicular ; and it can stand firmly 
on a ridge of rock not wider than the bar of a gate. Unfortunately this 
interesting animal is very rare. The last of the species remaining in 
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Glarus was shot in 1550; its horns are still preserved in the council. 

house at Glarus. They were also frequent formerly in the Grisons, where 
they are now almost extirpated. In the Tyrol they have not been seen, 
for more than a century, although the archbishops of Saltzburg did their 
utmost to preserve them. They are now scarcely to be met with, except 
in the inaecessible Alps which divide the Valais from Piedmont, and on 
the lofty mountains of Savoy, where, in the year 1821, an enactment was 
made to protect the ibex from the chase. Such protection is, however, 
easily disregarded, and in many parts of Switzerland the traveller can eat 
of its much esteemed flesh, or purchase whole skins with horns for his 
museum. 

The little marmot, the companion of the wandering Savoyard boys, has 
its home on the loftiest crags of the Alps, where no trees or bushes grow, 
and where neither goats nor sheep often venture. It is among the most 
interesting of all the Alpine animals. A great deal has been written 
about it; but still its habits have by no means been accurately described. 
One of the best early accounts occurs in Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland, 
translated from the German of Dr. Girtaner. A French translation of 
the same memoir occurs in Rozier’s Journal for 1786. The marmot 
differs considerably in its manner of life from other animals of the 
order of Rodents to which it belongs, living chiefly upon herbs—as the 
Alpine plantain, motherwort, clover, sorrel, a and toad flax. It 
is also said to devour young birds and eg Their summer life is of 
short duration. They bask in the sun, sport aelilly together, or roam 
to short distances in search of food; but the first that discerns a suspi- 
cious object, a bird, a fox, or a heman being, whistles in a deep loud key, 
and in a moment all have vanished. A sportsman rarely succeeds in 
outwitting them, and then not till he has passed several hours in watch- 
ing his opportunity. They are, however, often dug out in the begmning 
of winter, or caught m traps during the summer. Hence marmot flesh 
is no rarity in some parts of the High Alps. The summer dwelling is 
often as much as 8000 feet above ‘the sea; but towards autumn the 
marmot constructs a winter habitation at a much lower elevation. Here, 
having lain in a stock of hay, the whole family go to sleep, resting their 
heads on their tails, and in this state of torpor they pass six or seveD 
months of the year. In many cantons it is forbidden to dig for marmots; 
and surely where Nature does so much to protect the life of a harmless 
auimal, it is impious to connive at its extirpation. 

The traveller who ascends to the adamantine summits of the Hochge- 
birge, or High Alps, and leaves, as he fancies, all creation behind him, 
may still oecasionally hear a shrill defiant “Pui! pui!” above him. He 
looks above and discerns a moving speck in the dim blue sky. It floats 
nearer, but its wings scarcely beat. Soon it comes down with a rustling 
sound, and see! the roy al vulture of the High Alps is wheeling around 
him with outspread pinions. The bart, or lammergeyer (bearded or 
lamb-vulture), is the condor of European mountains, but displays the 
same inferiority to that animal which the Swiss Alps do to the Andes. 
Its form is, however, always gigantic ; and from its habits and organisa- 
tion it is the most remarkable of all the Alpine birds. It partakes at 
once of the character of the vulture and of the eagle. Its voracity is 
astonishing. The stomach of one that was opened contained five bullock’s 
ribs and the leg of a young goat. Another contained the hip-bone of a 
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cow, the fore-quarter of a chamois, many smaller bones, and a heath- 
cock’s claws. It was evident that the bird had pursued and devoured 
these animals one after another. The recorded instances in which this 
bird has carried off children are innumerable. One child was saved after 
having been carried a considerable distance, and lived to be an old 
woman, but was always known as Geter Anni—“ Vulture Annie.”’ It has 
even killed shepherds’ boys, and will attack men if asleep or in a dan- 
gerous position, when, as with cattle, it tries to push or terrify them down 
the precipice. In earlier times, this giant amongst European birds of 
rey inhabited all the districts of the higher Alps; but. it has greatly 
F minished in numbers, building in the present day nests only in the 
mountains of Tessin, the Grisons, the Valais, Uri, and Berne. On the 
other mountains its appearance is rare, and in most cases solitary. An 
old lammergeyer was for many years observed. to perch nately at 
certain seasons on a huge block of stone in the Grindelwald glacier. 
The position was quite inaccessible, and beyond the reach of rifle shot. 
The shepherds of the neighbourhood knew it well, and used to call it 
“the Old Woman.” 

But it is not only with actual living forms of a strange character that 
the Alps are peopled, the inhabitants, like most mountaineers, have 
many superstitions; and in their instance the awful phenomena and the 
perils and dangers of the High Alps add to their appalling character. 
On certain Alps, and at certain times, phantom droves of cattle are 
heard tramping past with horrible shouts and bellowings, but the herds- 
men take care to keep out of the way of these visitants. The Alpen- 
riicken is a myth firmly believed in by all the cowherd families in 
Switzerland. They are not willing, however, to talk of this strange 
apparition before strangers; but at times, when seated round their fires, 
smoking their short pipes, and their hearts opened by a draught of Kirch- 
wasser, they relate in a few mysterious words, how occasionally, after the 
evening milking, the cows become restless, and on a sudden the whole 
herd is lifted into the air by mighty invisible hands, and the animals, 
lowing plaintively and turning their anguish-stricken faces backwards, 
are borne away over the mountains. Not a single cow is then to be 
found in the whole Alp, where, indeed, it is unsafe to look for them long ; 
but the following morning finds them all safe and sound at their grazing. 
On most of the Alps tales are told of bewitched cows; the red ones are 
most frequently the objects of this superstition, and are supposed to be in 
alliance with the Prince of Darkness. The “ Bull of Uri,” the benefactor 
of his country, who vanquished the terrible monster of the Sureneu, was, 


however, milk-white. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 







By Srr NATHANIEL. 






. .. And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Sc. 3. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! — 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act Tl. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 

































I].—Buaise PAscat. 


To two classes of thoughtful readers, Pascal will always be a cherished 
author: to those who delight in acute reasoning, in the Jogical processes 
of a searching intellect, in the caustic exposure of a sophism, or system 
of sophisms; and again to those who are given to muse, and marvel as 
they muse, on the being and destiny, the prospects and possibilities, the 
contradictions and anomalies, of Human Nature. 

To the former class of admirers, Pascal’s power of attraction lies in 
the Provincial Letters. To the latter, in his fragmentary Thoughts. 
‘The Pensées are to some the suggestion and occasion of 


—that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened : * 
or if they do not induce this happy frame of relief and consolation, not 
the less are they valued as chiming in with the mind’s moody self-com- 
munings, and giving new force, and profounder depth, and more intense 
expression to the soul's reflections on the problem of Life. 

Experience, like a pale musician, holds 

A dulcimer of patience in his hand ; 

Whence harmonies we cannot understand 

Of God’s will in his worlds, the strain unfolds 

In sad, perplexéd minors. Deathly colds 

Fall on us while we hear and countermand 

Our sanguine heart back from the fancy-land, 

With nightingales in visionary wolds.t 
Then it is, that to our mental eye, wearied with gazing, and watching, 
and straining for signal of relief, for star of hope, for dawn of day and 








* Wordsworth: Lines on Revisiting the Banks of the Wye, &c. 
+ E. B. Browning: Sonnets. 
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day's blessed light, across the dark dreary waste,—then it is, that to our 
heart of hearts, perplexed in the extreme, wailing forth to the winds and 
wilds its exceeding bitter ery, 

What hope of answer or relief ?— 


then it is that the Thoughts of a thinker like Blaise Pascal come home 
with sympathetic significance, as of one who has also felt the iron enter 
into his soul, and bears about with him in the body the marks and scars 
of its lacerating power—of one who had his time of temptation, but in 
time of temptation fell not away—who “fought his doubts and gathered 
strength” —who indeed was perplexed, but not in despair, cast down, but 
not destroyed—bewildered as he looked at the things which are seen, 
and a a resolving, and acting out the resolve, to look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal. This world’s phenomena, things that appear, ra Sderopeva, 
—what meaning have they, what message, to the troubled student of 
them ? Who is sufficient for these things ? And therefore would Pascal 
read them, so far as he might, and explain them, so far as he could, by 
the light of another world— 


The light that never was on sea or shore 


of this night-wandering globe; believing that what he looked for here- 
after, could support and solace him now; and that what he knew not 
now, he should know hereafter—not conjecturally, wistfully, indefinitely, 
as in a glass darkly, but—but then—face to face. 

For he was a good man, in evil days; ove that loved much, in days 
when the love of the many had waxed cold. A French sptrituel, not in 
the French sense; one of those spiritually-minded—not in the mere 
common English sense either—who seek, religiously, to do what the 
Malebranche philosophy would do metaphysically, to see all things in 
God— 

Ever on the watch, 
Willing to work and to be wrought upon, 
They need not extraordinary calls 
To rouse them; in a world of life they live, 
By sensible impressions not enthralled, 
But by their quickening impulse made more prompt 
To hold fit converse with the spiritual world, 
And with the generations of mankind 
Spread over time, past, present, and to come, 
Age after age, till Time shall be no more. 
Such minds are truly from the Deity, 
For they are Powers ; and hence the highest bliss 
That flesh can know is theirs—the consciousness 
Of whom they are, habitually infused 
Through every image and through every thought.* 


This consciousness might not in Pascal attain the summit of “ highest 
bliss”——his temperament allowing him at the utmost 


Rather to be resigned than blest, 


* Wordsworth: “ Prelude.” Book XIV. 
+ Keble: “ Christian Year.” 
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but, counting not himself to have apprehended, this one thing he did— 
reaching forth unto those things which were before him, and above him 
(not without the frequent misgiving, Such thimgs are too wonderful for 
me: I cannot attain unto them!), he pressed towards the mark, and set 
his eye on the prize of his high calling, and so ran, that he might 
obtain. 

Let each man think himself an act of God, 

His mind a thought, his life a breath of God ; 

And let each try by great thoughts and good deeds 

To show the most of Heaven he hath in him.* 


Rare Christian philosophy ; rarer Christian practice. For the philosophy 
and the practice conjomed, we must look for a Pascal; and how often is 
a Pascal to be found, in the ages of faith ? 

Dr. Chalmers, at a crisis in his inner life—the turning-point, in fact, 
of his faith and practice, when recovering in early manhood from that 
almost fatal illness which so deeply influenced his subsequent career— 
thus writes from the farm-house of Fincraigs (1809) to Mr. Carstairs of 
Anstruther: “I have been reading Pascal’s Thoughts on Religion; you 
know his history—a man of the richest endowments, and whose youth 
was signalised by his profound and original speculations in mathematical 
science, but who could stop shortt in the brilliant career of discovery, 
who could resign all the splendours of literary reputation, who could re- 
nounce without a sigh all the distinctions which are conferred upon 
genius, and resolve to devote every talent and every hour to the defence 
and illustration of the Gospel. This, my dear sir, is superior to all 
Greek and to all Roman fame.”t Thomas Chalmers, the mathematician 
and natural philosopher, resolved to put his strong hand to the same 
plough, and to look not back, but to work his Master’s work in that 

eld which is the world, while it was yet day, that he might bring his 
sheaves with him, in that harvest which is the end of the world, and of 
which the reapers are the angels,—knowing, feeling, with all the clear 
knowledge and strong feeling of his earnest nature, that the night was 
coming, and would not tarry, when no man could work. 


* P. J. Bailey : “ Festus.” 

t It is worthy of notice, however, in passing, that Pascal himself, in the Pensees, 
attributes the “disgust” he eventually came to feel for scientific studies, to the 
paucity of sympathising fellow-students: there were so few who cared for 
geometry as he did, and with whom he could take any such “sweet counsel” as 
geometricians may be supposed to take together, over triangles and rhomboids 
and parallelograms and the like. 

His words are: “J’avais passé beaucoup de temps dans l'étude des sciences 
abstraites ; mais le peude gens avec qui on peut en communiquer m’en avait 
dégouté.”— Pensées de Pascal, Premiére partie, Article ix. § xxvi. 

In the latest instalment of that curious work, the Diary of Dr. John Byrom, 
published by the Chetham Society, there is the following entry, sub anno 1737, 
referring to a conversation the stenographic Doctor had with various friends, 
Bishop Butler among the rest: “ Monsieur Paseal was mentioned and some part 
of his life, which not being represented right, I remembered how it was, and told 
them, and saying that he was such a genius for mathematical knowledge, and 
that at last he showed the truly great man, and left it for knowledge of a superior 
kind.” — Remains of John Byrom, vol. ii. p. 96. 
¢ Hanna’s Life of Chalmers, vol. i. ch. vii 
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The Provincial Letters are the study of the most polished men of the 
world, not less than the Pensées are the study of him who in this world 
can find no rest for the sole of his foot, and who, because wandering hither 
and thither throughout it, seeking rest and finding none, seeks one to 
come, which hath foundations, not built with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. The Letters on the Jesuits captivate every lover of ratiocinative 
skill—every one who can enjoy the sight of home-thrust after home- 
thrust dealt with the ease and adroitness of a master of fence—every one 
with a liking for polenmeal agility, precision, and sharp practice—every 
one with a malicious taste for irony and sarcasm in their most recherché 
form and spirit. Mr. Macaulay is said* to have pronounced the Provin- 
cial Letters to be “ almost the only book one could never get tired of.” 
In his History of England he has not overlooked them and their infla- 
ence. He calls the conflict between the Jansenists and the Jesuits, a 
long, strange, glorious conflict of genius against power: the Jesuits call- 
ing cabinets, tribunals, universities, to their aid, while Port Royal ap- 

led, not in vain, to the hearts and understandings of millions. The 
dictators of Christendom, he goes- on to say, found themselves, on a 
sudden, in the position of culprits. “ They were arraigned on the charge 
of having systematically debased the anion of evangelical morality, for 
the purpose of increasing their own influence ; and the charge was en- 
forced in a manner which at once arrested the attention of the whole 
world: for the chief accuser was Blaise Pascal. 

“His intellectual powers were such as have rarely been bestowed on 
any of the children of men; and the vehemence of the zeal which ani- 
mated him was but too well proved by the cruel penances and vigils 
under which his macerated frame sank into an early grave. His spirit 
was the spirit of Saint Bernard: but the delicacy of his wit, the purity, 
the energy, the simplicity of his rhetoric, had never been equalled, except 
by the great masters of Attic eloquence. All Europe read and admired, 
langhed and wept. The Jesuits attempted to reply: but their feeble 
answers were received by the public with shouts of mockery.”f 

It. has been said of the excellent, the exemplary Bourdaloue, that his 
preaching was, for thirty years, nothing but one long and powerful refu- 
tation of the Provincial Letters—one eloquent and reiterated act of 
avenging retort on Pascal. In his sermon on Evil-Speaking, Father 
Bourdaloue, tracking out in all its doublings and retours this vice of mé- 
disance which, “ not content with the will to afford pleasure and to play 
the censor agreeably, is moreover bent on passing for honest, charitable, 
well-intentioned,” thus proceeds in his general indictment, to all appear- 
ance with a very particular reference: “ Car voila un des abus de notre 
siécle. On a trouvé le moyen de consacrer la médisance, de la changer 
en vertu, et méme dans une des plus saintes vertus, qui est le zéle de la 
gloire de Dieu. ... . Il faut humilier ces gens-la, dit-on, et il est du 
bien de l’Eglise de flétrir leur réputation et de diminuer leur crédit. 





* By Thomas Moore, who, some morning in June, 1831, “breakfasted at 
Rogers’s,” “to meet Macaulay,” and then and there, among other good things, 
“snapped up” the young statesman’s dictum about these Letters, as no “uncon- 
sidered trifle” or inconsiderable mem. “ pour servir 4” Master Tom's diary. 

?t Macaulay’s History of England, vol. ii. ch. vi. 
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Cela s’établit comme un principe: la-dessus, on se fait une conscience, 
et il n’y a rien que l'on ne se croie permis par un si beau motif. Qn in- 
vente, on exagére, on empoisonne les choses, on ne tes rapporte qu’a 
demi; on fait valoir ses préjugés comme des vérités incontestables ; on 
débite cent faussetés; on confond Je général avec le particulier ; ce 
qu'un a mal dit, on le fait dire a tous, et ce que plusieurs ont bien dit, 
on ne le fait dire & personne ; et tout cela, encore une fois, pour la 
gloire de Dieu. Car cette direction d’intention rectifie tout cela. Elle ne 
suffirait pas pour rectifier une €quivoque, mais elle est plus que suffisante 

ur rectifier la calomnie, quand on est persuade qu'il y va du service de 

ieu.”* Sainte Beuve may safely enough affirm, that if Bourdaloue had 
not here in his mind’s eye the Letters of Pascal, and was not here discuss- 
ing him trait by trait before his listeners, many of whom must have been 
at the same time shocked and delighted, and unable to refrain from ad- 
miring, though under protest,—why, then there is not a single portrait 
from life in either Saint-Simon or La Bruyére. 

In more respects than one, the appearance of the Letters to a Pro- 
vincial was a memorable event in France. As M. Bordas Demoulint 
observes, Pascal aided the progress of reason and free inquiry by the 
admirable clearness he imparted to the treatment of abstruse themes, until 
then discussed only in the language of the schools. Descartes had set the 
example in metaphysics, and, before him, Bernard de Palissy and Jean 
Rey in natural history. Men began to feel the need of seeing and judging 
for themselves. Pascal’s book fait épogue in the French language, as the 
manifesto of a religious and political opposition to established abuses and 
accepted falsities. Pascal is recognised as one of the leading founders of 
French prose. He and they are sometimes charged with banishing from 
it the naive grace, the exuberant ease, the vigorous freedom, the lively 
colouring, which enrich it in the old writers.[ The answer given is, that 





* When Bourdaloue first appeared in the pulpit, in 1670, the public mind was 
agitated on the question of Port Royal versus Jesuitism. The Pensées of Pascal, 
collected and arranged by his friends, were for the first time published, and, says 
M. Sainte Beuve, revived that impression of the Provincial Letters, “qui était la 
blessure toujours saignante de la Société de Jésus.” The Jesuit Bourdaloue is 
described by this writer as, at this juncture, ascending with éclat the pulpits of 
the capital and of the Tuileries, and coming unexpectedly to raise anew the 
honour of his Order, and to plant in his turn the flag of a pressing, eloquent, 
austere style of preaching. As the fond du tableau we are shown the court of 
Louis XIV., such as it appeared at that epoch to Christian eyes—Madame de la 
Vallitre paling, though not yet eclipsed, beside the now radiant Montespan; Mo- 
litre at summit of his art and favour, and allowing himself all kinds of auda- 
city, on the sole condition of being amusing;—then enters Bourdaloue, and Jesuit 
prédication jon is the mode, the topic of the day, the subject of Madame de Sévigné’s 
letters, the alarm of old courtiers, and the despair of young preachers. 

t In his Eloge de Pascal. 1842. 

~ M. Gustave Planche, in his survey of the rise and progress of his native 
language, follows up a critique on the diction of Montaigne by some remarks on 
that of Pascal. The syntax of Montaigne, he says, sufficient as an exponent of the 
capricious reflection of the Essais, becomes wholly transformed in the hands of 
Pascal, who gives to his phraseology a severer and more accurate contour, and with 
whom a combination of words no longer proposes to itself the mere expression of 
the general or particular, concrete or abstract idea, bat aims directly at concise- 
ness. “Syntax, in the mouth of Pascal, proclaims a sumptuary law, and banishes 
from the all womanish coquetry of phrase ; it sanctions no elegance that 
is not of a severe type ; it gathers together the trailing folds of diction, and forbids 
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so it needs must be, since, these qualities, according to Bossuet, belong to 
the sports of flighty childhood and impulsive youth, not to the maturity 
of good sense, regulated by experience. M. Demoulin characterises the 
style of Pascal as neat, concise, rapid, elegant, almost mathematically 
ise, and flexible in its adaptation to all the movements of the em- 
fodied thought. “‘ Together with these qualities there appear that grace, 
ease, fertility, boldness, energy, and pomp which befit a duly cultivated 
mind.” Sir James Stephen contrasts—many would, with less diserimina- 
tion, have compared—Pascal’s style with that of Junius, than whom no 
man was ever so greatly indebted to mere style; yet, with all its recom- 
mendations, Ais, by Sir James's verdict, is eminently vicious—bein 
laboured, pompous, antithetical—never self-forgetful, never flowing freely, 
never in repose ; whereas Pascal’s is the ‘transparent, elastic, unobtru- 
sive medium of thought.’’ Indeed, of the Letters of Junius and those of 
Pascal, in general, our Cambridge Professor seems to hold, that what will 
critically describe the one, will a true interpreted by contraries of the 
others; accordingly, after showing that the pseudonymous pamphleteer, 
about whose personality the world is yet unresolved, was a writer who 
embraced no large principles, awakened no generous feelings, and scarcely 
advocated any great social interest; after declaring him to have given equally 
little proof of the love of man, and of the love of books ; after describing 
his topics and thoughts as connected with mere passing interests—his in- 
vective as merciless and extravagant—and his personal antipathies and 
inordinate self-esteem as barely disguised beneath the veil of public spirit, 
—Sir James Stephen exclaims: ‘ Reverse all this, and you have the cha- 
racteristics of the ‘ Provincial Letters.’ ”* Pascal’s playfulness he admires 
as gay without an effort; while Pascal’s indignation is never morose, 
vindictive, or supercilious—it is but philanthropy kindling into righteous 


—_—-— ~ a ne ae eee 





that speech in any case overstep the limits of thought.” And then the critic pro- 
ceeds to show how this implacable austérité is softened and toned down in the hands 
of Montesquieu and Voltaire. See Planche’s Portraits Littéraires, t. ii. (“Dela 
langue francaise.” ) 

M. Villemain teaches his academical hearers that it was Pascal, with his reflec- 
tions, so lively and novel, on the art of persuasion, and his ingenious comparison 
of the spirit of geometry with that of finesse, that fixed the true principles of taste 
in the art of writing, and that justified by anticipation certain paradoxes of 
D’Alembert and Condillac. “ A geometer like D’Alembert, but eloquent as De- 
mosthenes, Pascal ridicules beforehand the dryasdust method adopted by Con- 
dillac in his Art d’écrire, and which, in the name of justice, prohibits to one and all 
the part of orator and poet.”—VitLemain: Tableau du XVIII" Siécle, t, iv. 

The style of the Thoughts is less polished, as Mr. Hallam remarks, than that of 
the Provincial Letters, and the sentences are “sometimes ill-constructed and 
elliptical.” But Mr. Hallam justly ranks the Thoughts, as a monument of Pascal's 
genius, above the Letters ; and says, “ they burn with an intense light ; condensed 
in expression, sublime, energetic, rapid, they hurry away the reader till he is 
scarcely able or willing to distinguish the sophisms from the truth which they 
contain.” For that many of them are are. pee of bearing a calm scrutiny, this 
calm scrutineer (such Mr. Hallam eminently and honourably is) accounts indis- 
putable. And he considers the notes of Voltaire to be sometimes unanswerable, 
though always intended to detract; “but the splendour of Pascal's eloquence 
absolutely annihilates, in effect on the general reader, even this antagonist,”— 
Hatiam’s Literature of Europe, Part IV. ch. ii. 

* Sir J. Stephen’s Ecclesiastical, &c., Essays, vol. i. 
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The Jesuits have had many assailants, first and last, of every 
ity and of every temper. Never, perhaps, have they had an 
so free from had blood in his veins and bad language in his 
as Blaise Pascal; yet never one, of any kind, who dealt them ¢ 
a blow and such great discouragement. A significant contrast Ais 
Satires on the Jesuits present to the Satires on the Jesuits of our John 
Oldham, his almost contemporary,* whose style of onslaught may he 
guessed from one brief sample— 

Sooner (which is the test impossible 

Shall aS vile brood o landn and hell , 

Give o’er to plot, be villains, and rebel ; 

Than I with utmost spite and vengeance cease 

To prosecute, and plague the cursed race. 


And then the poet invokes whatever can stimulate wrath and embitter 
fury, to aid him as he writes—enumerating a list of likely appliances for 
the purpose : 

All this urge on my rank envenomed spleen, 

And with keen satire edge my stabbing pen, 

That its each home-set thrust their blood may draw, 

Hach drop of ink like aquafortis gnaw. 

Red-hot with vengeance thus, T’ll brand disgrace 

So deep, no time shall e’er the marks deface ; 

Till my severe and exemplary doom 

Spread wider than their guilt, till it become 

ore dreaded than the bar, and frighten worse 

Than damning Pope’s anathema and curse.T 
Pascal’s ‘‘ mild course” told more on the constitution of the Society, than 
all the violent drastics of inglorious John Oldham’s sort put together. A 
modern critic, who describes Pascal as holding up his enemies to immortal 
scorn, and painting them in the most contemptible and ludicrous atti- 
tudes, “‘ on a Grecian urn,”t and as preserving “those wasps and flies 
in the richest amber,” intimates his own doubt whether Pascal has not 
honoured too much “ those wretched sophisters, by destroying them with 
the golden shafts of Apollo? Had not the broad hoof of Pan, or the elub 
of Hercules, been a more appropriate weapon for crushing and mangling 
them into mire?” But the questioner admits that had Pascal employed 
coarser weapons, although equally effective, against his enemies, he had 
gained less glory for himself. After all, quiet and moderate as may be 
the assailant’s bearing in the early stages of the attack, he warms up ere 
the close into something very near akin to vehemence. He feels his way. 
He plays, cat-like, at first, with the prey that writhes and twists and 
turns so tortuously within his clutch. But he tires of this—tires of the 
tactics of his foe, too slippery to be borne for long together—tires of his 
own tactics in dealing too flippantly with an incorrigible dissembler: 
sarcasm has fulfilled its part—indignation must now have scope; the 


it & 








_“ Oldham was some nine years old, at the time of Pascal's death in 1662. Both 
died at about the same age—in their fortieth year. 

t Oldham’s Poetical Works, p. 84. (Bell’s Annotated Edition.) 

} Referring to Pascal’s “ Attic salt and Attic elegance of style.” 
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hour of the sheet-lightning is past, and that of the forked lightning is 
come; the lambent flame is extinguished, and there goes forth a devour- 
Sang to pursue his adversaries, and drive them from their last refuge 
of fi 


Lamentation has been made over the fragmentary and unfinished 
character of Pascal’s “Thoughts.” They have been supposed, as Mr. 
Hallam says, to be fragments of a more systematic work that he had 

, or perhaps only reflections committed to paper, with no design 
of publication in their actual form. But, as is generally the case with 
works of genius, Mr. Hallam* justly contends, we do not easily persuade 
ourselves that they could have been improved by any such alteration as 
would have destrvyed their type ; and they are at present bound together 

a real coherence through the predominant character of the reasonings 
and sentiments, and give us everything that we could desire in a more 
regular treatise without the tedious verbosity which regularity is apt to 
produce. To the rapid, vigorous, exalting Pensées of Blaise Pascal we 
may apply the words of Shakspeare’s Richard Plantagenet— 


Faster than spring-time showers, comes Thought on Thought ; 
And not a Thought, but thinks on dignity.+ 


M, Jay, in his Eloge de Montaigne, describes Pascal,—“ écrivain sublime, 
gui ne s arréte qu’en tremblant dans les regions supérieures de la pensée,” 
—as only escaping from despair by taking refuge in the bosom of religion ; 
and even there, unable to secure confidence and peace except by attach- 
ing himself to ascetic doctrines, in their most rigorous abstract form ; 
thus returning by a cross-path to the brilliant chimera of stoicism. The 
“enlogist” of Epicurean Montaigne cannot be supposed to sympathise 
very deeply with the Christian Stoic. Pascal himself, however, seems to 
have had a pronounced penchant for Montaigne, whose Essays, it has 
been remarked, attracted him beyond all other books, the Bible and St. 
Augustine excepted, if we may judge from the tone and frequency of his 
allusions to them. Wholly discordant as may have been the natures, 
moral and intellectual, of the two men, there is truth in what Mr. Hallam 
observes, that Pascal, though abhorring the religious and moral careless- 
ness of Montaigne, found much that fell in with his own reflections in the 
contempt of human opinions, the perpetual humbling of human reason, 
which runs through the bold and original work of his predecessor. ‘“ He 
quotes no book so frequently ; and indeed, except Epictetus, and onee or 
twice Descartes, he hardly quotes any other at all. Pascal was too acute 
a geometer, and too sincere a lover of truth, to countenance the sophisms 
of mere Pyrrhonism; but like many theological writers, in exalting faith 
he does not always give reason her value, and furnishes weapons which 
the seeptic might employ against himself.” Pascal had reflected deeply, 
Mr. Hallam elsewhere remarks, upon the sceptical objections to all human 
reasoning, and though sometimes, out of a desire to elevate religious faith 
at its expense, he seems to consider them unanswerable, he was too clear- 


_———_. — 





* Literature of Europe, vol. ii. 
+ Second Part of King Henry the Sixth, Act LL Sc. 1. 
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headed to believe them just.* Reason,” he says, “confounds the 
dogmatists, and nature the sceptics.” “ We have an incapacity of demon. 
stration, which one cannot overcome ; we have a conception of truth which 
the others cannot disturb.”’” He throws out a notion of a more complete 
method of reasoning than that of geometry, wherein everything shall be 
demonstrated, which, however, he holds to be unattainable; and 
on this account he might think the cavils of Pyrrhonism invincible by 
pure reason. f 

Of that “seditious rabble of doubts,” which, from time to time, rise 
to dispute the empire of the understanding in the formation of our judg. 
ments—causing a sagan, 4 eclipse of that light in which the soul 
seemed to dwell—Mr. Henry Rogers, in his very able Essay on the Geniug 
of Pascal, has remarked, that such a disturbance of the intellectual atmo- 
= no more argues the want of habitual faith, than the variations of 
the compass argue the severance of the connexion between the magnet and 
the pole ; or, ‘Tah the oscillations of the “ rocking-stone” argue that the 
solid mass can be heaved from its bed: a child may shake, but a giant 
cannot overturn it. Moods there are, as he feelingly shows, —occasioned 
perhaps by nervous depression, or a fit of melancholy, or an attack of 
pain, or harassing anxieties, or the loss of friends, or their misfortunes 
and calamities, or signal triumphs of baseness, or signal discomfitures of 
virtue, or, above all, from conscious neglect of duty—moods wherein a 
man shall sometimes feel as if he had lost sight even of those primal 
truths on which he has been accustomed to gaze as on the stars of the 
firmament—bright, serene, and unchangeable ; eveu such truths as the 
existence of God, his paternal government of the world, and the divine 
origin of Christianity.[ ‘ And as there are probably few who have pro- 
foundly investigated the evidences of truth, who have not felt them- 
selves for a moment at least, and sometimes for a yet longer space, as if 
on the verge of universal scepticism, and about to be driven forth with- 
out star or compass, on a boundless ocean of doubt and perplexity, so 
these states of feeling are peculiarly apt to infest the higher order of 
minds. For if, on the one hand, these can best discern ae estimate the 
evidence which proves any truth, they, on the other, can see most clearly 
and feel most strongly the nature and extent of the objections whieh 
oppose it ; while they are, at the same time, just as liable as the vulgar 





* Moreover, it has been said that he denies the validity of the proofs of natural 
religion. “This seems to be in some measure an error, founded on mistaking the 
objections he puts in the mouths of unbelievers for his own. But it must, I think, 
be admitted that his arguments for the being of a God are too often a tutiori, that 
it is the safer side to take.”—-Ha.iam'’s Introd. to the Lit. of Europe, Part IV. ch. ii. 
§ 87. 

+ Ibid. ch. iii. § 66. 

t “In these moods, objections which he thought had long since been dead and 
buried, start again into sudden existence. They do more: like the escaped genius 
of the Arabian Nights, who rises from the little bottle in which he had been 
imprisoned, in the shape of a thin smoke, which finally assumes gigantic out- 
lines, and towers to the skies, these flimsy objections dilate into monstrous di- 
mensions, and fill the whole sphere of mental vision. The arguments by which 
we have been accustomed to combat them seem to have vanished, or if they 
_ aw at all, look diminished in force and vividness. If we may pursue tlie 

lusion we have just made, we even wonder how such mighty forms should ever 
have been compressed into so narrow a space.”—Essays by Henry Rogers. 
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to the disturbing influences already adverted to. This liability is of 
course doubled when its subject, as in the case of Pascal, labours under 
the disadvantage of a gloomy temperament.”* 

What Bishop Hurd calls the “sombrous fanatic air”+ peculiar to 
Pascal, was indeed ’the result in“large measure—how large it is not for 
us'to say—of his physical idiosyncrasy, which was morbid and infirm in 
a highly exceptional degree. Over-study and undue austerities made 
inroads on his originally fragile constitution. There was the ceinture de 
fer pleine de pointes, which, his sister tells us, he used mettre 2 nu sur 
sa chair, redoubling at times with his elbow la violence des pigtres—a 

tice which seemed to him so useful, that he continued it until his 
a through all those douwleurs continuelles which agonised his latter 
days: indeed the last four years of his life were but one continuelle lan- 
- gueur.t There was the regimen he planned out for himself, and prac- 

Bed with such punctilious rigour§ —avoiding whatever pleased his palate, 
and mortifying the sense of taste with a sort of malicious ingenuity. 
Some of his critics trace all this to the accident which happened to him 
in 1654, when he narrowly esca death near the Pont de Neuilly, 
while driving out in a coach-and-four—the horses taking fright, and the 
¢arriage being upset by the river-side. His imagination appears to have 
then received a shock from which it never recovered. From that day 
forth, Pascal believed he saw a gulf opened at his very feet. But the 
true gulf, says Aimé-Martin, in which his reason was swallowed up, was 
doubt respecting all those metaphysical questions which employ superior 
minds—an awful doubt, which wally Christianity in its positive and prac- 
tical form can dispel. And referring to the habit ascribed to Pascal, of 
carrying under’ his clothes a symbol made up of mystical terms, the 
same writer, following a remark of Villemain’s, observes, that this power- 
ful’mind had fallen back upon these superstitious practices, in order 
to take yet farther flight from une effrayante incertitude. The ima- 
ey precipice which, ever since that unhappy accident, Pascal’s en- 

bled senses believed they saw, was but a faint image of that abyss 
of doubt which terrified his inmost soul.|| In this state, “nothing but 


* Essays by Henry Rogers. 

t The Bishop thus contrasts the Pensées with Addison’s uncompleted treatise 
on the Christian Religion : “ Thus, our Addison, like the admirable Pascal, closed 
his valuable life in meditating a defence of the Christian Religion. One is not 
surprised to find this agreement in the views of two such men ; the one the sub- 
limest genius, and the other the most cultivated, of modern times. But there is 
this lamented difference in their story. The spirit of Jansenism, falling on a 
temper naturally scrupulous, and a constitution always infirm, threw a sombrous 
fanatic air on Pascal's religious speculations, as it did on his life : while our hap- 
pier countryman, by the benefit of better health and juster principles, maintained 
a constant sobriety in the conduct of each,”—Hurp’s Notes on Addison, vol. v. 

“ Vie de Pascal,” par Madame Périer, sa sceur. 
“Had that incomparable person,” says the Spectator of Monsieur Paschal, “ been 
a little more ind t to himself in this point [of health], the world might have 
enjoyed him much longer; whereas, through too great an application to his 
studies in his youth, he contracted that ill habit of body, which, after a tedious 
sickness, carried him off in the fortieth year of his age: and the whole history we 
have of his life until that time, is but one continued account of the behaviour of 
4 wo soul struggling under innumerable pains and distempers.”— Spectator, 
o. CXVI. 
|| See Aimé-Martin’s Notes on Pascal’s life and works. 
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iety and prayer saved him from shoreless and bottomless scepticism.” 
ates dey Gen aginion thet his exflaished well.cts ie evidanen 
of Christianity, seems to have been intended to convince himself quite 
as much as to convince others. 

The sixteenth century had engendered, as Sainte Beuve remarks,* g 
considerable number of wcrédules ; for the most part of a pagan type— 
of whom the most agreeable representative is Montaigne—a race which 
we see continued in Charron, La Mothe, Le Vayer, and Gabriel Naudé. 
But these learned sceptics, as well as such libertine gens d esprit et dy 
monde as Théophile or Des Barreaux, took things little to heart: there 
is no appearance about them of that profound inquietude which attests a 

moral nature, and an order of intellect marked with the seal of the 

: these are not, in short, to speak in the style of Plato, royal 

natures. But Pascal—he is of the higher, elder, nobler race ; on his 
heart, and on his brow, there is more than one sign: “c’est un des plus 
nobles mortels, mais malade, et il veut guérir.” Aud he it is that first 
introduces into the defence of religion, the ardour, anguish, and grand 
melancholy which others, of a later day, have earried to the side of seep- 
ticiam. He is of those who, to use his own pregnant phrase, cherchent en 

eres 

Pascal is described by a recent eritict, as one who, adding to immense 

ius a child-like tenderness of heart and purity of conduet, was peculiarly 
Fable to the tremendous doubts and fears foreed on us all by the phe- 
nomena of man and the universe : doubts and fears which he felt, at 
once, with all the freshness of infancy, and with all the force of a melan- 
choly manhood. He is described as trying in vain to solve them—asking 
this science and that philosophy to explain, and getting no reply. ‘“ Height 
and depth had said, ‘ Not in us.’ The universe of stars was cold, dead, 
and tongueless. He felt terrified at, not instructed by jit. He said, 
‘The eternal silence of those infinite spaces affrights me.’” And then 
he is deseribed as turning for a solution from the mysterious materialism 
of the heavenly bodies to Man, and finding in him his doubts driven to 
contradiction and despair—so perplexed a puzzle seemed Man to this 
‘anxious inquirer,’’ so disorderly a chaos. But religion comes in; and 
the investigator is guided to a twofold, and no longer a one-sided study 
of Man: he studies him by turns im his relation to the finite and the in- 
finite, “par rapport 4 ’atome et par rapport a Pimmensité du ciel,” and 
exhibits him denditls great and little, as a being suspended between 
two infinites, between two abysses. He expresses the triumph of Mind 
over Matter. “He cries out to this proud process of developing matter, 
this wondrous something sweltering out suns in its progress—‘ Thou 
mayest do thy pleasure on me, thou mayest crush me, but I shall know 
thou art crushing me, whilst thou art crushing blindly. I should be con- 
scious of the defeat. Thou wouldest not be conscious of the victory.’ 
Bold, certainly, was the challenge of this little piece of inspired humanity, 
this frail, slender, invalid, but divinely gifted man, to the enormous mass 


a 





a 





* Essay on Pascal, in the Causeries du Lundi, t.iv. See also, on the subject of 
Pascal, the same writer’s essays in the third volume of the Portraits contemporains 
et divers, and in the Derniers Portraits littéraires. 

t In the Eclectic Review. 
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of uninspired and uninstructive matter amid which he lived. He did not 
believe in law, life, or blind mechanism, as the all-in-all of the system of 
things. He believed rather in Tennyson’s Second Voice— 


A little whisper breathing low, 
I may not speak of what I know. 


“Voila Pascal,” exclaims M. Cuvillier Fleury, in one of his citations 
of the classies of France : “‘ voila Pascal, penseur sublime, comme l'abime 
est sublime d’inconnu ; ce livre ferait des fous ou des moines.”* Pascal 
himself must to some appear third part fou (since the earriage mishap in 
1654) and third part moine. 

M. Villemain, comparing the scepticism of Vauvenargues with the ver 
distinct grade of it from which Pascal suffered, observes, that although 
wesometimes fancy we hear in the Pensées the cry of torment wrung 
from @ quite similar kind of doubt, Pascal could counterbalance Ais form 
of it by the tradition of his age, by the habits of his life, by the workings 
ofhis mind, and by his own unimpaired will to believe.t Had Pascal lived 
in another age, and surrounded by a new set of circumstances, who can 
tell into what shape his doubts might have developed themselves; for his 
epoch was one of those in which, as St. Marc Girardin says, men love 
science for her own sake, and when meditation has no other aim than the 
development of thought, and when every kind of intellectual exercise is 
rife, except that which makes application of ideas to things: “ce qui 
préte 4 la pensée une portée menacante, c’est l’application qu’elle a: 
donnez une intention aux spéculations du XVII° siécle, Pascal sera 
presque un impie, et Corneille un républicain.”{ But equally against 
philosophy, and the evidence of facts, and the spirit of religion, is the in- 

nce—whether coming from the professed unbeliever, or from what 
the National Review calls the Hard Church party—that because Pascal 
doubted as he did, he cannot be said to have believed, in any true and valid 
_ Let a living Bishop of the English Church be heard and answered 

Did never thorns thy path beset ? 
Beware—be not deceived ; 


He who has never doubted yet, 
Has never yet believed.§ 





— — — 





* Cuv. Fleury: “ Portraits politiques et révolutionnaires,” t. i. 

t Villemain : “ Cours de littérature francaise,” t. ii. 

t Saint Marc Girardin: “ Essais de Littérature et de Morale,” t. i. 
Bishop Hinds (of Norwich). 

{quivalent with the Bishop’s “charge” on this momentous topic, is the argu- 
ment pursued in Mr. Henry Rogers’s Essay on Pascal: “ So little inconsistent with 
a habit of intelligent faith are such transient evasions of doubt, or such diminished 
perceptions of the evidence of truth, that it may even be said that it is only those 
who have in some measure experienced them, who can be said, in the highest 
sense, to believe at all. He who has never had a doubt ( we italicise this all but verbal 
identity with the Bishop’s own eee) who believes what he believes for 
reasons which he thinks as irrefragable (if that be possible) as those of a mathe- 
matical demonstration, ought not to be said so much to believe as to know; his 
belief is to him knowledge, and his mind stands in the same relation to it, how- 
ever erroneous and absurd that belief may be. It is rather he whose faith is exer- 
cised—not indeed without his reason, but without the full satisfaction of his reason 
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And, despite the force and pressure, intellectually, of Pascai's “ obstinate 
questionings,” who shall say, of a soul so absorbed in things unseen, of 


one who walked by faith and not by sight, 


Of one accustomed to desires that feed 
On fruitage gathered from the tree of life— 


that, in his heart of hearts, he was not, deeply and very really, amid all 
the clouds and shadows of speculative unrest, not only a believer, but 


—— one in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition ?* 


To Paseal, indeed, may be—and already by one of his most appreciating 
countrymen has been—applied what the late Alexandre Vinet strikingly 
said of a contemporary thinker; “Le scepticisme, par mille endroits, 
cherchait 4 pénétrer son esprit ; mais sa foi se fortifait, grandissait imper- 
turbablement parmi les orages de sa pensée. On peut le dire, le doute 
et la foi vivante, l’un passager, l’autre immuable, naguirent pour lui Le 
méme jour ; comme si Dieu, en laissant ]’ennemi pratiquer des bréches 
dans les ouyrages extérieurs, avait voulu munir le coeur de la place d’u: 
inexpugnable rempart.” The spirit of this, if not the letter, comes very 
near the truth as to Pascal's “scepticism ;”’ nearer, surely, much nearer, 
than Victor Cousin’s view of the case, according to which Pascal’s religion 
is, at the best, a bitter fruit, reared in a region desolated by doubt, 
under the withering breath of despair. 





—with a knowledge and a= aay tay of formidable objections—it is this man who 
may most truly be said intelligently to believe.” 

The value of Professor Rogers’s essay on the “‘ Genius and Writings of Pascal,” 
has been cE recognised in France, by its repeated translation—in one in- 
stance by M. Faugeére, the distinguished editor of the Pensées. It is cited as 
“un remarquable article dans la Revue d’Edimbourg’”’ by M. Sainte Beuve, in one 
of that critic’s many études devoted to the character and works of Blaise Pascal, 
and placed by him high in the list of that “ vrai concours” of disquisitions “ sur 
Pascal” which these latter years have produced—and which includes Dr. 
Reuchlin’s work on Port Royal, Victor Cousin’s celebrated Memoir, M. Faugére’s 
elaborate edition, the Abbé Flottes’s ‘“‘ Studies,” the lucubrations of the German 
Neander, and the feeling critiques of the Swiss pastor, Vinet. The last mentioned, 
Alexandre Vinet, and M. Sainte Beuve himself, always write their best when 
Pascal is before them; and the best of Sainte Beuve and Vinet is, it needs not to 


say, very good indeed. 
* Wordsworth: “The Excursion.” Book IV. 
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INFORMATION RELATIVE TO MR. JOSHUA TUBBS AND CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY. 


‘ CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 
By E. P. Rowse... 
X. 


MR. WINKS, STOCK AND SHARE BROKER. 


“ THERE 7 some credit in being jolly under these circumstances,” 
confessed Mark Tapley (in Dickens’s i Martin Chuzzlewit”). Troubles 
and annoyances, which most men would have groaned under, Mark had 
dismissed with a positively buoyant air; he was “ jolly” still. Matters 
to his eye were yet bright and healthful, and therefore it was not credit- 
able, it was merely natural, that his round face should be brightened 
with a happy smile. But at last troubles united, trials came in hideous 
fellowship, the rain was exchanged for hail, the strong wind for a perfect 
hurricane, the storm of misfortune raged with a fury which could scarcely 
be exceeded—then poor Mark acknowledged that (not giving up his 
jollity, mind that), under this accumulation of dreary circumstances, there 
was, at all events, ‘‘some credit” in the continuing “jolly.” 

It was with a kindred feeling that Henry Marsden arose late one 
morning from a bed of sickness. 

He had caught a violent cold at the funeral of Frank Thorneley, and 
had been confined to his bed for some days. ‘The indisposition of bod 
had been aggravated by very considerable pain and anxiety of a 
What was before him? He had no occupation, no income, and no 
friends. He had irretrievably offended his uncle, the only person who 
could assist him. He knew not where to seek, even, for an appointment 
himself; and his only property consisted of about 100/., which his aunt, 
in a generous fit, had given him during her lifetime, and which, fortu- 
nately, he had saved. Just now the death of poor Frank was fresh in his 
mind, and specially inclined him to view things in a melancholy light. 

He looked out of the window, and saw that it was raining fast. 

“It falls upon his grave,” he murmured. “I wish it fell upon mine, 
and this were all at an end.” 

Thus cheerfully animated, Marsden proceeded to dress himself, gazing 
with dismay occasionally at his haggard countenance in the glass. 

“ Humph!” he muttered; “I’m not very handsome at any time—I’m 
a perfect scarecrow now.” 

The dressing completed, Marsden, in opposition to the vehement en- 
treaties of his landlady, who declared he was about virtually to commit 
suicide, put on his great-coat and hat and went forth. 

Need we say whither he bent his steps? His walk, of course, was to 
the apartments which had been occupied by his lost friend. He desired 
to see Mrs. Thorneley and Mary, and, weak as he was, he proceeded at a 
good round pace of four miles an hour. wt 

Oh, what a disappointment it was when, in answer to his inquiry, he 
learnt that Mrs. Thorneley had gone into the country, and Mary was on 
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a lengthened visit to her uncle in Russell-square. During these four 
long days and nights of illness, when, bereft of sleep, he had tossed 
wearisomely about, racked in mind and body, there had been one thought 
which brought sunshine and excited hope of a brighter day to come—the. 
thought of Mary T horneley, and the ry of seeing and conversing with 
her again quickly. And now this was dashed to the ground. It was all 
disappointment ; everything seemed against him ; it was cloud every- 
where; not a glimpse of sunshine, not a hope, it seemed, of aught to 
cheer or comfort. 

With the feeling of a miserable being against whom fortune had a 
spite and a determination to do deadly mischief, Marsden wearily retraced 
his aT and having reached bis humble lodgings, threw himself in an 
easy-chair, and ar groaned. | 

“ But this won't do,” he presently said to himself; “‘we must mend 
things if we can, Harry Marsden, and not suceumb in this way. Let's 
begin.” 

"These last words accompanied his unfolding the newspaper which had 
been laid on his table, and proceeding to scrutinise that partion of the 
advertismg sheet devoted to vacant secretarysmps and clerkships. He 
answered one or two advertisements by letter, and then coming to one 
which had a better appearance than the others, and finding that further 
particulars might be obtained on personal application at an office in the 
City, he again departed. An omnibus soon brought him to the Bank, 
and his legs quickly carried him to the office mentioned im the adver- 
tisement. Having stated his business, a dirty little man made his appear- 
ance, and requested him to take a seat in a dark back room, into which 
he led the way. 

“T'm afraid the situation won't suit you,” said the little man, abruptly, 
taking ‘a pinch of snuff. 

“T regret to hear that,” replied Marsden. “ May I ask why you form 
that conclusion so immediately ?” 

“Well, you see, my eye is pretty sharp” (Marsden looked at the 
speaker, and thought he had seldom seen organs of vision so villanously 
repulsive), “and I fancy you won't ; but, however, let’s see. First of all, 
you must understand that I am only an agent in the business, and time 
is money.” 

“Of course,” said Marsden, though not exactly perceiving to what the 
remark applied. 

“* Berths like this are not to be had every day,” resumed the little man, 
“and if I am to interest myself for any candidate, it must be—ahem!— 
for a consideration.” 

“Oh, I did not contemplate that,” replied Marsden. 

“ Ah, then I tell it you now. Perhaps it’s hardly worth while to talk 
further.” 

“What might be the amount of the consideration ?” inquired Marsden, 
thinking of his hundred pounds. 

“Well, a mere bagatelle—fifty pounds.” 

“T think that might be arranged for a good appointment. Will you 
proceed ?” 

‘The appointment is that of secretary to a very important public 


company. Here’s a prospectus—cast your eye over that. It’s a mag- 
nificent undertaking.” 














and Certain Members of his Family. $21 


Here the little man handed to Marsden a document of formidable 
dimensions, which purported to be a statement of a joint-stock company 
in course of formation, “ under the highest auspices,” to be entitled 


‘Tae RAsPpBerRY-TART AND SuGAR-PLUM CoMPANY, 
Capital 10,0002, in 10,000 Shares of 20s. each.” 


“ But this eompany as net in existence,” remarked Marsden. 

“No, it is not exactly an existence yet. We are obliged to keep it 
dark at present—quite dark. If it were once whispered,” continued the 
little man, sinking his voice mysteriously, “there would be fifty such 

nies.” 

“ The idea is so excellent, as it?” said Marsden, restraining a smile. 

« First rate, first rate,” replied the diminutive agent, vehemently. 

“ Who are the directors ?” 

“Well, we don’t print their names just now; but, in strict confidence, 
Till tell you one or two. There’s a nobleman, to begin with, as chair- 
man. What do you think of that?” 

“Who is he? So much depends upon the man,” said Marsden, *‘I 
should hardly have thought, by-the-by, that a nobleman could thave 
brought much knowledge to bear on the subject of raspberry-tarts or 

-plums.” 

“As if that had anything to do with it!” petulantly exclaimed the 
little man. “‘ Who ever expects a director to have the slightest know——— 
But I don’t think the appointment will suit you.” 

“T don't think it will,” replied Marsden, taking his hat. ‘Good 
morning.” And he departed. r 

He had gone a few steps, when he found he had left his umbrella, and 
so turned and re-entered the office. 

Apologising, he recovered the article, and was again leaving, when the 
little man ealled him back. 

“ About the fifty pounds,” he whispered ; “ we might, perhaps, arrange 
somehow. Do you think you could introduce a director or two ?” 

‘No; I fear not.” 

“ A good auditor, perhaps ?” 

“No.” 

“T could put in a joint-solieitor, if you could bring a good City firm.” 

“I’m afraid you are only wasting your time in proposing these matters 
to me.” 

“1’m sure I am,” replied the little man, savagely, slamming the door 
in Marsden’s face as he spoke. 

Not particularly enlivened by this failure, Marsden was wandering 
through a by-lane not far off Lombard-street, when he came upon a little 
knot of people looking at a printed sheet affixed inside a window-pane. 
He stopped for a moment to observe them. They had a remarkably 
seedy aspect, the whole half-dozen ; their clothes soiled and worn, their 


faces thin and dirty. 
“I told you things were going down,” querulously exclaimed a withered 


old man to a younger companion. 

“ Never mind, they’ll be better again,” replied the other. 

“ They'll be flat for a month,” said another of the group. 

“* He’s a bear—never mind him,” urged the young man, angrily. 
“You should have gone into Diddleburys,” said another man, with a 
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complacent air, “ I went into ‘em, and turned ’em out uncommon well, 
Set me up, indeed.” 

‘What are Diddleburys now ?” asked the old man, seeking an answer 
to his question by running his finger along the printed paper. But as he 
did so, the list disappeared, having been withdrawn by some one inside, 
and the next moment a ve eon, Parl gentleman hastily issued 
from the office-door, stumbling against Marsden as he did so. 

“ Hulloa!” he cried, ‘‘ Marsden, is that you? How are you?” 

He was Winks, the decayed butcher’s son. 

“Why, Winks, I did not expect to see you.” 

“ Here, walk with me, will you,” said Winks, drawing Marsden’s arm 
within his own. ‘‘ What’s the best news with you ?” 

“I’ve no very good news, I’m sorry to say.” And Marsden briefly 
sketched occurrences since they had parted at the Dubberley Junction. 

“Whew! Market rather dull with you, seemingly. Sond stock is 
low.” 

“Eh? What stock ?” 

“ Ah, you don’t understand our phraseology. I must explain to you. 
I’ve turned stock and share broker.” 

“T’m glad to hear of it, if it’s a good business.” 

“It’s a famous business,” enthusiastically exclaimed Winks. “TI say,” 
he continued, abruptly, “I should like to have a little talk with you. , [ 
“ yous go back to my office, and wait for me; I shall be back 
- With pleasure,” replied Marsden. And he returned to the not very 
inviting locality which they had just left. 

In » tr ten minutes, back came Winks, regularly fuming with ex- 
citement. His eyes were wild, and the perspiration rolled down his face. 

“Dash my wigs, Jones,” he cried to one of a small group of visitors 
which had gathered since his absence, ‘ Deptford Gold Mine shares have 
gone to 84.” 

The party addressed, a giant in stature, with a very red face, dropped 
into a chair as though he had been shot, faintly murmuring, “ Sell.” 

“ That's right, Jones,” said Winks. And away he fled again, paying 
not the slightest attention to the rest of the party, who began to besiege 
him with a host of questions as to other shares. 

When he was gone, Mr. Jones recovered from his temporary attack. 
The other gentry, who seemed to be his friends, crowded round him. 

“ Well, you are a lucky fellow,” they cried in chorus. 

“How much, Jones ?” asked one; “two thousand ?” 

‘Haw, haw, haw, haw, haw!” roared the fortunate individual, passing 
from overpowering emotion to boisterous exultation. 

“I believe it’s nearer five,” said another, with a scrutinising look at 
the great distended red face before him. 

«Whereabouts will you take your villa, Jones?” inquired one. 

“ Haw, haw, haw, haw, haw!” shouted the giant again, making the 
very room tremble. 

* What'll Mrs. Jones say—eh, Jones ?” 

** Haw, haw, haw, haw, haw!”’ 

“ For which ward will you be alderman, Jones ?” 


“Haw, haw.” But here the re-entrance of Winks stopped the up- 
roar. 
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“Qh, how ghastly he looked—how he shook—how his eyes glared. He 
threw himself into the easy-chair from which Jones had risen in alarm, 
and feebly murmured, 
oiae Oh, Salt ad 

» What is the matter ?” they all cried. 

»'Th-e-e-e-re’s no-o-othing wr-ong, is there?’ stammered Jones, 
gasping, and pale as death. 

“ Down to y A faintly whispered Winks. 

“Wnuat!” shrieked Jones, clutching the chair to save himself from 
falling. 

«All a hoax. News just arrived from Deptford. Beggarman has 
turned up, who declares that the bit of gold which was found in the 
turnip-fie d was part of an old coin which he dropped there some weeks 


“Tt’s a lie,” yelled Jones. 

“ So I should have said,” replied Winks, “ but I have just heard —— 
Oh dear me!” 

“Out with it, Winks,” cried the others. 

“That the secretary and two of the directors have bolted this morning 

with nearly all the funds. The shareholders have this moment laid hold 
of another director by the Exchange, and his head is now in a pail of 
water.” 
‘The hero of this appalling illustration of the fickleness of fortune 
waited to hear no more, but rushed from the office, followed by his com- 
panions, who (alas ! the baseness of human nature !) all secretly chuckled 
and rejoiced at the disastrous change. 

No sooner had they vanished than Winks (not noticing Marsden, who 
had ‘retired into the darkest corner of the room, where very special 
matters were commonly discussed) shut the door leading into the outer 
office, and commenced a kind of wild Indian dance, with every sign of 

tification. And as we happen to know the secret of this somewhat 

gular behaviour, we may as well explain to the reader that Mr. 
Winks’s real feelings had been in the matter we have just narrated pre- 
disely the reverse of those he had exhibited, for, whereas he had privately 
made the venture of selling to Mr. Jones, at a fearful premium, the shares 
which had now descended (as he had, of course, every reason to expect 
they would descend) below par, he had, in reality, been considerably 
aghast at their rise, and was proportionately rejoiced at their fall. 

“ Hulloa!” he exclaimed, turning very red on suddenly perceiving 
Marsden. ‘ You’re wondering what I’m at, I suppose. I’m only re- 
lieving myself a little from the cares of business.” And he assumed the 
air of an overworked prime minister. 

“You have great anxieties, I dare say,” observed Marsden. 

‘Ah, indeed !” replied Winks. ‘Do you see how wrinkled I am ? 
Do you mark how bald I’m getting? Settling days in these times are 
serewers, my boy, I can tell you.” 

“ But then you make a great deal of money I venture to think 7” 

“Well, we get bread and cheese, of course,” answered Winks, com- 
placently. 

“TI suppose large fortunes are sometimes made by speculation? Poor 
men become rich by strokes of good fortune ?” 

“There may have been such cases,” said Winks, with a grin, “ but 
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they've not come under my notice. I rather fancy, you know, that 
jon in our market commonly makes poor men poorer. But J 
mustn’t cry down the profession in this way ; now, P 

Here a small boy opened the door communicating with the elerks’ 
office and whispered something to Winks, who hurried out. 

Presently he returned. 

“ Marsden,” he said, “I'll put 20/. into your pocket; you must buy 
5001 Dubberley Junction Stoek. Your governor, to give him his due, 
is @ brick, and is buying up handsomely. It'll go up.” 

“ But I’ve no 5002. with which to pay,” said Marsden. | 

“ Bless your innocence. Of course not. You don’t pay for what you 


“ Well, that seems odd.” 

“Not at all. Mind, you may lose, but it isn’t likely, and I should be 
glad to give youa turn, Shall I do it ?” 

“Qh, certainly, if you think it prudent.” 

Out once more went Winks, and in a few minutes Marsden was pos- 
sessed of a little ticket, stating that there had been bought for hum for 
the next aceount 500/. of Dubberley Junction Stock at 61 per cent. 

“Good-by,” said Winks, shaking him by the hand. “ Let me see you 
in the morning.”’ 

“ Good-by,” returned Marsden. “ Well, this is something quite new,” 
he murmured to himself as he departed. 

So it was. It was the beginning, which was pleasanter than the end. 


XI. 


THE BEV. TOLMAN TAWKE, M.A., RECTOR OF DRIZZLE-CUMFRIZZLE, AND CHAPLAIN TO 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF GLENGUFFY. 


Try were but half civilised the people of Drizzle-cum-Frizzle, but 
were much afflicted when their revered old rector died. He had 
lived among them so many years, and had so truly toiled and saerifieed 
for them, that their simple hearts were well-nigh broken when they 
placed him in his last earthly home. The tithes of Drizzle-cum-Frizale 
were estimated at 4961. 14s. 2d., and there was a beautiful little rectory 
attached, so that the living had not involved starving, as some livings do. 
But, on the other hand, in the case of the Rev.John Elliott, a very small 
ortion of the above sum remained for his own exclusive benefit after he 
fed the hungry and clothed the more than half naked of the not very 
thriving locality in which he ministered. Earnestly, incessantly, piously 
he laboured for more than forty years, that good and zealous Christian 
soldier; and when the time came that he was called upon to put off his 
armour, hope burned brightly within him coneerning the rest upon 
which he was entering. 

If there might be anything which in the slightest degree occasioned 
anxiety to the dying rector, it was the small shadow of doubt which ocea- 
sionally intruded itself upon his mind as to his son’s succeeding to the 
living. True, that son had been his curate for the last twenty years, 
and had rivalled his father in his slave-like devotion to his duties—true, 
he was loved far and wide—true, he was qualified in every way for the 
osition—-but the Rey. John Elliott knew that the living of Drizzle-cum- 
rizzle would be sought of Bishop Bompas by many eager applicants, 
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gnd the humble curate with only the above recommendations might be 
and the means of subsistence taken from him and four sisters, 
who relied on him for support. 

And so it proved. Spirit of John Elliott, thou wert rapt in bliss, 
and therefore beyond the reach of any pain which this world could inflict, 
but if thou have seen the cruel change whieh followed so quickly 
gg for thy brighter home, how it would have stirred and 


Out, out with the lowly labourer, cast him forth from the vi too 
fich for his toil. This prized field must be worked by favoured hands— 
the chosen servant of Bishop Bompas must take the place of the beloved 
of the stmple hearts of Drizzle-cum-Frizzle. The Rev. John Elliott, the 
curate for twenty years, must give place to the Rev. Tolman Tawke, 
Lord Dumnoodle’s second cousin, aud the protégé of the Right Dsgealll 


- ly | 
Firm in and strong in heart, the bereaved children went forth 
from their dear old home amidst the tears of the villagers, who crowded 
in their path and showered blessings on their heads. We hope to hear 
of their fate, reader, for we sigh as we see them depart, and pray that 
_— be succoured in this their hour of need and affliction. 
. Tolman Tawke, M.A., Rector of Drizzle-cum-Frizzle, and 
Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Earl of Glenguffy, felt, on as- 
his new position, all that strong emotion of pride and satisfaction, 
that glowing sense of worth and dignity, which might be e to swell 
the bosom of such an humble minister and shepherd hose poor, de- 
graded peasants were conscious, as they passed him, that he never went 
tbroad without his crook, and that he never forgot his duty of impressing 
upon them their lowliness, and necessity of subjecting themselves to the 
powers above them. ‘The Rev. Tolman Tawke could never be accused 
df idleness ; oh dear, no! he was always at work. There was service 
daily at the old village church, and every cottage was visited i 
— indefatigable minister. But those poor benighted creatures in 
izzle-cum-Frizzle, nevertheless, sighed at the recollection of the Rev. 
John Elliott, who came to them but oecasionally, and who, though he 
read prayers and preached a very short sermon each Thursday evenin 
(m addition, of course, to the Sunday), pe never was angry because 
sleeping labourers formed no portion of his congregation. “ And then, 
too,” said Samuel Brawbey, a sturdy farmer's servant, to James Mivin, a 
fellow-labourer, “I can’t, you see—I say I can’t for the life on me—un- 
derstand this new parson’s sermons ; they bean’t meant for poor men 
likewe. What does we know, Jim, about saving grace and sanctification 
0’ the spirit? They be too hard words for we. Do you remember, Jim, 
our poor old as has gone to heaven? This is what he used to 
Say to we : * Leathe my friends,’ he says—and he says it hearty-like, 
not in a whine like my dog Toby gives when I kicks him, but straight 
for’ard, downright, as though he meant it and felt it hisself—‘ we are all 
equal,’ he says, ‘1 who preaches, and you as be preached to; and I want 
for us all to journey to that bright blue sky as is above us, and where so 
many as we have laid out there,’ he says, pointing to the old churchyard, 
which is running over with graves, ‘have gone afore us.’ Now,” con- 
tinued Sam, “this Mr. Tawke, after he’s sung the prayers (why can’t he 
read ’em nat’ral for, Jim, and not as though he were goin’ to cry ?), he 
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sings @ sermon, and he says we are all wery much depraved, which, 0’ 
course, is true, Jim.” 

“ Quite true,” echoed Jim, in a remorseful tone. | 

“ Well, we’s wery wicked—yes, who says no? But then how’s we 
to get better? Why, we’s to be renewed, Jim—that’s what he says— 
we’s to be renewed inwardly. Now, what’s this mean, Jim? I say this 
be too hard doctrine for we. Then we is to be whitewashed,* and we is 
to be sanctified. Ah! I can’t make nothin’ of it, Jim. Then there’s 
the church-bell ringing every mornin’, and some of our people goes, and 
they gets favours in consequence. Now, I don’t go, Jim, and why ? 
Because, Jim, I’m just then havin’ my bit 0’ break’ast, and as I said my 

ers when I got up, I don’t see why I should go to the church an 
emaeientinetie Why, now, Jim, somehow Sunday don’t seem to me in 
this place near the day it used to be. I used to love io hear those old 
bells ring every Sunday mornin’. Wicked creetur as Mr. Tawke says | 
am, the sound on ’em used to bring tears into my eyes. Beginnin’ early 
in the mornin’, as they did, they seemed to mark out that day as a ha 
day of rest to all poor men like we ; and then goin’ to church as we a 
all on us together, and seein’ the parson, and often having a talk to him 
(oh, there’s nothin’ o’ that sort now!), Sunday was indeed different to all 
other days. But now, Jim, the bells are always in our ears, and there's 
church always, and Mr. Tawke is down upon us always, and Mrs. Tawke 
is a drivin’ at us, and advisin’, and teachin’, and improvin’, and worryin’ 
on us always out on all our lives.” 

As the spirit exhibited in the foregoing remarks was pretty general, 
and began to display itself rather strongly in various ways, the Rev. 
Tolman Tawke soon grew to regard the Drizzle-cum-Frizzlians with a 
feeling as near akin to hatred as might find a place within a pious minis- 
ter’s breast ; and, on the other side, the worthy clergyman was looked 
upon eventually with something more than eetvens4dtter animosity 
was rather the emotion which prevailed towards him. 

A pleasant state of things this, a worthy and a profitable. So thought 
the Rev. Jonas Jumps, when he bought a little bit of land not far from 
the church, and began to build Salem Chapel. 

A very mean-looking building it was, when it was completed ; but it 
was roomy and comfortable, and numbers attended when service was per- 
formed in it for the first time. The Rev. Jonas Jumps exerted himself 
to the utmost, and with great success. Scarcely anybody afterwards went 
to the church. All but some half-dozen villagers became members of 
Mr. Jumps’s congregation. Dissent achieved a mighty triumph. Squire 
Jones, who declared that the mere sight of the new rector always cast 
— over his spirit for the day, chuckled immensely ; and while repu- 

iating the notion that he had turned Dissenter, might be found, with 
his family, in the most conspicuous seat in the chapel every Sunday. 

At last the Rev. Tolman Tawke and spouse (especially the latter) tired 
of their unpleasant position, and Bishop Bompas having the story of their 
cruel persecution laid before him by his particular friend, Lord Dum- 
noodle, did take the same into gracious consideration. . . . The conclu- 
sion arrived at by his lordship was marked by the sagacity which ordi- 
narily characterised him. He determined to punish those benighted 


—— a 





* A mistake of Sam’s for “washed,” probably. 
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villagers, by withdrawing from them in great measure their gifted but 
ill-used pastor, and leaving them to be tended by an assistant. As a com- 
pensation to the reverend rector, for the sufferings he had undergone, he 
gave him, and allowed him to hold in connexion with Drizzle-cum-Frizzle, 
the living of Rumble-cum-Tumble, twenty miles off. 

Thither then did Mr. Tawke repair, his duties at Drizzle-cum-Frizzle 
being undertaken by an aged curate at a stipend of 80/. a year. On the 
day of his departure bonfires were lit in the village, and a quiet dinner- 
party took place at the squire’s. But there was balm in store for the 

y-treated rector. The people of Rumble-cum-Tumble were so dif- 
ferent to those of Drizzle-cum-Frizzle. Vast was the favour with which 
the Tawkes were there received. Rumble-cum-Tumble boasted of more 
young ladies between the ages of seventeen and five-and-twenty than any 
place of its size in the kingdom. And they so loved Mr. Tawke and his 
activity—and they were so regular every day at church—and they were 
so particular in all the forms and ceremonies which he set! Spe 
they grew so wise on all doctrinal points—and the Veieme so very 
demure and chilly in all worldly matters—and they Liined so much to 
notions of convents and nuns—and they rebuked light young men with 
such awful rigidity—and they so impoverished themselves by contribu- 
tions to stained-glass windows—and they worked such beautiful altar- 
eloths —and they became nuisances so intolerable to all sensible people, 
that such as resided within the living of Rumble-cum-Tumble, sid coal 
leave it, did turn their backs upon it immediately, and were seen in it no 








OCEAN’S SECRET+* 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Far, far below old Ocean’s crested wave, 
Deeper than lies the dark and me ve, 
Where nought is heard but water’s plashing sound, 
And all is strange dim mystery around— 





* The Detroit Advertiser (an American newspaper) says: “A submarine diver . 
from Buffalo has at last succeeded in raising the safe of the American Tess 
Company, which was lost when the steamer Atlantic was sunk off Long Point in 
1852. It will be recollected that this steamer was instantly sunk by with 
a propeller, and that a large number of gers were lost. The diver was 
protected by copper armour, and was under water forty minutes, during which 
time he had some strange adventures. The upper of the steamer 160 
feet under water, and far below where there is any current or motion. Every- 
thing, therefore, is exactly as it first went down. en the diver me upon 
the deck, he was saluted by a beautiful lady, whose clothing was well arranged, 
and her hair elegantly dressed. As he approached her, the motion of the water 
caused an oscillation of the head, as if gracefully bowing to him. She was 
standing erect, with one hand grasping the rigging. Around lay the bodies of 
others, as if sleeping. Children | their friends’ hands, and mothers with 
their babes in their arms, were there. In the office the diver found the He 
took it upon deck, where the grappling irons were fastened on, and the prize 


brought safely to the light.” —TZimes, July 21, 1856. 
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Away, away, in liquid depths beneath 
Where none of —_ — could live or breathe— 
What wondrous earth-like forms are these 


The startled awe-struck diver sees ? 


A lady stood upon the shattered deck, 
As if her home were on that sunken wreck, 
One jewelled arm around the rigging flung, 
White to its cordage damp her white hand elung ; 
She stood erect, and bowed with graceful head 
To him—th’ intruder on the ocean’s dead. 

Rich in attire, of beauty rare, 

What does that stately lady there ? 


Is she some spirit from the shadowy world 
Haunting the bark whose sudden shipwreck hurled 
Beings beloved, from light and life, to this 
Cold, gloomy, solitary, deep abyss ? 
Comes she to mourn those now in ocean’s bed, 
Q’er whom no hallowed parting prayer was said— 
Whose bones, untombed, must whiten there 
Till the last trumpet fills the air? 


Or—do his senses wander? Can she be 

One of those fabled daughters of the sea 

Who ride the billows midst the raging storm, 

Or on the undulating waves, whose form 

Is seen to blend with the calm moonlight ray, 

Half hidden by the ocean’s foaming spray ? 
Mermaid or spirit—there she stood, 
Immersed in the chill briny flood! 


And nearer as the mail-clad diver drew, 
Lo! other figures burst upon his view— 
Children in placid sleep, and infants clasped 
In rigid arms that still their treasures grasped. 
Strange mockery of life was yonder sight ! 
Strange victory o’er death’s destroying might ! 
How came the touch of foul decay 
Thus warded from these forms away? 


He only knows, whose laws Nature obeys— 
Laws, from which man alone too often strays. 
The diver’s quest was gold—*twas quickly found— 
Who could purloin it ’midst the hapless drowned ? 
He leaves these life-like figures to their fate, 
The last great day, in Ocean’s depths, to wait— 
When all the Dead in earth and sea 
Shall rise to meet-—Hrurnrrry ! 
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THE PARIS BOURSE.* 


In M. Ponsard’s comedy, “La Bourse,” one Pierre, a rustic, the 
and embodiment of pastoral simplicity, being informed that J. 
Delatour is an agent de change—anglict, a stockbroker, he naively 
inquires, 
Ah! et qu’est-ce qu’il change ? 
Dubois (servant to the stockbroker). Quelle simplicité! ¢a n’a vu que 


sa . 
—Il ch . . « &la minute, et d'un coup de crayon, 
En wn million rien, en rien un million. 

Pierre. C’est un escamoteur ? 


Dubois. Mais qu’il est done candide ! 
—Connais-tu la Bourse ? 
Pierre. Qui; j’en connais une vide ; 


C’est. la mienne. 


How many in France, and, indeed, how many in England, are, hap- 
pily for themselves, in a state of almost as blissful ignorance as Pierre / 
nay, clever as the comedy is, as a representation of the manners of 
modern Parisian society, it bears evidence that its author’s genius does 
not lie with ‘La Bourse.” Indeed, such parts of his comedy as are 
connected with monetary affairs will not bear a moment’s criticism ; and 
the very incidents by which he brings about the crisis of his drama 
are most improbable, absurd, and unlikely. In other words, successful 
as M. Ponsard is as a poet and a dramatist, gifted as he is in delineating 
peculiarities of character, and in penetrating and laying bare the more 
secret promptings of the heart, he is and will always be a child at the 
Bourse! It seems as if every man should have his province in this 
world. To one, we are told, is given the word of wisdom; to another, 
the word of knowledge; and to another, faith. To the literary man 
the Bourse presents itself, as far as our experience goes, only in two 
aspects, one of which is that of hatred and denunciation. This, again, 
assumes various forms—the sentimental or moral appeal, and the eor- 
rective, as in Ponsard’s comedy; or the violent declamatory, as with 
Fournier-Verneuil, who would suspend all agens de change, banquiers, 
boursiers et agioteurs, to the trees of the Boulevards. One thing may, 
however, be adopted as a certainty ; and that is, that the intensity of the 
epigram is always measured by the extent of the losses sustained. Those 
who curse La Bourse have generally been victimised. No fact is 
better established among the gifted and the successful at the Bourse, 
than that men of imagination should not venture into so dangerous and 
so seductive an arena. ‘They either go too fast, or they get too easily 





* Manuel du Spéculateur 4 la Bourse. Paris: Garnier Freres, 

La Bourse de Paris: Mours, Usages, Spéculations et Conseils pour faire valoir 
ses Capitaux. Par A.G. de Mericlet, Huititme d’Agent deChange. 3” Edition. 
Paris: E. Dentu. 

La Bourse ou la Vie: Argent et Echange. Par un Converti. Paris: Dentu. 

La Bourse : Comédie en cing actes en vers. Par Francois Ponsard, de |’Aca- 
démie Francaise. 2° Edition. Paris: Michel Lévy. 

Cing Cent Mille Francs de Rente: Roman de Meurs. Par le Docteur L. Véron. 
Paris: Librairie Nouvelle. 
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frightened. For the same reason, to play at the Bourse, the less 
money the speculator has, the better. Bonaparte and Talleyrand, upon 
whom all the good things ever said in Paris have been, for the last half. - 
century, fathered, used to say, each in his own line: “There are no 
really intrepid persons but those who have nothing to lose.” Such are 
the snrepids of the Bourse. 

The other aspect under which literary men view the Bourse is that of 
the mysterious, unfathomable abode of riches, the inexhaustible fountain 
of wealth, to which all that is wanting is a key. Unable to find this 
n means of admission, such a man, rather than stand knocking at 
the door till his clothes fall in tatters off his back, prefers indulging in 
imaginary pictures of the beatitude that dwells therein, and of the bound- 
less pleasures in life derived from the possession of untold moneys, Such 
is the source from whence “Cing Cent Mille Francs de Rente, Roman 
de Mours,” par le Docteur L. Veron, has derived its inspiration. 

Ponsard’s drama opens in a saloon in the house of M. Delatour, a 
stockbroker in Paris. MM. Dubois, formerly Mathieu, his valet, gives 
audience to the small fry, and does business with the working classes, 
domestics, and others; for in Paris all are dabblers in the Bourse, 
“Pardon,” says M. Dubois to Pierre, the rustic,— 


“ Pardon, c’etait ma clientéle ; 
J’ai la mienne et monsieur a la sienne: il a celle 
Des banquiers, des marquis et des ambassadeurs ; 
J’ai celle des portiers, laquais et revendeurs. 
Ainsi chacun de nous exerce son office, 
Monsieur vers la corbeille, et moi vers la coulisse.” 


Pierre, seduced by the example of his fellow-countryman rolling in 
luxury and wealth, ventures his accumulated gains; his mental apolo 
is that he shall be able to wed Madeleine, and purchase a farm. The 
next victim is his master, Léon Desroches. A personal friend of Dela- 
tour’s, he relates his story at length. He loves and is beloved by the 
daughter of a wealthy landed proprietor, but he has been discarded by 
the father for a rich rival. Selling his little all, he has come to Paris to 
—faire fortune ! 

J’ai vendu ma terre aux plus offrants, 
Touché par ce moyen soixante mille francs, 
Et je t’apporte ici mon unique ressource, 
Pour quintupler la somme ou la perdre a la Bourse. 


It is in vain that the stockbroker, seized with compunction at the 
idea of being accessary to his friend’s ruin, counsels him against s0 
insane a project. 


A la Bourse! insensé! sais-tu ce que tu dis ? 
Fuis ce rivage avare, et ces climats maudits ! 
Va-t’en vite, va, pars. 


And Léon persisting, he adds— 


Mais pour des innocents comme toi, pauvre fou ! 

La Bourse est un tripot, une antre, un casse-cou. 

La Bourse! Mais le Sphinx, vers qui tu te fourvoies, 
Pour un (Edipe heureux dévore mille proies. 

Ah! Dieu! combien j’en vois, entrés d’un air vainqueur, 
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Sortir pales, muets, et l’enfer dans le cceur ! 

Que de pleurs, sur ce seuil jonché de banqueroutes ! 

d’imprécations dans |’écho de ces votes ! 

ols a-t’en. 

The Bourse, the stockbroker asserts, is not a game in which some win 
and others lose. There are but two parties, one who always win, another 
who always lose. The first are those who— 


Grace aux gros bataillons qu’ils tirent de leur caisse, 
Ceux-ci font a leur choix ou Ja hausse on la baisse; 
Si bien que l’un des camps, étant maitre des cours, 
Toujours gagne, pendant que l’autre perd toujours. 


Argument is, however, lost upon a lover determined to gamble. M. De- 
latour unges that once lauuched he will not know when to stop. Léon 
answers this by 

Oh ! je suis sir de moi; j’aurai celle que j’aime, 

Et je m’arréterai. 


To which the stockbroker prophetically replies : 
Bal! tous disaient de méme, 


The next scene in which M. Delatour receives his guests—bankers, 
authors, men of the world, and speculators—is an admirable portraiture 
of Parisian society as the Bourse Res made it in the present day. Léon 
hearing nothing but quotations of prices—of the rise and fall in the 
value of securities—deems them to be all capitalists, and is not a little 
surprised when he is told that they are poets and journalists. The obse- 
quiousness of the 1 pase to a really great capitalist is well touched 
off. Even the nobility are not spared. A duke condescends to have 
meourse to the most abject flattery. ‘‘ Oui,” he declares to the great 


financier,— 
Oui, vous étes des nétres, 
A propos, que devient ]’affaire en question ? 
Serai-je du conseil d’administration ? 
The financier excuses himself for not being able to place the servile 
duke on the list of directors : 


Le siécle est si grossier, que les actionnaires 
Estiment moins les dues que les millionnaires, 


Whereupon Lelio, a caustic poet remarks, 


Autre temps, autres meurs. Les maisons renommées 
Briguaient jadis leur place en téte des armées ; 

Le nom, changeant d’époque, a changé de vertus, 

Et place un gentilhomme en haut des prospectus ! 


Some relief is afforded to this sad picture of manners, corrupted by 


the demon of gambling, by one Reynold, who declaims against the 
Bourse in eloquent periods, and declares that 


Rien ne vaut pour lui cette fierté sereine  __ 
Que donne un léger gain aprés un jour de peine. 


Argument, philosophy, and satire are, however, alike impotent with one 
who is carried away by the hopes of gain. Léon casts himself headlong 
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into the vortex, and the friends we next find him in company with, make us 
tremble lest the moral should be wrecked with the pecuniary man. He 
wins, however, and Delatour reminds ‘thim in vain of his first resolve to 
when once he had that with which to claim the hand of Camille. 
t this crisis Camille herself comes to Paris with her father, to resene 
our hero from the whirlpool into which he is getting so rapidly en- 
Iphed. The old countryman could not sympathise with the rich rival, 
ris daughter was unhappy. Léon used to shoot, smoke, drink, chat, 
and lend with the old gentleman, and he missed his company ; so at 
last he dismissed the count and started off to Paris, to bring back the 
runaway and make him happy. “Enfin!” the delighted old man ex- 
claims, 
Je verrai donc des visages contents. 
—Le pare de |’autre avait des cbtés bien tentants ; 
Mais, bah! le mien, tout seul, est d’assez belle taille ; 
On irait loin, avant d’en voir un qui le vaille. 
Léon. Eh bien! si grand qu’il soit, on pourrait Yagrandir ; 
Oui, monsicur: nous avons * quoi nous arrondir. 
Vous m’avez choisi pauvre, et ’honneur vous en reste ; 
Mais je suis riche. 
M. Bernard. Bah ! 
Léon. J’ai cent mille écus. 
M. Bernard. Peste ! 
As-tu donc hérité d'un oncle Américain ? 
Je les croyais usés.—Tant mieux ! 
Léon. Non. C’est mon gain ; 
—A la Bourse. 
M. Bernard. A \e Bourse ! 
Camille (avec chagrin). Eh quoi! vous jouez ! 
Léon (d "un lon suppliant), Grace, 
Camille! ‘L’amour seu! m’en conseilla Vaudace, 


Neither father nor daughter like the thing. Camille insists that he 
shall gamble no more. Léon declares that he will write at once to sell 
out, no matter at what loss. Unluckily 1. Bernard begins to hesitate. 
It is not worth while, he thinks, selling out at a loss: 


Tl n’aura, par le fait, -" ni plus ni moins ; 
Puisqu’il a les remords, que les fruits y soient joints, 


And, worse than all, he begins to reflect upon certain advantages that 
might accrue to himself from a little success at the Bourse : 


Le pré de Jean Claveau borne au midi le notre ; 

La riviére entre deux ;—ce pré me convient fort ; 

Je serai maitre aimsi de l’un et autre bord ; 

Mais Jean Claveau demande un gros prix de sa terre. 
Sans entamer les fonds qui sont chez mon notaire, 

Si je pouvais.. . 


It is manifest that M. Bernard is lost. In gambling, as in love, who 
hesitates inevitably succumbs. The next time we meet him, he has 
barely a civil word for his daughter or her false friend Julie. 


Ne vous dérangez pas; causez avec Camille, 
Bénélice bien clair et net: quarante mille. 
Ma foi, vive le Bourse! 
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While father and lover are thus engaged in speculating, the censor of 
manners, Feynold, makes love to Camille, abetted by the intriguing 
Julie. Camille remains true to Léon, but exacts from him a promise 
that he shall at once and for ever give up the Bourse. But a crisis ar- 
rives, Sebastopol is captured. Léon breaks his promise, ventures his all 
upon a rise, and a fall entails his ruin ! 


C’est dur! il faut qu’on le confesse. 
Quand nous sommes vainqueurs, dire qu’on a baissé ! 
Si nous étions battus, on aurait donc haussé ? 
+ * * + * 
Et moi, qui poursuivais la hausse en patriote ! 
Cette Bourse, morbleu! n’a done rien dans le coeur’ 
Ventre affamé n’a pomt @oreilles pour l’honneur ! 


His sov-disant friend Alfred’s sympathy is amusingly satirical : 
Qui diable l’aurait cru! comme vous je suis pris. 


Aussi je ne veux plus jouer—qu’aprés ma noce, 
Kt j’attends Waterloo pour me mettre a la hausse. 


This was, however, deemed to be too strong for a Parisian audience, and 
the word is altered on the stage to 


Et j’attends un revers pour me mettre a la hausse. 


Léon, abandoned by Camille for having broken his word, and loaded 
with reproaches by her father, whom he has involved in his ruin, has 
nothing left but the gambler’s usual and last resource—self-destruction. 
He is saved from this by Reynold, who proposes, 
L’ceuvre dédaignée, obscure, opiniatre, 
Et dont nul coup d’éclat n’illustre le théatre, 
Voila le devoir troid, aprés la passion, 
L’inverse de la faute, et l’expiation. 
The obscure despised work is found in a coal-mine ! but even there the 
dramatist works out a coup d’éclat to illumine the scene; it is not 
enough that Léon becomes steady, industrious, hard-toiling, and sedate, 
he also saves the lives of ten men buried under the ruins of a shaft, and 
when at last Camille is brought by her father to wed the wealthy coal- 
prietor Feynold, witness of the self-sacrifice and heroism of her old 
er, her affections manifest themselves in so palpable a manner, that 
the master resigns his claims and gives her over to the man. Dére Ber- 
nard alone remains mystified : 


J’arrive chez mon gendre ; un autre époux survient 
Qui n’avait plus da |’étre, et qui le redevient ; 

Si bien qu’entre les deux je ne puis plus comprendre 
Lequel enfin doit étre on n’étre pas mon gendre, 

It would scarcely be believed that so improbable a story has had the 
effect, according to the French papers, of converting sundry speculators 
on the Bourse from their hazardous practices to more hhomely and safer 

rsuits. If so, it must be rather the admirable language in which 

ousard has so effectively couched his morality that has had the effect, 
than the moral of the drama itself, however well played. ‘The author is 
excellent in some of his satirical scenes, especially when of a light de- 
scription, witness the slight sketch of Dubois, the speculative valet, and 
~Z2 
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Estelle, a lady of doubtful character, going to take Léon’s apartments, 
after his reverses. 


Estelle (apercevant Léon qui sort). Tiens! le Berger ! 
Dubois hae ym les appartements). | Mon Dieu! comme c’est exigu! 
Le Propriétaire. Oh! Monsieur! c’est trés-vaste—(ouvrant la fonitre} — 
un jardin contigu: 
On peut prendre le frais, le soir, dans les allées. 
telle. Oh! j'adore les soirs! Oh les nuits étoilées ! 
Avec des lampions jaunes, rouges et bleus, 
Dans le feuillage! c’est d’un effet merveilleux. 


—Vient-il des rossignols ? 
Le Propriétaire. Que trop! 
Estelle (tres dédaigneusement). Propriétaire ! 


Le Propriétaire. C’est bien assez du bruit qu’un piano peut faire. 
Estelle (a Dubois). Que j'aime les accents de ces chantres divins ! 


Et vous ? | 
Dubois. Beaucoup. (Au Propri¢taire). La cave est favorable aux vins ° 


Le Propridtaire. Oh! 
Dubois. La cuisine ? 
Estelle. Ah! fi! (dw Propriétaire.) Le 


boudoir, je vous prie, 
A-t-il un demi-jour, propre a la réverie ? 


“‘Cing Cent Mille Francs de Rente” presents the operations of the 
Bourse under a totally different aspect. In the one we have the penalties, 
in the other the fruition of successful speculation, and also its tribulations. 
Adolphe Picard, who came to Paris like many others in wooden shoes, 
opened a bank in one of the streets of the Faubourg Poissonniére some- 
where about 1828. It is needless to follow him in the steps by which, 
from a grocer’s errand-boy, he rose gradually to be a banker : suffice it, 
that like M. Jacques Laffitte in his early youth, he would stoop in the 
streets to pick up a pin. At twenty-five years of age he had married a 
charming, well-informed, virtuous orphan, whom he never called by any 
other name than Constance. She brought 100,000 francs to the business, 
which, added to 200,000 accumulated by Picard, made a total of 300,000 
francs. She brought more than that, she brought, with an infinite fund 
of amiability and good sense, a vast amount of diligence and industry, and 
like most Pacidione of the middle classes in the present day, Madame 
Picard soon became chef de bureau in her husband’s offices. Regularity 
and punctuality in correspondence, soon gave considerable ‘development 
to the business of the house; and two young children, Blanche and Ana- 
tole, came to enhance the domestic happiness of the prosperous and loving 
couple. La Maison Picard passed unscathed through the revolutions of 
1830 and 1848, and in 1851 had five or six clerks in its employment. 
At this period it was discovered that M. de la Rhétoriére, one of the clerks, 
had formed an attachment for Blanche, who on her part was not insen- 
sible to the respectful admiration of the young scribe. M. de la Rhétoriére 
was also sole heir to the Comte de la Rhétoriére, an old general of the 
Empire, possessor of large landed property ; so he was not altogether to 
be despised even by a banker’s daughter. Unfortunately the veteran was 
opposed to the connexion, his only wish had been to see his nephew in the 
army; he had the greatest possible contempt for money, and for those 
who devoted even an honest industry to the acquirement of riches. 
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Every circle of society, however circumscribed or exclusive, has its 
scapegraces. Even Picard, the sedate banker, and pattern of domesticity, 
was connected with a dangerous character, a certain Baron de Longueville, 
and young Anatole had formed a college connexion with the Comte de la 
Roserie—a youth of the same school. The Baron de Longueville under- 
took to initiate both into the secrets of Parisian life. De Longueville was 
also the first to induce Picard to allow his name to be ae the di- 
rectory of arailroad. Picard made his début in the field of “ great affairs 
and grand speculations” with a masterly hand: he realised in a few days 
a profit of two millions. Accustomed only to moderate gains obtained 
by assiduous labour, a sudden advantage like this excited him almost to 
frenzy. He rushed into the turbulent and tempestuous ocean of specu- 
lation with all the ardour of a neophyte, backed by the experience of a 
man of the world. It was the aurora of a day destined to be illuminated 
by millions ! 

Such prodigious successes naturally begat envy. The Baron de Lon- 
gueville was one of the first to plot against his friend’s happiness; and he 
engaged a certain La Cardoville to assist him in laying—da la Talleyrand 
—a female snare for the banker. The results were scarcely to be antici- 
pated. Marie, the orphan daughter of a distinguished field-officer, whom 
the two conspirators selected as their victim, was a poor, but well-educated 
and virtuous girl, and instead of inspiring love, she only created a feeling 
of the deepest and most honourable interest in her welfare in the bosom 
of the banker. 

But it was not only without, that Picard’s happiness was conspired 
against. Within the banker’s own office, one Sadia jealous of his suc- 
cesses, was perpetually labouring at his ruin. He found the honesty and 
industry of M. de la Rhétoriére in his way, and he obtained his dismissal 
by intrigues backed by fortuitous circumstances. 

In the mean time, the acquisition of wealth had involved its usual re- 
sponsibilities. It was necessary, according to M. de Longueville’s and 
Madame Cardoville’s ideas of life, that Picard should have a mistress; it 
was still more necessary, according to Madame Picard’s notions of the 
uses of wealth, that they should have an hotel, that they should receive 
company and give balls. No sooner resolved upon than done, and the 
family Picard removed to the Rue Saint-Lazare. Some houses adjoining 
the newly purchased mansion were knocked down for the purpose of 
adding conservatories and stables to the already extensive premises. A 
picture-gallery was of prime necessity. It swallowed up its millions. A 
comptroller of the household was found in a creature of De Longueville’s. 
The baron himself assisted in procuring the necessary plate, glass, and 
linen, and in furnishing the cellar. This accomplished Alexandre, as the 
comptroller was called, declared that he was prepared to give a dinner to 
twenty-five or thirty persons. It only remained to issue the invitations. 
There were the members of the different boards upon which Picard him- 
self enjoyed a seat. As for the rest, De Longueville recruited two Italian 
princes, a Hungarian magnate, and a Polish count—all refugees. The 
table was decorated with flowers in the Louis XIV. style; the various 
hors-d’ceuvres, among which a pile of crevettes 4 la Joinville rose conspi- 
cuous, presented a most picturesque appearance. The bill of fare was 
printed on vellum with a gilt border. It recorded the repast in the fol- 


lowing terms: 
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4 Potages. 

Le:potage, &la-tortue. Le Colbert alaroyale. La bisque d’écrevisses. Le 
potage & la Bagration. 

4 Hors-d’ ceuvres chauds.. 

Les Kramousky. Les boudins ala Richelieu. Les cételettes de homard a la 

Victoria.. Les rissoles & la d’Orléans. | 
4 Releves. | 

Le turbot. garni d’éperlans frits, sauce homard. ef sauce créme (pommes de 
terre & la duchesse). La carpe du Rhin a la Dusseldorff. Le filet de beeuf & Ig 
Dona Maria, sauce Malvoisie. Les poulardes historiées 4 la régence. 


8 Entrées. 
Les cailles dla Lucullus. Les laitances de carpe a la Stuart. Les filets de 
rdreaux rouges @ la Penthiévre. Les cdtelettes de chevreuil & la Condé, 
es mauviettes désossées 4 la Sainte Isabelle. Les suprémes de poulets reine 
bigarrés écarlate, aux truffes. Le paté de foie gras a la Bonaparte. Les 
paupiettes de veau a la Demidoff. 
Sorbets ananas au champagne.. Sorbets mousseux au kirsch. * 


Réts. 

Les faisans truffés a la Sainte-Alliance. Les merles de Corse et les ge- 
linottes. Ortolans en litiéres. La truite du lac deGenéve au bleu, sauce verte. 
Les bartavelles des Alpes sur piédestal. Les truffes du Périgord au vin de 
Champagne. Les écrevisses de Wurtemberg au vin de Sillery. Salade a 
Raeabie. Salade a la Frangaise. 


Les asperges de Paris, sauce blanche. La timbale de fruits & l’impératrice. 
La Suédoise de pommes ala Bernadotte. La Madeleine sur socie a |’impériale. 
Les fonds d’artichauts farcis & la dauphine. Les péches a la Vénitienne. La 
plombiére 4 la Clermont-Ferrand. Le parfait moyen-age. Les piéces de patis- 
serie.. La.mousse:Suisse. La cascade Italienne. 


Dessert. 

Fruits divers, compotes et bonbons. Les ananas sur pied. Les arbres 
fruitiers. Les.ceps de vigne. 

This was a great day with Picard, the banker. It was his début dans 
une grande existence. The guests began to arrive at half-past seven, 
the dinner, thanks to the exertions of the banker’s aide-de-camp, De 
Longueville, went off well, and the wines:met with a great success. It was 
followed by a pic-nic at the Fréres Provencaux, given to the banker by 
some of the younger and more intrepid gamblers at the Bourse. A few 
ladies were also invited, and they opened the repast with a dance, after 
the fashion of the Chateau des Fleurs and Mabille. After dinner the 
same dances were executed upon the table. As for the gentlemen, they 
had n to smoke before the rééi was served up. The before sedate 
banker had now taken his first steps in the realms of folly and dissipation. 
His son was enacting similar scenes with La Cardoville and a few other 
friends, male and female, of the same stamp, in an adjacent apartment of 
the same house ! 

One other climacteric scene of Parisian life remained to be enacted, 
At a grand ball given by the banker, Marie, beloved by Anatole, is in- 
troduced under the protection of the Marquise de Pommereuse, and 
Ledain denounces her as the turned-off mistress of the father! Ana- 
tole’s friend, the Count de la Roserie, who had become a suitor for 
Blanche’s hand, is also denounced as an impostor—as no count at all. 
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A duel follows, in which Anatole discomfits a young marquis who had 
assisted in giving publicity to the calumny. 

Ledain, the calumniator, had never ceased to toil insidiously at the 
ruim of his master. To effect this the more surely he did not even hesi- 
tate to falsify his accounts. A first unexpected blow was‘ soon: followed 
by others, and. in a short time the once omnipotent capitalist was reduced 
to the verge of bankruptcy. At this moment the old friend of the 
family, M. dela Rhétoriére, comes back to their aid, and exposes’ the 
ihdetemagienen M. de la Roserie has been killed in a steeple- 
chase, and Anatole has, by sad experience, seen the folly of his ways; 90 
the scene closes with three marriages—Anatole and Marie, M. de la 
Rhétoriere and Blanche, and the Baron de Longueville and La Cardoville ! 

“This last. nuptial ceremony,” Dr. Véron reports, “ which crowned an 
existence of a very unexemplary character, raised the moral position of 
all the Cardovilles of Paris; numerous equipages of doubtful aspeet were 
seen in the neighbourhood of the church: the seven capital sins had 
come in their carriages. Certain ladies of an uncertain age were also 
remarked within the edifice, the more particularly from that obesity 
which appears to be professional. They seemed as if suffering and 
stifling in their splendid dresses, and were visibly transpiring under the 
weight of feathers, cachemires, laces, and moek jewellery.” 

After their marriage, Anatole and De Ja Rhétoriére succeeded to old 
Picard, and the new house came out under the social compact of 
“Picard fils et de De la. Rhétoriére!”’ 

This is the way French literary men understand and depict the work- 
ings of “ La Bourse”—Cing Cent Mille Francs: de Rente, or a Coal- 
mine—but always the poetic justice of a happy marriage! The Parisian 
world at large views the Bourse in @ very different light. The place 
itself is a palace, a temple raised to a new god—money. ‘ Money,” 
they say, “is too dear, everybody wants money, the acquisition of money 
oscupies all thoughts. The Bourse of Paris no longer suffices to contain 
the crowd of those who are in need of money, and money is long’ in 
coming ; it eanuot suffice for the millionth part of its functions, it comes 
slowly, tardily, awkwardly. Silver and gold are wheels that waste 
uselessly, or expend 99-100ths of the force that they absorb; they are 
not. in harmony with our modern discoveries: vapour, electricity, the 
Code Napoléon.” So much for the author of “La Bourse ow la Vie.” 
It would be a positive insult to show, not what ignorance of political 
economy is exhibited in these few short sentences, but what utter ab- 
surdities and impossibilities. Money is after all only the expression of 
certain values. ‘Those values are often wanting at the Bourse, and yet 
the: impatient crowd wants more money. ‘They are not particular in 
modern times in getting up fictitious capitals to gratify this passion for 
speculation. ‘The days of stuffed sharks, as described by Moliére, are 
not gone by. It is. well known that 36,000 franes of fish-hooks have 
been bartered and exchanged, at an alternate loss and premium, by the 
Parisian courtiers for now ten years. Money, says the ardent specu- 
lator, is the blood, the sap, the nerves:of society. It is not the equivalent 
of honour, yet it is adopted as a legal compensation. ‘The civic virtues 
of old Cato are instanced by the very man who invests his funds the 
most usuriously ; Seneca is quoted on the contempt of riches in the very 
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place of the Grande Bourse ; and ‘lor est une chimére!” is hummed by 
the followers of Scribe, as they trudge at a later hour to the Petite 
Bourse, held on the pavé of the Boulevards. Those who abominate the 
golden calf, who offer insults to riches, are either disappointed, ungrate. 
ful, or hypocritical. 

M. A. G. de Mericlet, huitiéme d’agent de change, although, as a 
broker, upholding legitimate operations at the Bourse, is far from carrying 
matters to the same extreme as the author of ‘‘ La Bourse ou la Vie.” 
Speaking of operations a découvert—by which is meant the forced sales to 
which certain speculators are subjected when they have not the funds 
necessary to pay up the capital—he says: 

‘A kind of dialogue takes place between the speculator and the Bourse, 
somewhat similar to that which took place between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles. The latter says to the Doctor, ‘ I am going to restore to you 
youth and beauty ; you shall succeed in everything that: you undertake, 
but your soul shall belong to me.’ So it is with the Bourse : it says to 
you, ‘ You possess 100,000 franes; they will increase and transform 
themselves into a million, all the steps in your progress shall be strewn 
with flowers; you will enjoy the most delicious leisure, unencumbered by 
toil or labour, you will gather up gold; it will be placed on your desk at 
a given day; you will borrow from the life of gentlemen all the comforts 
that it can give, all the splendours of an existence whose manners are 
open to doubts and criticism. But the day will come when, like Mephis- 
topheles, I shall ask for your soul, that is, for all the gold that shall re- 
main to you.’ The Bourse is as implacable as is the devil ; she resembles 
him: she makes an appointment, and she comes. 

“The most fatal of all methods of operating is that called @ découveré. 
It is now fifteen years since we have frequented the Bourse. That vast 
population of speculators which can neither pay up or hand over rights 
and titles is incessantly renewing itself. They are happy for three months, 
for six months, for a year; but the time comes when ambition carries 
you on too fast and upsets the frail edifice raised up by gambling. ‘The 
settling day arrives, you have differences to make up, expenses of broker- 
age, you cannot meet them, the sentiment of honour forbids you to throw 
down your arms and to beat a disgraceful retreat ; you resist, make des- 
perate attempts to repair your losses, your ideas become confused by your 
very anxiety, and you sacrifice to the last bank-note. : 

“The Bourse is the devil’s better half. Nevertheless we are told that 
every one does not ruin himself at the Bourse; not at all. Brokers, 
agents, bankers, great capitalists, and directors of railroads make their 
fortunes. A certain number of small capitalists also live by speculation. 
Those who buy in days of panic, carry off their titles, and sell again in 
better times, realise also great profits. So long as a speculator does not 
operate beyond the measure of his resources, even if he makes a mistake, 
he can wait and repair it ; for Fortune, if for a time faithless, is sure to 
come back to those who can afford to wait. As to those who cannot 
afford to wait, they are infallibly lost ; they must part with their titles 
even at a loss, and they have against them the chances of a careless exe- 
cution of their instructions and of burthensome expenses. 

“ Let us say it frankly, what can be expected from gambling at the 
Bourse ? 

“* Buyer or seller, the danger is equal. 
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« But, it will be answered, Mr. M. has made a large fortune. Mr. B. 
ignow wealthy; one elbows none but millionnaires at the Bourse. The 
most splendid hotels, the most dashing turn-outs, belong to gentlemen of 
the Bourse ; in the apartments of financiers, the ladies are covered with 
diamonds and lace, there is an unheard-of exaggeration of luxury and of 

ity. The picture is correct, but do not think that these favourites 
of fortune preserve long riches that are so easily acquired. We do not 
speak of brokers. As to gamblers, it is seldom that they escape from the 
fatality of a complete ruin. Since the advent of Napoleon IIT. we have 
had a persistent period of premiums ; speculators, journalists, artists, men 
of the world alike profited by it and grew rich, but all were obliged to 
restore their gains when the funds began as persistently to fall. 

“ Notwithstanding the sincerity of our advice, we shall convert no one. 
It is perfectly useless to point out the evidence and the reality of the 
perils and dangers that are to be encountered at the Bourse. The crowd 
besieges incessantly the gates of the temple: in our days agiotage has 
become an industry.” 

As if to increase the evil, the French government is about to give 
credentials to a still greater number of agents de change, and that at the 
very moment when the rash speculations of the Crédit Mobilier (an in- 
stitution without properly defined objects, for it invests the money of its 
shareholders here or there, at home or abroad, just as its directors may 
think proper) have involved the whole financial condition of the country 
in the greatest difficulties. It is much to be regretted that sounder views 
are not entertained by so civilised a community as the Parisian of the 
real and effectual means of attaining wealth, than by rash speculations 
and miserable stockjobbing. 





THE VOICE OF THE STREAM. 


BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


Lipa, Carlo’s daughter, sat 
In the sunshine by the river, 
Overhead the cork-trees bent 
With a light and rustling quiver. , 
Her young heart was full of joy— 
Girlhood’s joy, that knows no shadow— 
As she watched her playmates run, 
Laughing o’er the sloping meadow. 


She had laved her heated brow 
In the water brightly flowing ; 
She had made her wreaths and crowns 
Of the flowers round her growing ; 
And now, wearied with her play, 
On the yielding moss “rem 6 
Watched she round the lichened stones 
The light foam-bells gather shining. 
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The Voree of the Stream. 
And. she thought, “ Ah, giddy stream ! 


~—— of a thousand fountains, 
pure and spotless snows, 
“— those blue | distant mountains ; 
Thow art glad as any bird, 

Ever singing as thon goest, 
And I hear the voice that speaks 

In thy murmur as thou flowest. 


“Thou hast shelter from the storm, 

Though the clouds be low and darkling, 
And thou sayest that my course 

Shall like thine be bright and sparkling. 
That my heart shall ever beat 

htly under cares and troubles, 

Bearing them, as thou dost bear, 

On thy breast those eddying bubbles.” 


In the moonlight, one fair night, 
By that clear and rushing water, 
In the pride and flush of youth 
Once again sat Carlo’s daughter. 
Silent, as with happy tears 
That on downcast lashes glistened, 
To another, dearer voice 
Than the stream’s, she gladly listened. 


Linda! Linda!” said the wave, 

“Heed thou not the vows thus spoken, 
Promises as fond and fair, 

Time, and chanee, and change have broken. 
I have pain and toil to bear, 

Autumn floods have vexed my current, 
And o’er rocks and fallen boughs 

Sweeps my rough and angry torrent. 


“‘ Now no more with wanton sport 

Are my waves in sunlight leaping, 
And if thou my fate wouldst shun, 

Have thy peace in thine own ke eping. 
I have bid farewell to peace, 

Hope lies stranded far behind me, 
And I madly hurry on, 

Lest a darker evil find me. 


Wintry twilight, eold and dim, 

Rested on the rushing river, 
Withered reeds and leafless boughs 

Bent and swayed with moaning shiver ; 
And there, faded like the bloom 

Of the summer’s vanished glory, 
Linda he arkened once again 

To the stream’s wild plaining story. 


“Linda! Linda! never more 

Shalt thou stand here happy-hearted, 
I have nought to tell thee now 

But of light and hope departed.” 
Summer brought ¢¢ back the peace 

It had mourned as lost for ever, 
But the maiden’s happy dreams 

Time could bring pen ‘ver! never! 
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THE SECOND DAY AT STUTTGART. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


Ovr first day passed at Stuttgart had still left much to be seen. 

For a description of such sights as the pretty summer-palace of Rosen- 
stein, or the beautiful view from the temple on the summit of the Rothe 
Berg, I will not trespass upon the province of the /Zandbook. Our finest 
general view of the city was obtained from the gardens to the south : from 
whenee its — situation—in a narrow valley surrounded by lofty 
vine-covered hills—is seen to great advantage. This vicinity gives also 
a peculiar character to the population, of whom considerable numbers. are 
vine-dressers*—a class described to us as being at times more turbulent 
than the lazzaroni of Naples. It is said that, on one occasion, the long 
absence of the king from his state having created a feeling of discontent, 
the vine-dressers threatened to burn down his palace, unless he returned 
by a given day; and such stories are told of the people in more despotic 
countries than Wiirtemberg. They seem proud to boast of licence in the 
absence of liberty. 

Of the old domestic architecture there are some good specimens in the 
market-place and the streets adjoining; but Stuttgart has been con- 
siderably enlarged by handsome buildings of a more modern character. 
To these has been added a new caserne, an imposing and extensive struc- 
ture, which occupies three sides of a square. The centre is a place 
@armes, and was filled, when we visited it, by a new levy (or conserip- 
tion) for the army. They were from all classes of society. A charcoal- 
burner, in the dark costume of his vocation, stood beside a well-dressed 
scholar or tradesman ; and the sergeants of the cavalry and artillery were 
selecting, in the first instance, the subjects most likely to do credit to 
their respective corps. To see men , picked out and disposed of, 
without any regard to their own predilections, was something like stand- 
ing by a slave-market ; but those who showed feeling of any kind ap- 
_— to be proud of the distinction. One of them told me that, in the 

istrict he came from, of six hundred who were liable to be called into 
service, the number was reduced, by exemptions or unfitness, to four 
hundred ; and from these the prescribed contingent, of about seventy, 
was drawn. For two days previous to the drawing they were feasted at 
the public expense. ‘The service is only for four or five years; the 
nominal time of service is six years in the infantry, or eight years in the 
cavalry and artillery; but a furlough for half the time is generally 
granted ; and the severest military punishment to which, during this 
period, they are liable, is solitary confinement ; sometimes with the hands 
and feet fastened together by chains. A substitute might be procured 
for about forty-five pounds sterling ; and, in allowing one under any cir- 
cumstances, the law is milder in Wiirtemberg than in Prussia, where the 


* According to a paragraph which is at present going the round of the news- 
papers, the industry of Stuttgart has taken a new direction. “ The fabrication of 
corsets,” it is said, “now occupies 1300 persons. The manufactory supplying 
annually 300,000 corsets, valued at from 500,000 to 600,000 florins.” 
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service must be personal. By volunteering, with his own dress and ac. 
coutrements, however, the Prussian may reduce his term of service to g 
year ; and this is often done by students without materially interrupting 
the course of their education. In consequence of having neglected so 
easy a mode of future exemption, the professor from whem I took lessons 
at Baden-Baden was obliged to leave an academy which he had recently 
established, and to make a winter journey to Berlin, in the hope that by 
the exertion of some interest he might postpone his personal liability, 
To have disregarded the summons would have been attended by con- 
sequences too serious to be risked. 

After dinner—having previously seen the royal residences, and the 
library of 160,000 printed volumes, including upwards of 8500 editions 
of the Bible—I went to the Museum ; a club similar to the one so called 
at Carlsruhe. Here I made the acquaintance of Menzel, a name that has 
since become more familiar to the English reader by the translation of 
his “ History of Germany”—one of the valuable collection published by 
Mr. Bohn. He received me with a cordiality that was exceedingly gra- 
tifying ; insisted upon my accompanying him home ; and, with a warmth 
of hospitality unusual in Germany towards a stranger, gave directions to 
have a supper prepared for his foreign guest. Being unwilling, however, 
to abuse this generosity, I pleaded the lateness of my dinner, and mere] 
requested half an hour of his society. He had the air of intelligence which 
might be expected, and was rather good-looking. He was apparently 
under forty years of age. His conversation was animated and intellec- 
tual. Like most of the German writers, whatever may be their subse- 
quent pursuits, he had cultivated poetry. His first work was a volume 
of Otredverf{e, or apothegms, in which he displayed a strange mixture of 
bitter sarcasm and fine poetical feeling :* and, amongst his earliest prose 
works, the Curopaifhe Blatter—a periodical which he undertook in 
1824—may be referred to as the germ and nucleus of the more amplified 
opinions and judgments delivered in his Deutfhe Literatur. Of this we 
have an English translation. The periodical had but a short existence. 
On his removal to Stuttgart, in 1827, the late Baron v. Cotta entrusted 
him with the management of the Literatur Blatt, a journal of extensive 
circulation, through which, by the pungency, severity, and decided tone 
of his reviews, he long held, in criticism, an indisputable authority. But 
he is more generally known and admired as an historian. In his Gc- 
{didte Der Deutfden he has freed the brevity of a compendium from its 
dryness by dwelling only on prominent points, and by making a few 
masterly sketches tell the character of an epoch and its connexion with 
the general progress of society and events: and he has also the peculiar 
merit of giving the political and intellectual history of the German nation, 
rather than the mere annals of its rulers. 

He told me that he was then principally occupied in revising it for @ 
new edition ; and he spoke of the advantages which a modern writer of 
German history possessed in having access to archives which it seemed 
formerly a part of the policy of the different governments, and particu- 
larly of Austria, to withhold. He confirmed the opinions of my friend 


* He is also known as a poet by his Rubegahl, and Narcissus, two dramatised 
tales, which are artistically constructed, and not deficient in spirit or imagination. 
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». R——, by deploring the present degradation of their dramatic litera- 
ture; and mentioned the works of Raupach as amongst the few excep- 
tions. 
In answer to my inquiries as to the constitution of the Chamber of 
uties, of which both himself and Uhland are members, he said that, 
with the exception of the representatives of the ancient chivalry, or smaller 
nobles, and those of the Protestant and Catholic Churches, and the 
university, the majority are chosen by universal suffrage: that this was 
the mode in which he had himself been elected : he was without influ- 
ence of any kind, being poor and a stranger—a native of Silesia—and 
that he owed his election entirely to the respect of his constituents for 
his character and principles ;—and yet he was opposed to the prevailing 
liberalism. 

In his youth, when he was at the universities of Bonn and Jena, he 

icipated in the extravagances and political chimeras of the then 
Burfenfdhaft, and began life as a thorough radical; but time, or an 
insight into the follies and perilous consequences of ultra-liberalism, had 
changed the colour of his opinions, and opposed him so strenuously to his 
former associates of “‘the Young Germany,” as to make him the peculiar 
object of their attacks. ‘‘ In these attacks,” said a friend, whose opinions 
I have always valued, “the hand of Nemesis is clearly visible ; for Menzel, 
at first, fostered the efforts of these young revolutionists in literature, and 
only began to check them when it was too late—when the evil had 
already taken root and widely spread itself. An evil I certainly call 
‘such doings,’ since their perpetrators not only attack every established 
authority in literature, but at the same time endeavour to vilify and pro- 
fane almost everything considered sacred—Christianity, the institution of 
matrimony, the ieee of country, and all that good men venerate. Their 
models are the productions of what your Quarterly so well described as the 
modern French ‘ epileptic school,’ and Madame is the high- priestess 
in the temple of their dirty worship. If you think I exaggerate, refer to 
Bally oder die Sweiflerinn, by M. C. Kutzkow, one of the leaders of 
the band; a coterie consisting for the most part of young esthetic Jews, 
whom Heine—I am at a loss to say whether willingly or unwillingly— 
has encouraged.* In England, I should suppose that so mischievous a 
class of persons would be speedily crushed by universal indignation ; 
while with us many look at their proceedings with phlegmatic indifference, 
and not a few with complacency.” It is thus my friend describes them. 
Under their persevering attacks the critical authority of Menzel began to 
totter, and it was said that, wearied with the contest, he was on the eve 
of retiring from the editorship of the Literatur Blatt: a report that I 
was, on every account, sorry to hear. 

He regretted that his friend Uhland had an engagement that would 
prevent our seeing him till the following day—which my arrangements 
at Carlsruhe had obliged me to fix upon for my departure. He walked 
back with me as far as the ©tiftétirde. The trumpets, which have 








* It seems difficult to believe that the poetical mind can be sceptical. Long 
years of physical suffering made poor Heine latterly an object of pity more than 
of blame; and his conduct as a husband and a son was scarcely reconcilable with 
the tone of thought which occasionally found its expression in what his biogra- 
pher, apologist, and a describes as an “ almost demoniac” smile, 
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time immemorial been played from its battlements at sunset, had Jon 
since ceased to sound; and, under the dark shadow of its walls, we 
bade each other adieu as if we had been much older acquaintange, 
Though I met him not very well pleased with some of his opinions as 

my countrymen, he had won upon me by the warmth and 
frankness of his manner; and when he told me that I had only to ask 
his assistance, if he could ever be of service in forwarding my mquiries, 
I believed that he was sincere. 

In returning with my older friend to Carlsruhe, we went round by 

Ludwigsburg, which prolonged our journey about an hour. ‘It is at 
nt the Potsdam or Versailles of Wirtemberg ; and was built by one 
of the dukes (before Wiirtemberg was a kingdom) for a mistress, who, in 
everything but her connexion with the stage, seems to have been the 
Lola Montes of her generation. A partisan of the injured duchess, who 
extends his dislike of her rival even to the chateau itself (which was built 
by an Italian named Frisoni), describes it in his Memoirs as more like an 
orangery than a palace; the staircases sombre, the apartments obscure, 
the chambers long and narrow, the ornaments crowded and in bad taste ; 
and that its only beauty was the chapel, which would have been con- 
sidered splendid in any country. Jt has since been much improved ; and 
now forms a handsome quadrangle, surrounded by extensive pleasure- 
grounds. From the terrace may be seen the birthplace of Schiller. 

The town, which, like Versailles, is close to the chateau, contains 
several casernes, being one of the principal military depdts of the 
kingdom: and this was all we noticed of Ludwigsburg—except the 
honesty of its postmaster, who put us into the right route to his own dis- 
advantage, when our suspicion and ignorance of the country made us 
obstinately prefer the wrong one. A trait of character which a traveller 
is bound to remember. 

In regaining the main road we passed by Asperg—a state-prison that 
in appearance and situation is very like the celebrated Spielbere—and 
then by Markgriiuningen, the most grey and dismal of inhabited places, 
whose walls, streets, buildings, and people seem all worn out and decayed ; 
as if the town was dying, and its citizens had determined not to survive it. 

It is only by leaving the beaten track that a place of such peculiar 
aspect can be seen. Pompeii itself is not more different from anything 
modern. The one might be taken for a disinterred city of the middle 
ages, as the other is of classical antiquity. It seemed, in its grisly 
desolation, as if not a stone had been added or displaced for generations 
—as if the sound of a trowel had not been heard in the memory of man. 
It was altogether seedy. ‘The very highway appeared to shun it, and 
turned aside as from a city of the plague. It made my flesh creep to 
think of it as a place to dwell in. In so gloomy a spot one might fancy 
a scum gradually gathering on the brain as on a stagnant pool. Our 
grandpapas used to say that we should have resources within ourselves. 
A man must indeed have resources within himself who could live at 
Markgriiuningen. 

I should like to know what they are doing there now. 

From this attractive locality, an uncomfortable drive, through a bleak 
and miserable-looking country, brought us into the direct road; and, soon 
after nightfall, we reached our old quarters at Carlsruhe. 
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THE TALKER AND THE WORKER. 


A HOME NARRATIVE. 


By J. E. CARPENTER. 


III. 


A STRIKE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Mr. Ginenam, whose position has been casually alluded to in the 
course of this simple narrative, was considered to be what it kas become 
the fashion to denominate a “cotton lord ;” a distinction conferred upon 
one class of successful manufacturers by another class to whom the in- 
terests of commerce on an extended scale was falsely supposed to be 
antagonistic. We say this was the opinion ; for latterly, owing to much 
discussion of the subject, men’s minds have become enlightened, and the 
relative dependence of one class upon the other is more generally under- 


Properly, Mr. Gingham should be described as a mill-owner—it may 
be of Manchester, Preston, Lancaster, or any other of those mighty towns 
where such “‘ merchants most do congregate.” As we wish the site of our 
story to be left purely to the imagination of the reader, we will call it, for 
distinction’s sake, Chesterpool. 

Mr. Gingham employed several hundred men, and a large number of 
women, and even children. In an establishment so vast it was necessary 
that the supervision should be entrusted to many persons, division of 
labour and a thorough organisation in its several departments being ab- 
solutely mecessary to keep the machinery, both human and mechanical, 
in order. 

There can be no doubt that petty tyrannies were constantly oc- 
curring, for men’s minds are not all cast in the same mould, and temper 
is, unfortunately, not always under individual control. But Mr. Gingham 
himself was a kind-hearted man, and it was something too much that he 
should bear the burden of all the faults of those in authority under him. 

Mr. Gingham did not lower his wages when there was a fall in the 
market, nor did he stop his mills when his stock on hand exceeded the 
demand for his goods. It is true he commanded a large capital, and by 
holding was enabled occasionally to realise large sums. But this could 
scarcely be said to affect the producers. It is the trick of trade, from the 
highest to the lowest, the power of wealth, and the reward of early 
industry. Look at the fat rick-yards of the larger agriculturists, the 
well-stored wharf of your principal coal-merchants, the grocer’s ware- 
house, the miller’s store—this kind of trading is peculiar to no one class. 
There is jobbing in all trades as well as on the Exchange, and will be as 
long as capital requires a vent, and marketable commodities are bought 
and sold for money. 

William Gray and his companion Harry Sharpe were both in the 
employ of Mr. Gingham—not in the capacity of handloom weavers, of 
whom he employed many, but as a kind of inferior warehousemen—light 
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porters we suppose we must call them. At any rate they were in a posi- 
tion to rise in the concern as vacancies occurred, and as character and 
conduct entitled them to promotion. 

William was, no doubt, satisfied with his prospects, if not with his 
present condition ; but with Harry Sharpe it was far otherwise. Mr, 
Gingham was rich, and with him that was enough to stamp him as an 
enemy to his species. 

Sharpe’s father had been a retail draper, and had proved unfortunate ; 
probably he had overbought himself, and was forced to realise because he 
had not sufficient capital to bide his time. However, let what may have 
been the cause, he failed, owing Mr. Gingham several hundred pounds, 
notwithstanding which the latter took Harry into his employ at a time 
when his father would have found a difficulty in supporting him. With 
any one whose mind was rightly constituted, this circumstance alone 
would have inspired feelings of gratitude and respect ; but with Harry, his 
father was looked upon as a victim, and as Mr. Gingham, in his capacity 
of assignee, had to superintend the division of old Sharpe’s estate equally 
among himself and the other creditors, his necessary interference con- 
—— him into an enemy. Is not this an every-day occurrence? We 
fear so! It was not Mr. Gingham’s system to refuse credit to a 
well-recommended applicant, or to an old customer. Had he done s0, 
he might fairly have been accused of standing as much in the light of 
old Sharpe as himself. How many small tradesmen have risen by the 
judicious application of the system of credit, or, in other words, by trading 
for a time on the capital of the richer merchant. 

Harry Sharpe had no home to go to when his father broke up. A 
wretched attic in one of the tall houses in Chesterpool, situated in a 
narrow street, and occupied by half a score of families, sufficed for him. 
For his meals the low coffee-shop, or the pot-house taproom, afforded a 
ready accommodation. Intercourse with the gentler sex had lately been 
denied him. His two visits to the cottage of Donald Gray were such as 
Satan might have made when he was permitted to obtain a glimpse of 
the angels. Had he thought of his old home, of his sisters in earlier 
days, this might have been the turning point of his existence. But no 
such thought crossed his mind; he regarded the Grays as a family stu- 
pidly contented with their limited means, and deserving no better fate 
than that which, to him, appeared to await them. They were so many 
slaves working for the benefit of their landlord: he had no idea of the 
rest, the calm delight of a quiet home—of the calm hour of repose that 
sweetens labour. 

The time of which we sre writing was singularly fatal to a mind like 
Harry’s. A revolutionary spirit had spread through the vast continent 
of Europe, and there were not a few who sought to raise the cap of 
liberty—the liberty hallowed by the assassin’s creed—even in Eng- 
land. Under the guise of social progress and popular education, 
lecturers went forth, speaking with oracular authority, armed with all 
the specious blandishments of oratory, original and ornamental in their 
style, blending acknowledged facts and practical truths with a new 
and bold spirit of philosophy, under which were hidden infidelity and 
moral corruption, tending to the deification of man and the utter an- 
nihilation of religious principles. These men made many converts, 
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for the danger in the propagation of their errors lay in the truths among 


which they were mingled; they fought under a masked battery, and in- 

sinuated where they dared not openly impugn. Harry was a willing 

disciple of these propagandists, and in his turn became an oracle with the 
uenters of the “ People’s Hall.” 

Did Harry derive no peculiar gratification from his new position ? 
Yes; his vanity was flattered, he was petted by his rough hearers, and 
treated by those who could afford it. He was a very nest-egg for the 
jandlord of the “‘ Wat Tyler,” and made treasurer of several organised 
funds among the operatives. The auditors, if auditors there were, were 
oa of the same stamp; and we fear that, if Harry’s patriotism 
were si too narrowly, he would stand at a discount among those by 
whom he was most trusted. 

We have said that the operatives of Mr. Gingham’s mill had no cause 
for complaint, but there had been sad doings in Chesterpool of late ; 
several of the millowners, oppressed by the state of foreign markets, had 
been obliged to close their mills; and others, taking advantage of the 
superabundance of labour, with other causes, had determined on the re- 
duction of a shilling a week in the wages of their hands,—no trifling 
amount where sometimes upwards of a thousand were employed in one 
concern. 

_ The time for this reduction was most inopportune, for many members 
of the families still employed were already out of work, and K fers the 

es of those still in employment; still, the masters argued, this was 
a more charitable course than closing the mills altogether, or even par- 
tially. The notice was given, and the operatives went to work as usual, 
not without loud murmurs to the overseers and pay-clerks; many of 
them even declared that the reduction would not be insisted upon. 

In the mean time, the agitators were at work; meetings were called, 
and it was resolved not to submit to the reduced wages. 

Harry Sharpe, although Mr. Gingham’s hands had not received any 
intimation of a reduction, was in his element, and loudly advocated a 
general “ strike.” 

In the course of the week he was sent for into the private counting- 
house of his employer, and asked in the mildest terms by that gentleman 
what was his special grievance? Why was he to be schooled and 
questioned ? He was an Englishman and a patriot: What were personal 
considerations to him? Could he stand by and see his fellow-workmen 
trampled upon, because they had not the ability to speak for themselves ? 
He was reminded that his bread depended on the good opinion held of 
him by his employer, but he was not discharged—only, as the police re- 
ports have it, dismissed with a caution. Harry construed this into a 
threat, and from that moment resolved that Mr. Gingham’s hands should 
join the general strike. What to him was it that hundreds who were 
now earning sufficient to satisfy their humble wants should be turned out 
“breakfastless into the streets.” He knew the power he had acquired 
over these poor deluded creatures, and he used it. 

“There was only one way,” he argued, “ to bring the masters to their 
senses—combination among the men; if they continued to work for Mr. 
Gingham, no operative would work with them elsewhere.” This was the 
workman’s liberty, his darling freedom! ‘“ As to starving, it was quite 
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beside the question ; they must apply in shoals to the workhouses, and so 
their employers would be obliged to keep them after all.” 

There were some who had known what it was to eke out a miserable | 
existence by the parish dole, but their voices were drowned in the clamour 
of the many. 

The evening of the same day that Harry was closeted with his em- 

a meeting of delegates from the several mills was held, Harry, 
and four others being selected to represent Mr. Gingham’s 
hands. The meeting took place at old Foxall’s, of which hostel Harry 
might be said to be the reigning spirit. It would but little interest the 
reader were we to detail the particulars of this meeting; besides, are 
they not chronicled in the columns of the Chesterpool Snarler, a go- 
ahead journal, now happily defunct, and whose reporter was the only one 
admitted on the occasion? The result was that a general turn-out was 
resolved of all the hands engaged in that particular branch of manufac. 
ture in Chesterpool—a manufacture that, by the way, was its staple 
trade. The interference it occasioned with business was trivial, for stocks 
were large, and the strike had the effect of turning prices in the manu- 
facturer’s favour, a circumstance quite overlooked by the agitators; but 
the amount of misery it entailed on the poor operatives was fearful to 
contemplate. Harry and a select few were appointed as a committee to 
watch over the interests of the rest, and a subscription was raised to 
enable some of them to repair to adjacent towns for the purpose of 
raising subsidies and obtaining commiseration for them. But we are 
somewhat anticipating, and must return. The evening was far advanced 
when the delegates had completed their plans, and it beeame necessary for 
Harry and William to proceed to the office of the Snarler, where an 
address to the men was to be printed ready for circulation on the follow- 
ing morning. Of course, it was necessary for them to see a proof, so they 
returned to the hall while the compositors were setting up the document, 
and over beer and tobacco sat discussing the events of the evening. 

To William, who, it may be said, had searcely passed his noviciate as 
an agitator and social regenerator, the scene possessed a sort of wild in- 
terest for which he could searcely account. It was the first time -he 
had taken a prominent part in the disputes between the operatives and 
their employers, and he was hurried along in spite of his better judg- 
ment. In fact, he felt himself committed to the “people’s cause,” and 
it was too late to turn back—pride impelled him onward. Passion 
alone stimulated Harry. As the delegates one after another slunk 
off to their homes, William bethought him of his long and dreary walk; 
but that was quite out of the question now, for it was arranged that the 
men should proceed to their work as usual, and the “turn-out,” in the 
event of the low wages mills not returning to the old wages, was to take 
place simultaneously on the following Saturday. William had no alter- 
native, then, but to remain in Chesterpool that night, but his thoughts 
wandered to the cottage and the garden, and the comfortable supper and 
warm fireside awaiting him elsewhere. How different to the scene of 
dirty benches, empty beer jugs, and broken pipes that he saw around 
him. ‘True, the landlord offered him a bed, but he kmew he should 
be expected to pay for it, and his means for the week had already 
beem expended im subscriptions to the cause, and in treating some of his 
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more parsimonious companions, After a final visit to the Snarler office, 
and to several dram-shops, where Harry appeared to be well known, the 
two proceeded to the lodgings of the latter, ostensibly to snatch a few 
hours’ repose in the brief time that now elapsed between the usual hour 
of proceeding to the mills in the morning. 

ithout. undressing, William threw himself on the truckle-bed in 
Harry's miserable attic; as to the latter, now half drunk, he sallied forth 


Did William find the repose he sought? No; for he was now left 
to himself, and he could think when there was nobody by to read his 
features. The grey morning, peering in at the attic pane, seemed to 
reproach him for his ill-spent night. Of what had he to complain? His 

yer had done him no wrong, and yet he was committed to a pro- 
ceding that might inflict incalculable injury -— him! Were he thrown 
out of his present employment he might be obliged to accept less wages 
than he had hitherto received; nay, for months he might not haye the 
opportunity of earning a penny. And then he thought of his younger 
brothers and sisters at home, and of the trifle he was enabled to pay his 
father for his lodging—a trifle that still gave the little ones some comforts 
he knew his father could not otherwise afford. And what would become 
of the plan he had formed of saving a few shillings weekly to enable him 
. to furnish a place ofhis own ? And then the morning sun came peeping 
in at the window, and the chirrup of the sparrows on the roof-—they sel- 
dom flew lower in that pent-up street—was heard in the morning air. 
And with the sun and the birds came a vision of a bright face, and green 
fields, and a garden with its roses, and then the vision changed to a happy 
group returning from church through the green hedge-rows. It would 
soon be Sunday—would he be there ? Would Lucy Smith regard him 
with the same sweet looks and bright smile? Or had he grown haggard 
and ugly ? He felt so in his soul, and haggard enough he was, could he 
have seen himself in a looking-glass; but no such oe was to be found 
in the squalid place around him, had he felt ever so inclined to make the 
investigation. So he lay thinking and listening, not daring to go to 
sleep for fear he should be too late for his work in the morning. Three, 
four, five—he heard the old elock strike all these hours, three weary 
hours—and he had lain awake all the time communing with himself, but 
sill in a sort of mental stupor. 

Stupified and unrefreshed, he descended the narrow staircase, and was 
soon plodding his way to the warehouse. Groups of men in anxious 
converse, proceeding to their work, passed him on the road. A few re- 
cognised him, but he did not return their salute. At that moment he 
probably thoroughly repented that he had taken any part im last night’s 
proceedings. 

On mn to the mill, William had to pass through the market-place ; 
the first object that caught his sight was old Dobbin and the familiar 
cart laden with vegetables; he knew his father could not be far off, and, 
for the first time in his life, he turned down a by-street in order not 
to encounter him. 

So strange are the contrarieties in human nature, that onee in the 
warehouse William applied himself with unusual zeal to the performance 
of his duties, though a disposition to “shackle” and skulk was evident 
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his matesall through the place. Perhaps he thought by this 
his conscience of some of tthe weight that had fallen = it, Te 
| ee ae en Oe Oe Pane ine 

he felt refreshed, went to work, as we have said, with a right 
will, 

Wherever Harry Sharpe had finished up the night, it was evident he 
had had no rest; he came in late, paler than usual, eyes bloodshot, and q 
two days’ beard. Bustling about, he made a show of work, but he was 
stealthily distributing his addresses among the hands. At the dinner 
hour the men again hung about in groups before proceeding to their 
meal; and.as William was turning a corner to seek an apology for a 
dinner at an adjacent coffee-shop, he stood before his father. 

Their altercation was loud and angry. Donald insisted on William’s 
telling him the truth, and to his honour be it spoken, he did so. The old 
man peremptorily enjoined him to have nothing further to do with the 
strike, and him seek a home for himself if he continued to do so, 
In vain William pleaded that the combination was too strong for him. 
“If Mr. Gingham chose to keep him in his employ,” asked Donald, 
“‘ where was the law that could force him to stay away ? What had he 
to do with other mills, or other places? Mr. Gingham had hinted about 
taking him into the counting-house—was he going to throw that chance 
away ?” ' 

~ od William was utterly bewildered: reason pointed one way, 
pride in another direction. “ He feared,’’ he said, “to look little in the 
eyes of his mates.” So they parted as they met—in anger. This was 

illiam’s first serious quarrel with his father. He had no heart even for 
his solitary cup of coffee. 

That afternoon he displayed far less activity than in the morning, and 
when they turned out again, William, exhausted as he was, would will- 
ingly have encountered his four-mile walk if all could have gone on 
pleasantly as before. He could even have humbled himself before his 
mother, but his father’s anger he feared. He even went a few paces ou 
the road and returned, forgetting, until he found himself in the heart of 
the town, that his pockets were empty. Stopping suddenly at the corner 
of a street, when the state of his finances flashed across his mind, his eyes 
fell upon three bright, glittering globes, suspended upon an iron frame- 
work over the door of a shop. They might have been taken for three 
solid lumps of virgin gold, as they swung about immediately over the 
strong gaslight, except that three such lumps of the precious metal 
would hardly have been safe among the tattered and famished wretches 
that constantly passed and repassed beneath them. At the opposite 
corner of the street stood, as usual, a gin-palace (for gin-palaces have 
arisen in pr one 90g in a style of splendour that would astonish you), but 
William’s thoughts were fixed upon the pawn-shop. Yes, pawn-shop; 
flat irons were taken in on one side of the way, and mangling, of soul and 
body, done on the other. William made his appearance in another new 
character ; he was getting on wonderfully—he had a watch; did he re- 
member it was his father’s gift the day he came of age ? perhaps not, but 
he pawned it, and for something like half its value, for the pawnbroker 
saw by his manner that he meant to redeem it, so, with an eye to the 
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interest, he lent him as much as it was safe to lend upon it, else he had 
pot obtained as much by half. 

William then engaged a lodging for a week, which he was obliged to 

for in advance, and determined to watch the events of that period. 
fe went that night to the “People’s Hall,” took but little part in 
the ings, aud retired early to his new abode. 

following day was the dreaded Saturday. An hour after the 

tives were assembled they turned out toa man. At Mr. Gingham’s alone 
there appeared to be hesitation, but the vast crowds from the other 
factories almost immediately surrounded it. A yell was partly raised 
when the hands came streaming out, and were received by their fellows 
with a deafening shout. 

And what did William do? Alas! what every other man similarly 
dircumstanced would have done—he went with the stream, or rather he 
was carried away by it. 

There was weeping and wailing in Chesterpool for many days after. 
The masters were firm, and the men began to look at their famished 
children, and to think that half a loaf was better than none. The few 
weeks’ wages they lost would have covered many months of the shilling 

stuck out for. The delegates to other places returned with a very 
limited amount of subscriptions—some did not return at all; probably 
they didn’t like to show they had been so unsuccessful. 

At the end of some weeks a conference was held between the masters 
and the delegates, and a compromise effected. The former insisted upon 
their reduced scale of wages, but they gave the men a clear half day on 
the Saturday, which was a great blessing to them, and enabled them to 
lay in their provisions for the week before they went to the public-houses, 

ere much of their wages was previously squandered. 

In a short time orders came in again, and the masters generously added 
the litigated shilling, without reimposing the half-day’s labour. This 
had a good effect upon the operatives, and they became gradually hap- 
pier and better conditioned. Saturday evening Areaee of an instructive 
character, and people’s concerts, where some of our best vocalists did not 
scruple to sing, were got up for their amusement, and succeeded wonder- 
fully. ‘The threepences of the million paid, too, so there was no obliga- 
tion on either side. As to the “People’s Hall,” it was deserted, except 
by a few of the incurables. 

William was reinstated in his old position, but he had, he feared, de- 
prived himself of the chance of the counting-house. A letter to his 
father, announcing his return to Mr. Gingham’s, brought forth a forgiv- 
ng rejoinder, but the long walks were given up, and he retained his 

ging in Chesterpool, that he might make better use of the Mechanics’ 
Institute than by confining his reading to the columns of the Snarler. 

On Sundays « was seldom absent from the cottage, though it must 
be confessed he went very often in the afternoon to Farmer Smith's. 
Probably he preferred the company of Lucy Smith to that of his sisters ; 
certainly she did not consider him either haggard or ugly. 

And here, having made the old couple of the Grays tolerably happy, 
we might marry William and Lucy and leave off, just giving Jessie Gray 
to Edward Smith, by way of ending with a couple of weddings. If it 
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rested with ourselves, gentle reader, we should be glad so to finish our 
story, but as neither of these events were destimed to come off at present, 
we must return to the night side of our narrative. Harry Sharpe, what 
has become of him? Nobody knows! It is certain that he did not at- 
to get reinstalled in Mr. Gingham’s warehouse, and it is equally 
certain that he had no capital to go into business on his own account in 3 
mre all suited to his ideas. There was, however, a mystery about him 
ich we have not hitherto remarked upon—he always appeared to spend 
considerably more thati his wages—not in home comforts, as we have 
seen, but in riot, treating, and even in dress—in that he appeared 
never to lack ready money, though certainly his extravagances were still 
upon a limited scale. Up to the meeting with the employers he was 
assidwous in his attendance at the hall, where he blended the primitive 
cause of the strike with the rights of man, the march of intellect, vote by 
ballot, the millennium, moral organisation, universal suffrage, and, in short, 
with ‘all the seven points of the people’s charter, and several additional 
ones of hisown. When the operatives went to work again, he disap- 
peared, no one knew where. We shall see. 


THE CHARTIST DELEGATE. 


THe next few months passed happily enough with the Grays—to be 
sure the children were more in the way than before, for the honeysuckle 
had died off and the dahlias were cut down at the roots, to be shut up 
like mummies in the dark, until the next season brought them under the 
notice of the amateurs of Chesterpool, who had begun to build villas im 
the suburbs, and among whom Donald stood im some repute for his sorts. 
Yes, the cottage porch was deserted, for the cold days were coming on, 
and what with the dog, who was getting old and would not go out with 
his master, preferring the kitchen fire, and the cat and kittens, and the 
three little ones, Mrs. Gray had enough to do. 

As to Jessie, she grew paler, and appeared more thoughtful than ever ; 
she tended the little ones as usual, and taught them their lessons, and 
set them their needlework, and went cheerfully through all her household 
duties, but she would sometimes chide the ringing laughter of the chil- 
dren, though her mother told her she could not expect them to be so 
many little old women. 

Our friend William was getting on famously: his little bedroom was a 
very model of neatness ; he had decorated its walls with a few portraits 
of popular authors, and the likenesses of Sir Robert Peel and Richard 
Cobden were placed over the mantelpiece. A pretty little watch-pocket, 
worked by Lucy, graced the head of his bed, and we are happy to say 
that it was not placed there as a mere useless ornament. There was also 8 
set of book-shelves, a very primitive affair, but still a set of shelves, though 
they were only three, kept together by cords which ran through the 
corners of them, but which, somehow or another, never could be induced 
to keep on a proper level. ‘This primitive affair was suspended on a nail 
an ® recess between the fireplace and the window. One shelf only was 
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as yet, but there were a number of magazine iled on the 
vo saeyahich only needed the services of the rm Lape 0 them 
jnto respectable volames. As yet these were his only household Lares, 
but they evinced the path that William had chalked out for himself, and 
we trust have rubbed off some of the bad impression that, at one time, 
he had made in the minds of our readers. It must not be supposed that 
politics were altogether dead in Chesterpool ; indeed, the simple fact of 
two political portraits appearing im William’s limited collection proved 
the contrary. ‘The times were stirring enough, and great changes were 
taking place in the social community, but with these we have nothing to 
do. The people, too, were occasionally addressed by some itinerant 
and great was William’s surprise on perceiving, one day, @ 

ard in a shop window announcing a lecture on “ Social qd 
“the celebrated Mr. Henry Sharpe.” Could this be his old friend 


_and shopmate Harry Sharpe? Well, a lecture on “Social Progress” 


could not contain any great harm. “Progress” was the watchword of 
civilisation—it behoved them all to be moving onward ; he had made 
some strides himself ; he had heard something about chemistry, botany, 
history, music—each in turn had been lectured on at the institute. Every 
particle of knowledge gained was a social progress. He would go, then; 
so when the evening arrived he paid his sixpence, and formed, indeed, an 
item im the audience of Harry 
The room was full, and as Harry travelled on what our Yankee cousins 
designate “ his own hook,” it was pretty clear that he found patriotism 
MHlad Harry turned his talents to any abstract science or usefal matter 
it might have paid his hearers as well as himself; as it was, William 
heard nothing but a recapitulation of the old doctrines, a series of air- 
blown bubbles—of hopes that could never be realised. Of course Harry 
was applauded to the echo, and the people went home as miserable and 
discontented as they could expect to be made at the low charge of six- 
nce. 
eas the conclusion of the lecture, William had not the heart to retire 
without shaking his old friend by the hand, so he made his way to the 
platform as the audience cleared off, and was warmly received by Harry. 
There was a wonderful change in the appearance of the latter: he no 
wore the fustian jacket of the light porter—a respectable suit of 
black set off his slim figure to advantage, and his pale face, light grey, 
quick eyes, and high forehead, rendered him the very impersonation of 
intellect and intelligence. Harry insisted on William supping with him 
at the “ Wat Tyler,” for he put up at his old place of resort, although 
he now indulged in the extravagance of a private room, and the friends 
again became intimate and confidential. Harry had engaged lecture- 
rooms in many of the surrounding towns, and it was likely he would re- 
main in the neighbourhood for some time. It appeared from his disclo- 
sures that, after William retired the first night of his occupying his new 
lodgings, the policy of sending a delegate to a convention in London 
of representatives from the towns favourable to the people’s charter, was 
mooted in the committee, and Harry at once resolved that he should be 
the man. Possessed of far greater oratorical powers than any of his 
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he saw that this mee onl wre wn they atl come 
= 60, after carrying the point a sent, roposed 
the most inefhcient ~- ¢ the room to that duty. The tm 
applauded Harry’s self-denial, but, of course, an amendment was pro- 
posed, and Harry Sharpe’s name was received with applause, The in. 
sot who was first proposed had not the wit to give way, and Harry 
was appointed by an overwhelming majority. Provided with funds for 
the journey, wrung from the slender means of the operatives, Harry, as 
we have seen, departed. Once in London, he was not long in making — 
himself heard’: his vigorous style and peculiar diction gained him an 
attentive hearing. He was at in the Chartist prints, 
and soou became an oracle. He then turned author and essayist, and 
Holywell-street was redolent of the publications of Henry Sharpe. He 
Sarege, $° to connect himself with a cheap newspaper, and altogether 
consi ly improved his resources. 

William regarded his friend in a totally different light to that in which 
he formerly beheld him. His own mental progress had taught him to respeet 
his talent, but it enabled him also to argue with him, to endeavour to 
controvert his opinions—opinions he was certain he would grow out of, 
and live to alter; but Harry argued on, and though William was silenced 
en ge of his rhetoric, he was not convinced by the arguments 

u Thus he regarded him no longer as a dangerous companion, 
for he had the antidote to the poison, and he was fascinated rather than 
offended by the novelty of his propositions. They separated with mutual 
expressions of regard, each looking on the other as au ultimate convert to 
his own opinions. 

We have no doubt that the Chesterpool Snarler would have duly 
transferred Harry’s speeches to its columns, ‘but, unfortunately for his 
local reputation, that respectable journal expired shortly after his de- 
Eanes, which might account for William hearing nothing of his where- 
abouts. 

On the Sunday following the reappearance of Harry Sharpe, his 
wonderful improvement, and his repute as a lecturer and an author, was 
the chief topic of conversation at Woodside. Donald shook his head and 
shrugged his shoulders, but Mrs. Gray said she had always thought 
there was something in him, and Jessie was anxious in her inquiries as to 
how long he would remain in the neighbourhood. Even Edward Smith 
and Lucey were interested in William’s story of his friend’s success. 

A few days after this, a national holiday afforded Mr. Gingham an 
opportunity of giving all his hands a holiday, and William proposed to 
Harry, for so we shall continue to call him, that he should spend the 
day with him at the cottage. Donald was a little averse to it at first, 
but his wife overcame his scruples, and he himself admitted that no harm 
could possibly come of it for once. 

For once! how many sorrows have not those two little monosyllables 
led to! How many a noble fortune has been wrecked because its p0s- 
sessor was tempted to the gaming-table—for once! How many a man 
has been ruined because he thought he would speculate in a few shares 
—for once! For once! For all! Tis but the stepping-stone from 
good to evil—for once ! 

The day arrived. It was a pleasant thing to see those two friends jg 
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i y along the road, William arrayed in his best fustian jacket 


waistcoat, a stout ash staff in his hand, certainly not 
for for he walked with all the elasticity of youth and vigour, and 
Harry in the garb of a gentleman, as we have said, slightly formed and 
fair, as if he had been brought up all his lifetime in drawing-rooms, and 
had never known what it was to labour for daily bread. He wore 
gloves too, and thin boots, quite in contrast to William’s brawny hands 
and high-lows, and yet any one could see that they were friends and 

And now they arrive at the cottage; a homely luncheon tells Harry 
they were expected; he is kindly received by Mrs. Gray, and told to 
take himself at home. At home! sweet, holy phrase—at home! Could 
it be possible that he then harboured no thought of violating the sanctity 
of that household hearth? What did he meet? Words of welcome 
breathed in accents of peace! ‘ Make yourself at home.” We will not 


yet lay bare his bosom, we med po him, and it is not for man to 
reid e 


{th 


j ge. Harry Sharpe did make himself at home, if we may judge 
e delight he evidently experienced from the visit. The youngest 
hen soon upon his knees, and the others were clinging to him, 
ing to some child-rhymes with which he appeared to be quite 
familiar. Did he recollect where he learnt them ? 

And where was Jessie? She was there, too, and made some sad mis- 
takes in laying the dinner-things. At first she was very shy, but Harry 
was so domesticated that her shyness wore off in the course of the day ; 
he really seemed quite one of themselves, only he was dressed so much 
like a gentleman, and he looked so much like an author in his suit of 
black. It was too bad of William to joke him about his opinions, and so 
Jessie told him to Harry’s face; and then they had a bit of an argument, 
and Jessie sided with Harry. ‘ What is the Charter?” asked the little 
one, sitting on Harry’s knee; but Mrs. Gray told her never to mind, 
and gave her a thick slice of bread-and-butter. When Donald came in, 
the meeting was adjourned by mutual consent; the Grays knew their 
father was averse to people ike them troubling themselves with affairs 
of the nation, and Harry was shrewd enough not to cut away the ground 
from under him. 

Donald received Harry frankly, and congratulated him on his personal 
appearance ; he said nothing about his future prospects, probably he had 
no faith in them. ‘The dinner-hour passed much as usual, and, at its 
termination, Donald excused himself and returned to his daily avocations 
in the garden. 

Was it very natural, or rather singular, that William suddenly remem- 
bered he had promised to run down to the Smiths? Of course, he didn't 
_ to see Lucy, but he had promised to bring Edward up to see Harry 

a of every living soul in the hamlet of Woodside, Edward Smith 
was the very last person whose acquaintance Harry was desirous to 
make. We question very much, too, if, at this moment, his presence at 
the cottage was in the remotest degree coveted by Jessie. She turned 
suddenly pale when William mentioned his determination, and went to 
the tvindow—doubtless to conceal her emotion. This little incident was 
not unobserved by Harry. 
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Harry being regarded in the light of company, the family —- had 
been spread in the our, and Mrs. Gray being engaged in the domestic 
affairs of the ki when William went over to the Smiths, Harry 
and Jessie found themselves, for the first time, alone. 

Did Harry make desperate love to her at once? No; he was too much 
of a tactician for that; but he talked to her of the monotony of a village 
life; of the rights of woman, not in a political sense, but of the possibtlity 
of many of them adorning a higher station if they were not so tied to 
home ; he told her anecdotes of many beauties without fortune or talent 
who had risen to be countesses and ladies ; and pictured, in contrast, the 
dul! routine of a farm-house. Gradually he came to speak of himself— 
of his resolve to make a name in the world—of his dependence on his 
own powers—and of his loneliness, in having no one to share his lot, no 
one to incite him to further struggles, and to share the fame he was con- 
scious he should one day win. Did Jessie reply to all this? No; but 
she listened; and when his clear, Serge a re met hers, they were 
instinctively turned towards the ground. then he rambled on 
about books, and poetry, and asked her if nate was fond of reading. 

“Yes, but the dear children occupied so much of her time she had but 
little left for reading.” 

“ He would bring her some books, or send them, if she preferred that 
he should not bring them himself.” 

“ Why should he not bring them? William’s friends were always 
welcome at the cottage.” 

“ But what would this young farmer, this Edward Smith, think, if he 
should visit the cottage without William ?” 

This was coming close home. Jessie burst into tears. 

Then Edward Smith was her suitor, and she was going to be a 
farmer's wife, after all? He regretted what he had said. 

“ No, no; Edward was nothing to her—nothing beyond a friend she 
had known from childhood.” 

Ah! then he might hope. 

“Hope what ?” 

A shout of laughter at the porch told that William, with Edward, had 
returned. Harry had taken her by the hand, which she had scarcely 
time to snatch away, when her brother and Edward entered the apart- 
ment. 

Poor Jessie! that touch of the hand, and that brief interview, were but 
the realisation of many a troubled dream. How she contrived so sud- 
denly to slip through the door and gain her own room is a mystery, but 
she did so, and left the three young men together. 

Harry felt that he had triumphed. His face was flushed, and his eye 
a" like a star. He didn’t even care to be civil to Edwaed, and, as 
their discourse soon ran into politics, the young farmer standing staunchly 
by his order, the impression that Harry made on him was just “the reverse 
of what William anticipated. 

William could make allowances, and admitted many of the injustices 
advanced on both sides, but Edward instinctively felt ‘that Harry was 2 
rival, and the obstinacy of one was not a jot behind the rancorous arro- 
gance of the other. 

Had Jessie remained in the parlour, it is probable that the dispute 
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gould not have arisen—at least it would have taken a different course, as 
fer as Harry was concerned, for we have seen how easily he could fashion 
his discourse to suit his own ends. 

That William was annoyed was evident, and he weer a stroll over 


the garden by way of diverting the conversation, Edward remem- 
bered he had forgotten some trifling matter about the team, and made 
that an excuse for not prolonging his visit. An early cup of tea was 
prepared, for William and Harry had to return to Chesterpool, and 
the days were so short that it was already growing dusk. 

Donald returned before the two friends departed, and did not appear 

ite so sociable—probably Edward had come across him in his way 
. bome. Mrs. Gray, however, insisted on both of them taking a glass of 
whisky-toddy to keep the cold out, and Jessie, who had reappeared at 
tea-time, somewhat reassured, again felt the pressure of Harry’s hand at 
the jeave-talang under the old iateale 

Leaving Jessie to her own reflections, Mr. and Mrs. Gray to a do- 
mestic téte-d-téte, the subject of which may be easily imagined, and the 
two companions trudging along towards Chesterpool, we will close our 
story for the mouth. 








A BORDER CHIEFTAIN’S TOWER. 


Tourists in search of the picturesque no longer think only of the 
Rhine and of the castles that crumble on its vine-clad hills; they have 
learned that beauty and grandeur may be found in the natural scenery of 
our native land, and that we can find places of great historic interest 
within a day’s journey from London. The number of people who an- 
nually migrate to the heather hills, the gleaming lakes and mountain 
heights of Cumberland, show that the attractions of that part of England 
are well appreciated ; ; and persons who seek picturesque scenery an his- 
toric memories will find few places so well worthy of a visit as Naworth 
Castle—the most remarkable Border stronghold in that county. 

Near the line of the ancient Roman wall (which, starting from near 
the mouth of the Tyne and ending on the Solway, traversed that part of 
the island almost from sea to nil that Border fortress stands secluded 
amongst some of the fairest scenery of rocky Cumberland, yet easily ac- 
cessible by road or railway from Carlisle. It is a characteristic monu- 
ment of the olden time, and is, moreover, associated with the memory of 
one of the most remarkable worthies of English history, for Naworth 
Castle was once the stronghold of Lord William How "a the Civiliser 
of the English Borders,” the “ Belted Will” whose name "has been made 
& household word by Scott. It is now the property of his lineal de- 
scendant the Earl of Carlisle, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who inherits 
with the great possessions of his distinguished ancestor his amiable qua- 
lities and his literary tastes. 

The aspect of the castle and everything about it is so antique, that at 
Naworth we seem to be still in the seventeenth century, and things and 
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le that have passed into history seem to have here a local habitation, 
Naworth Castle was extensively injured (in fact, in some parts nearly 
destroyed) by fire in 1844, but its noble owner has so well preserved its 
original character in his restorations, 
That Naworth stands, still rugged as of old, 
Armd like a knight without austere and bold; 


But all within ra the better day, 
And the bland influence of a Howard's sway. 


Accordingly, this pict ue old stronghold even now looks as if it 
had been forgotten hme e, rcber’ that have transformed other build- 


ings, and as if one might expect to find its mail-clad warders + a 
in its court-yard or , and ready, at the sound of the bugle-horn, to 
pace the keep again, or issue with their chieftain in armed array. 

And an air of antiquity seems to pervade everything around it. The 

of the castle is quite in keeping with its situation. Its “ grey cliffs 
of lonely stone” rise on the edge of a deep ravine, ever filled with the low 
wild music of the streamlet that gushes over its rocky bed below. The 
trees in the park and chase are wide-spreading and umbrageous, if not 
old and stately. You stand upon the footsteps of the Romans, whose 
celebrated wall and military road remain adjacent, and whose paved 
causeway traverses a neighbouring waste, and you are near the ruined 
dwellings of barons and of monks. On the green meadows in the dis- 
tance is the old abbey church of Lanercost ; and the lonely glens and 
thickets look as if they were still the haunt of the wild boar and the red 
deer, as in the days of Norman rule. 

The imterior of the castle preserved all its antique features before the 
lamentable fire scattered the ancient furniture of the warden’s apartments 
(which were in that portion of the building still called ‘‘ Lord William’s 
Tower”), and destroyed the characteristic old hall and chapel. The 
warden’s chambers were reached by a narrow winding stair, and guarded 
by doors strengthened with iron. They consist of his library (for he was a 
scholar as well as a soldier, and could employ the pen as effectively as 
the sword), his oratory, and his bed-chamber; and these rooms, with 
their tapestried walls, the very furniture and weapons he used, the books 
he read, and the altar at which he knelt, were preserved so entirely in 
their original state, that (as Sir Walter Scott remarked) they carried you 
back to the hour when the warden in person might be heard ascending 
his turret-stair, and almost led you to expect his arrival. 

Not, however, that the castle—or rather, the oldest of those portions of 
it which eseaped the fire—can boast of greater age than the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Lord William Howard, who lived in the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles, died in 1640, and the castle was built by 
Ralph de Dacre about three centuries before. Lord William’s repairs 
and alterations were very extensive, and the architecture of the chief part 
of the quadrangle, or inner court of the castle, is not older than his time, 
or, to speak more correctly, dates from the years between 1605 and 1620, 
and it is in the style of his period that the work has been restored since 
the fire. 

From the time of the Norman kings, Naworth and all the neighbour- 
ing territory belonged to the lords of Gilsland—a martial race of barons 
and crusaders—of the ancient historic families of De Vaux, and De 
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Multon and Dacre; but no towers were reared amongst these rock 
dells until the year 1335, when the Ralph de Dacre already maga oe | 
the inheritor of their great possessions, obtained the king’s license to 
fortify and castellate his mansion there. He built his castle in quad- 
rangular form, enclosing a large court-yard marked by all the stern yet 

i ue features of the Edwardian fortress ; and the walls being built 
on the edge of steep declivities on all sides but the south side, he there 
raised massive battlemented towers, so that the whole building seemed to 
bear the impress of the rude chivalry of the Border five centuries ago. 
And thus it was that in those uncomfortable days, 


When ish lords and Scottish chiefs were foes, 
Stern on the angry confines Naworth rose ; 

In dark woods islanded its towers looked forth, 
And frown’d defiance on the growling north. 


The inhabitants of the northern “ marches” (as they were called) were 
in those times engaged in almost continual warfare against the Scots and 
the Moss Troopers; the country was uncivilised, and life and pro 
were insecure. But we are not going to trace the history of pworth 
Castle through those “dark ages.” After having been possessed by the 
martial Dacres for two hundred and sixty years, it came with the barony of 
Gilsland to Lord William Howard, by his marriage to Lady Elizabeth 
Dacre, who inherited these possessions in 1569 ; and here it is perhaps 
worthy of remark that the Naworth property seems to have been fated to 
pass by an heiress—for, by the heiress of the Norman lords the estates 
were carried in the reign of Henry III.—to the family of De Multon, and 
by the heiress of Thomas de Multon to the family of Dacre. 

“ Belted Will”—the last and the most picturesque of the Border lords, 
and the most famous of all the lords of Naworth—was the third son of that 

ular Duke of Norfolk who was beheaded by “ Queen Bess” for 
is endeavours on behalf of her royal captive, Queen of Scots, 
whom he wished to marry, being es a a ings the third time. 
Lord William’s mother (a second wife) was Margaret, daughter and sole 
heiress of Thomas Lord Audley of Walden, Lord Chancellor of England. 
His grandfather was the accomplished and ill-fated Surrey. He was born 
on the 19th of December, 1563, within a few weeks from which time his 
mother died; and in 1566 the duke his father married the widow of 
Thomas Lord Dacre of Gilsland and Greystoke, whose three daughters 
and co-heiresses—one of whom was the Elizabeth Dacre before mentioned 
—came in ward to the duke, and were prudently destined by him for his 
three sons. Lord William and his bride were born in the same year, were 
brought up together, and married at the early age of fourteen ; and after 
a union of more than sixty years, he died in little more than twelve 
months from her death. The tyranny and malice of Queen Elizabeth, 
which continued him under forfeiture after the attainder of the duke, and 
a costly litigation for recovery of his wife’s magnificent inheritance, sadly 
embittered his early life ; but adversity in his case served to develo 
those qualities of energy and courage, of prudence and perseverance, which 
afterwards distinguished his character. The accession of James opened 
fairer prospects to the house of Howard, which had suffered so deeply for 
the attachment of the Duke of Norfolk to the ill-fated mother of that 
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monarch, and for the traditional fidelity of his family to the Romy» 
Catholic faith. The king made Lord William his lieutenant and a warden 
of the marches ; and he was no sooner reinstated _ property than he 
began the repair of the old stronghold at Naworth, which during the 
years of tion had fallen into decay. “ 
He seems to have been about forty years of age when he settled on the 

imony of his wife at Naworth, and the turbulent Borderers soon felt 
the rule and presence of a great man. While strengthening his castle, 
recovering his alienated rights by law, and prudently managing the great 
inheritances in Cumberland, Northumberland, and Yorkshire, which had 
centred in his rule, he captured and hung felons, and made his power felt 
by the sword. Of the lawless state of the Borders when King James 
came to the throne of England, we can form some idea from the mere 
fact that in, or not long before those days, Northumbrian gentlemen of 
note employed and supported thieves and outlaws, and levied what was 
called “ Black Mail” on those who submitted to purchase protection from 
the marauders, so that the Border country was a scene of rapine and de- 
solation, Lord William maintained a garrison of a hundred and forty 
men, and made his name a terror to the lawless and disobedient. A 
dark prison-vault at the basement of the principal tower of Naworth 
Castle, upon the walls of which some rings remain, is a grim monument 
of the severity experienced by the prisoners who were 


Doomed in sad durance ene | to abide 
The long-delay of hope from Solway’s further side. 


Yet, when Camden (the great antiquary) went to visit the formidable 
chieftain, he was found living a life of learned seclusion in his tower amid 
a garrison of warders. His private tastes and public charge so blended 
the characters of scholar and soldier, that it might be said of him (as poets 
feigned of Sir Philip Sidney) that Mars and Mercury fell at variance 
whose servant he should be. Camden speaks of him as “ an attentive 
and learned searcher into venerable antiquity.” He had collected 
the Roman altars of the vicinity, and he copied their inscriptions for 
Camden. He was a lover of books and a collector of manuscripts (the 
spoils of the mouasteries), many of which MSS., once his property, are 
now treasured in the Arundel collections in the Heralds’ College and 
British Museum, formed by the great Earl of Arundel, Lord William's 
nephew. Books afforded solace in the troubles of his early life, and 
remained dear to him in his prosperity ; and the same hand that drew up 
a list of sixty-eight felons taken by him, and executed, edited the 
chronicle of Florence of Worcester—one of our old ecelesiastical historiaus. 
A large number of his books remain in his tower at Naworth; many of 
them are rare and early printed works, and some are grim and ponderous 
old volumes. He seems to have gladly exchanged the strife of arms for 
the shadows of the tranquil Past, and to have renounced the political 
power and distinction that could be gained only in the dangerous pre- 
cincts of a court. 

The glimpses we obtain of his domestic life are very pleasing. When 
all their children were collected around the noble pair, sons with thew 
wives, and daughters with their husbands, the family is said to have ex- 
ceeded fifty in number. His domestic establishment was proportioned to 
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his stately hospitalities, and he was accustomed to move about with a 
body of armed retainers. He frequently visited London, and, when 
there, resided sometimes at Arundel House (then standing on the south 
side of the Strand), and sometimes in St. Martin’s-lane. He seems to 
have travelled with at least eighteen attendants and twelve horses; and 
his expenses on each journey varied from 15/. to 30/7. in the money of 
that time. The Household Book of his Receipts and Expenditure con- 
tains much curious information. His income seems to have been equi- 
valent to about 10,000/. a year in the money of our day, but it required 
all his prudent economy to make even that large sum sufficient for his 
t expenditure. In 1619, while the repairs of Naworth Castle were 
m progress, he was still so straitened that he allowed himself for pocket- 
money only twenty shillings a month, which pittance he had increased 
in 1627 to the magnificent sum of 362. a year! He visited the Con- 
tinent occasionally, in pursuit, as it would seem, of health and of books; 
and he seems to have bought the special manufactures of the towns he 
passed through. He frequently (as appears from the Household Ac- 
counts) made presents to his wife. ‘A watch for my lady,” in 1624, 
cost four pounds; ‘‘a gown for my lady in summer,” cost six pounds ; 
“a black fan with silver handle,” six shillings and eightpence; and “a 
fine felt hat for my lady,” which cost seven shillings, occurs more than 
once in the steward’s accounts. He bought trinkets for his daughters, 
and provisions for his house. “Six Turkey carpets,” bought in 1619, 
cost six pounds three shillings; and a carpet made of “ three yards of 
erimson velvet, with gold and silk fringe,” cost altogether four pounds 
sixteen shillings, ‘ Two saddle-cloths and horse-trappings for my lord,” 
cost three pounds eighteen shillings ; two silver candlesticks, ten pounds 
seventeen shillings ; and a silver hand-bell, thirty-eight shillings. There 
are several payments of five shillings for “cutting and trimming my 
lord’s beard ;” a pair of silk hose for him cost thirty-eight shillings; a 
pair of boots, ten shillings; a silk belt for the sword, four shillings; and 
“a scarf for my lord to wear in riding,” six shillings. 
But Seott has already raised in the mind’s eye a portrait of his costume 
by the well-known description : 
Costly his garb,—his Flemish ruff 
Fell o’er his doublet shaped, of buff, 
With satin slash’d _ lined ; 
Tawny his boot and gold his spur, 
His cloak was all of Poland fur, 
His hose with silver twined; 
His Bilboa-blade—by March-men felt— 
Hung in a broad a studded belt. 


Having given peace to the Border country, and enforced the authority 
of law; having acquired the honourable title of “ the Civiliser of the 
Borders ;” and having eonsolidated a noble inheritance for his posterity, 
and seen his children grow to be the comfort of his age, he departed this 
life at Naworth on the 20th of October, 1640, at the age of seventy- 
seven, leaving memories which should never fade, and a name that 
throws undying interest round one of the most pieturesque monuments 


of Old En d. 
- W. 8. G. 
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EUTRAPELIA : 


AN OMNIUMGATHERUM LITERARIUM, CHIEFLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
BARROW ON ‘ WIT.’ 


L 
Tue PHILOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EYTPAIIEAIA. 


Another, having been warned that “ Wisdom and Wit” are not the same thing, 
makes it a of wisdom to distrust everything that can possibly be regarded as 
witty; not having judgment to perceive the combination, when it occurs, of wit 
with sound reasoning. The ivy-wreath conceals from his view the point ot the 
Thyrsus.— ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


There is a large class of people, who deem the business of life far too w 

and momentous to be made light of; who would leave merriment to children and 
laughter to idiots; and who hold that a joke would be as much out of place on 
their lips, as on a gravestone, or in a ledger. Wit and Wisdom being sisters, not 
only are they afraid of being indicted for bigamy were they to wed them both; but 
they shudder at such an union as incestuous. So, to keep clear of temptation, and 
to preserve their faith where they have plighted it, they turn the younger out of 
doors; and if they see or hear of anybody taking her in, they are positive he can 
know nothing of the elder. They would not be witty for the world. Now to 
escape being so is not very difficult for those whom Nature has so favoured that 
Wit with them is always at zero, or below it.—ArcHDEACON Hare. 


EvuTraPE.ia is the original word in the text from holy Paul, which 
occasioned that famous passage in Barrow’s Sermons, commonly but 
loosely characterised as Barrow on Wit. Wit is not the word used by 
Barrow himself; the English word for evrparehkia employed by him is, 
“ facetiousness’’—the Greek term having, in fact, an import which the 
meaning of our comprehensive monosyllable, Wit, could not be said to 
convey in the days of Barrow, and still less in ours, when it has come 
to be more strictly defined in its bearings, and more precisely discriminated 
from its (in some sort) ‘“‘near and dear” relative, Humour, than it was 
two centuries ago. 

Only, therefore, in that popular, and as it were prescriptive usage of 
the expression, which it may be convenient to retain, and might be 
pedantic or priggish to quibble about, do we appropriate the familiar 
phrase, “ Barrow on Wit,” at the head of this and following papers. 

The text of Barrow’s sermon forbids evrpamedia, by our translators 
rendered “ jesting.”” (‘ Nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not 
convenient.”— Ephes. vy. 4.) Is, therefore, all Hutrapedia, all facetious- 
ness and sprightly talk, a forbidden thing? Is the voice of Scripture, 
are the injunctions of religion, directed in one broad sweeping sentence 
against all the manifold diversities of this habit or gift ? Is the habit 
unconditionally evil, the gift universally pernicious ? 

In effect, does the Greek word evrpare\ia admit of what lexicographers 
call a good sense, as well as a bad sense ? 

If we consult the lexicographers we shall find that the word is derived 
from ev (easily) and rperw (to turn); and that it signifies, accordingly, 
the faculty of easily or readily turning one’s discourse, and accommo- 
dating it to the present occasion. Parkhurst renders evrpamedos, a wit: 
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then adds—“ but since such persons are very apt to deviate into buffoonery 
and scurrility, hence evrpamedos is sometimes used in a bad sense for a 
buffoon, a scoffer, a sneerer.” EuTRAPELIA, then, has two senses; a 
good, and a bad. 

For it is used in a good sense to mean—we quote Parkhurst again— 
“wit, pleasantry, facetiousness, merriment.” In which sense it is used b 
Plato and others. Not, we submit, by St. Paul, in the text of Barrow’s 
sermon. 

It is used in a bad sense to mean—and this, we presume, is the Pauline 
sense—‘‘ buffoonery, scurrility, satirical or obscene jesting.”* Evrpamedca, 
which properly, says the learned author of “ Analecta Theologica,” means 
“a well-timed discourse,” and is so used in a good sense by Aristotle, 
may signify in a bad sense “an indelicacy couched in a double mean- 
ing.” Thus the term double entendre is understood in general modern 

ce. 

~ It was essential, therefore, to Barrow’s purpose so to interpret and, as 
he expresses it, determine St. Paul’s meaning concerning evrpame\a 
(“that is, facetious speech or raillery, by our translators rendered 
jesting”), that the apostle may “consist with himself, and be reconciled 
to Aristotle, who placeth this practice in the rank of virtues; or that 
religion and reason may well accord in the case ; supposing, that if there 
be avy kind of facetiousness innocent and reasonable, conformable to 
good manners . . . St. Paul did not intend to discountenance or prohibit 
that kind.” 

So that, although Barrow’s sermon as a whole is a sermon against 
“foolish talking and jesting, which are not convenient,” ¢. e. are unbe- 
seeming in, unsuitable to, the Christian character; yet is its proem a 
quasi apology for Hutrapelia in a legitimate sense. In fact, the true 
and original sense of the word Eutrapelia is a good one: its use in a 
bad sense is a secondary one, a depraved and abused application. The 
Eutrapelus may have come to mean a buffoon, but in the beginning it 
was not so. EvuTRAPELUS is a favourite name with Erasmus, in his Col- 
loquies, to denote ‘the man of wit, of pleasantry, of urbane vivacity. 
Hence, at the close of one of the sallies of this impersonated symbol, 
EvrrareLvs,—his interlocutor exclaims, playing upon his name: “Ut tu 
semper es quod diceris, Eutrapele !” ¢ 

Barrow shows, indeed, what sort of “ facetious speech” St. Paul op- 

by his coupling evrpareAua, the meaning of which may be disputed 
(from its twofold application), with pepodoya, the meaning of which is 
indisputable, that is to say, indisputably a bad one. “Then he farther 
determineth it, by adjoining a peculiar quality thereof, unprofitableness 
or impertinency ; ra yn avyxovra, which are not pertinent, or conducible 
to any good purpose: whence may be collected, that it is a frivolous and 
idle sort of facetiousness which he condemneth.”{ This stated, the good 
doctor proceeds to distinguish, with that masterly acuteness and precision 





ener —— - 


* So Hesychius explains evrpamedia not only by xougorns, levity, and pwpo- 
hoya, foolish talking, but also by aurypodroyia, filthy or obscene talking.—Cf. Rose's 
Parkhurst, 

T Erasmi “ Familiaria Colloquia” 

t Isaac Barrow’s “ Sermons on Several Occasions.” XIV. 
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wherein few divines rival, a, none surpasses him, the two kinds of 
‘facetious speech” imvolved in his argument, severing that which js 
allowable from that which is unlawful; that so we may be satisfied jp 
the case, and not on the one hand ignorantly transgress our duty, nor on 
the other trouble ourselves with scruples, others with censures, upon the 
use of warrantable liberty therein. And here for the present we leave 
him. 

Far as it is from our object to “ sermonise”—even though fresh from 
the good Doctor’s Sermon—we may be allowed at this point to refer, in 
terms of censure, to one abuse of evrparedia which is certainly too com- 
mon, and as certainly “not convenient.” This is what Bacon calls “ the 
profane scoffing in holy matters.” * And it is to be observed, as Bacon’s 
latest Annotator points out, that jests on sacred subjects are, when mer, 
are so disposed, the most easily produced of any; because the contrast 
between a dignified and a low image, exhibited in combination (in which 
the whole force of the ludicrous consists), is, in this case, the most 
striking. It is indeed commonly said, that “ there is no wit in profane 
jests.” But, while in the act of condemning and contemning them, 
Archbishop Whately allows, with his wonted candour and penetration, 
that it would be hard to frame any definition of wit that should exclude 
them. It would be more correct to say, he suggests—adding his belief 
that this is what is really meant—that the practice displays no great 
powers of wit, because the subject renders it so particularly easy ; and 
that (for the very same reason) it affords the least gratification (apart 
from all higher considerations) to judges of good taste; since a great 
part of the pleasure afforded by wit results from a perception of skill dis- 
played and difficulty surmounted. 

But Dr. Whately is not the man to say that we are to be offended as 
if sacred matters were laughed at, when some folly that has been foreed 
into connexion with them is exposed. This is a case wholly diverse from 
the foregoing. ‘ When things really ridiculous are mixed up with reli- 
gion, who is to be blamed? Not he who shows that they are ridiculous, 
and no parts of religion, but those who disfigure truth by blending false- - 
hood with it.” It is true, his Grace admits, that to attach even error in 
religion with mere ridicule is no wise act ; because good things may be 
ridiculed as well as bad. But it surely cannot be our duty, he maintains, 
to abstain from showing plainly that absurd things are absurd, merely 
because people cannot help smiling at them. “ A tree is not injured by 
being cleared of moss and lichens; nor truth, by having folly or sophistry 
torn away from around it.” f 

Horace did not calculate on the kind of answer some folks have re- 
turned with their lips, or implied in their lives, to his challenging 
question, 

Ridentem dicere verum 

Quid vetat ? 
The veto he regarded as so improbable has been exercised by querulous 
quids, nescio quids, quidnuncs, quidlibets, or what you will, not a few. 
Julius Hare has a pleasant essay on the objectors in question—comprising 














* Bacon’s “ Essays.” XVI. 
+t Whately’s Annotations on Bacon’s Essays, pp. 140, 141. 
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all the sour faces in the world, which stiffen into a yet more rigid 
asperity at the least glimpse of a smile. He includes faces too, which, so 
long as you let them lie in their sleepy torpor, unshaken and unstirred, 
have a creamy softness and smoothness, and might beguile you into 
suspecting their owners of being gentle; but if they catch the sound of a 
laugh, it acts on them like thunder, and they also turn sour. 

Is it wrong to laugh? Is an involuntary movement of our risible 
muscles a part of origmal sin? Is a voluntary agitation of them a case 
of actual sin? * Men are amply endowed with the fuculty of laughter— 
the best men sometimes the most amply. Are they to repress this inward 
tendency, smother this joyous disposition, mortify this hilarious inclination, 
as a matter of duty, and to the utmost of their power ? 

There have been those who appeal, in favour of their austere views, to 
the New Testament itself, from which they draw a negative argument, 
in the instance of One—the Perfect Man—of whom there is no record 
that, in the days of His flesh, when dwelling upon earth, and living the 
life of an example that we should follow His steps—no record that He 
ever laughed. Sir Thomas Browne discusses this ‘“ conceit,” sometimes 
“urged as a high example of gravity. And this is opinioned, because 
in Holy Scripture it is recorded he sometimes wept, but never that he 
laughed. Which, howsoever granted, it will be hard to conceive how he 
passed his younger years and childhood without a smile, if as divinit 
afirmeth, for the assurance of his humanity unto men, and the conceal- 
ment of his divinity from the devil, he passed his age like other children, 
and so proceeded until he evidenced the same.”* ‘The good knight adds, 
that surely herein there is no danger to affirm the act or performanee of 
that, whereof we acknowledge the power and essential property; and 
whereby indeed he most nearly convinced the doubt of his humanity. 
The same subject has been treated, or rather touched upon, by Areh-~ 
deacon Hare, who declares that often as he has heard it alleged, never 
could he feel the force of the argument, that He who came to set us an 
example how we ought to walk, never indulged in wit or ridicule, and 
thereby showed that such levities are not becoming in those who profess 
to follow Him. “For, as He did many things, which we cannot do,— 
as He had a power and a wisdom, which lie altogether beyond our reaeh, 
—so are there many things which beseem us in our Soutien earthly 
relations, but which it did not enter into His purpose to sanction by His 
express example.” Else, as the excellent author of “ The Vietory of 
Faith” further remarks, on the self-same grounds it might be contended, 
that it does not befit a Christian to be a husband or a father, seeing that 
Jesus has set us no example of these two sacred relations. Nay, thet it 
might be contended with equal justice, that there ought to be no states- 
men, no soldiers, no lawyers, no merchants,—that no one should write a 
book,—that poetry, history, philosophy, science, ought all to be thrown 
overboard, and banished for ever from the field of lawful human occu- 
pations. “ As rationally might it be argued that, because there are no 
trees or houses in the sky, it is therefore profane and sinful to plant trees 
and build houses on the earth.” Jeremy Taylor is successfully appealed 
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* Sir Thomas Browne : “ Pseudodoxia Epidemica.” Book VIL ch. xvi. 
t Guesses at Truth. First Series. 
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to, on this question ; for he, when speaking of the things which Christ 
did, but which are not “imitable by us,” says: ‘“ We never read that 
Jesus laughed, and but once that He rejoiced in spirit: but the declensions 
of our natures cannot bear the weight of a perpetual grave deportment, 
without the intervals of refreshment and free alacrity.”* 

If the Wise Man says there is “a time to weep,” he says also, there is 
“a time to laugh.” It is only foolish people and unwise who register 
every expression of ewlrapelia in their over-bulky Index Prohibitorum. 
Levity, indeed, is an evil, Langrit may be out of place. There js 
such a thing as laughter out of season, as well as in season; and the 
who most legitimately value it in its latter, will certainly not be the last 
to scout it m its former character. It is one of the time-honoured 
yropa in the Greek Anthology, 


TeAg 8'6 pwpos Kav ri pn yeAovoy 7. 
And again : 

Tehws axatpos ev Bporots Se.voy Kaxov. 
So Catullus : 


Tamen renidere usquequague te nollem. 
Nam risu inepto res ineptior nulla est. 


Addison divides mankind into the merry and the serious, who both of 
them, says he, make a very good figure in the species so long as they 
keep their respective humours from degenerating into the neighbouring 
extreme. ‘The merry part of the world are very amiable whilst they 
diffuse a cheerfulness through conversation at proper seasons and on 
proper occasions; but, on the contrary, a great grievance to society, 
when they infect every discourse with insipid mirth, and turn into ridi- 
cule such subjects as are not suited to it. For though laughter is looked 
upon by the philosophers as the property of reason, the excess of it has 
been always considered as the mark of folly.” To the objector’s cavil, 
in one of Moliére’s plays, against what the ats accounts the charmante 
conversation of his mistress, “Elle est toujours sérieuse,” the lover 
answers with a fair show of reason as well as love: ‘“ Veux-tu de ces 
enjouements épanouis, de ces joies toujours ouvertes ? et vois-tu rien de 
plus impertinent que des femmes qui rient a tout propos?”{ To rire 
without fail a éout propos, cannot but be to rire sometimes mal a propos ; 
and a great nuisance it is. A professed laugher is pronounced by Hazlitt 
as contemptible and tiresome a character as a professed wit: the one is 
always contriving something to laugh at, the other is always laughing at 
nothing. “‘ An excess of levity is as impertinent as an excess of gravity. 
A character of this sort is well personified by Spenser, in the ‘ Damsel of 
the Idle Lake’— 


——who did essay 
To laugh at shaking of the leavés light. 


Any one must be mainly ignorant or thoughtless who is surprised at 
everything he sees; or wonderfully conceited, who expects everything to 





* Bp. Taylor’s “Exhortation to the Imitation of the Life of Christ’”—and 
quoted by Hare —. 
0, 598. 


! - Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” Acte III. Se. 9. 
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conform, to his standard of propriety. Clowns and idiots laugh on all 
pecasions ; and the common failing of wishing to be thought satirical 
a through whole families in pouty places, to the great an- 
noyance of their neighbours. . . . . People who are always laughing, at 
length Jangh on the wrong side of their faces ; for they cannot get oe 
to laugh with them.”* 
_ This is the abuse. But that laughter has its use—even on low utilita- 
rian principles, as something wéile, profitable, beneficial to man’s animal 
economy and moral nature,—who shall deny and disprove? There are 
some people who cannot laugh, and these, as it was observed in a recent 
essay on the Philosophy of Laughter, not necessarily either stupid or 
morose, but simply denied by some fatality the gift of “ oral pe 
tion,” even while they may laugh in their heart, and with their eyes: 
“ such persons are to be pitied; for laughter in grown people is a substi- 
tute devised by nature for the screams and shouts of boyhood, by which 
the lungs are strengthened and the health preserved.” But if there are 
some who cannot, there are more who will not laugh. Perhaps Cato the 
Younger belonged after a sort to both classes, and cultivated by art the 
indisposition he already had by nature. ‘‘ Scarcely anything,” says Plu- 
tarch, “‘ could make him laugh; and it was but rarely that his counte- 
nance was softened to a smile.” He could laugh, however, on “ state 
occasions ;” for the same Plutarch records an adventure Cato met with 
in Syria, arising out of an absurd mistake, which put Cato’s friends into 
“such a fit of laughter, that they could not recover themselves as they 
ssed through the crowd,” while Cato himself, in after times, * used 
always to laugh when he told the story.”f What is alleged of Crassus, 
the grandfather of the Marcus Crassus,—that he never laughed but once 
in all his life, and that at an ass eating thistles,—is commented on by Sir 
Thomas Browne as “something strange.” For, argues the quaint old 
medicus, if an indifferent and unridiculous object could draw the grim 
Roman’s habitual austereness into a smile, it will be hard to believe he 
could with perpetuity resist the proper motives thereof. ‘ For the act of 
laughter, which is evidenced by a sweet contraction of the muscles of the 
face, and a pleasant agitation of the vocal organs, is not merely voluntary, 
or totally within the jurisdiction of ourselves, but, as it may be constrained 
by corporal contaction in any, and hath been enforced in some even in 
their death, so the new, unusual, or unexpected jocundities which present 
themselves to any man in his life, at some time or other, will have activity 
enough to excitate the earthiest soul, and raise a smile from most composed 
tempers.”{ Democritus and Heraclitus, the laughing philosopher and 
the weeping philosopher,§ have their representative men in all ages: the 
example and precepts of the two masters may not be recognised—whe- 
ther of the lachrymose Ephesian, whose profusion of tears made the sati- 
rist wonder (mirandum est), six hundred years Jater, where on earth he 





* Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Comic Writers, &c. 

+ Plutarch’s Lives: “‘ Cato the Younger.” 

t Pseudodoxia Epid. VIL. XVI. § 2. 

§ Jamne igitur laudas, quod de Sapientibus alter 
Ridebat, quoties & limine moverat unum 


Protuleratque pedem : flebat contrarius alter f ete. 


JuvENAL. Sat. X. 
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them all from, unde ille oculis suffecerit humor; or of the 
Foving Abderite, who made a point on all oceasions of shaking his lungs 
with no end of laughter, perpetuo risu pulmonem agitare solebat. Ag 
that sprightly Venetian, Salami, says, 
Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time : 
Some, that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a baseder-; 
And other of such vin aspect, 
That they'll not show their teeth m way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.* 


It is remarkable, observes Goldsmith (in the person of his Chinese 
Philosopher), that the propagators of false doctrines have ever been averse 
to mirth, and always begiu by recommending gravity, when they intended 
to disseminate imposture. Fohi, the idol of China, is represented as 
having never laughed ; Zoroaster is said to have laughed but twice, upon 
his coming into the world, and upon his leaving it; and Mahomet himself, 
though a lover of pleasure, was a professed opposer of gaiety.t “ Men 
like him opposed ridicule, because they knew it to be a most formidable 
antagonist, and preached up gravity, to conceal their own want of inm- 

ance.” 

A good, hearty, chest-convulsing laugh has had its adversaries, how- 
ever, among sufficiently frivolous and worldly, as well as ex professo un- 
worldly and ex officio solemn, sons of men. Lord Chesterfield says: 
“Laughter is easily restrained by a little reflection; but as it is generally 
connected with the idea of gaiety, people do not attend to its absurdity. 
I am neither of a melancholy nor a cynical disposition ; and am as willing, 
and as apt to be pleased as anybody; but I am sure, that, since I have 
had the full use of my reason,t nobody has ever heard me laugh.” His 
lordship’s Edinburgh Reviewer suspects, with a sage as well as shrewd 
suspicion, that his lordship himself would have done better if he had 
been heard to laugh ;—if occasionally he had given way to a natural flow 
of spirits, and not impressed the public with the notion that everything 
he said or did was calculated: for although he was beyond all question 
the politest, best-bred, most insinuating man about the court, yet he was 
regularly outflanked and outmanceuvred by Sir Robert Walpole, who had 
the heartiest laugh in the kingdom. “ Let Lord Chesterfeld say what 
he will,” exclaims Mr. Abraham Hayward, “ about its not being gentle- 





ee ee — —_— Ea 





* Merchant of Venice. Act I. Sc. 1. 

+ “Upon a certain occasion telling his followers, that they would all appear 
naked at the resurrection, his favourite wife represented such an assembly as 
immodest and unbecoming. Foolish woman, cried the grave prophet, though the 
whole assembly be naked, on that day they shall have forgotten to laugh.’— 
Citizen of the World. Letter CXI. 

¢ The Essayist on the Philosophy of Laughter, already referred to, opposes 
in toto the general notion that laughter is childish—and maintains that there 1s 
not so grave an animal in the world as the human baby ; that in little boys and 
girls, the laughter is still only rudimental; and that, in spite of all the ap- 
pearances of young people's games, &c., laughter as a genuine thing, involving 
that explosion of high spirits, and feeling of jovous excitement, which is com- 
monly written ha! ha! ha! does not reach its full development till adolescence 
ripens into manhood. 
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manlike, a laugh is too good a thing to be sacrificed to the Graces, should 
they be cross and uncongenial enough to ask for it,—which (if one of 
their truest worshippers may be regarded as the:r interpreter) they would 


pot— 
While her laugh, full of mirth, without any control 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from her soul; 
And where it most sparkled no glance could diseover, 
In lip, cheek, or eye, for she brightened all over,— 
Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 
When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun. 


If a pretty woman and a lake may laugh, it seems hard that a gen- 
tleman should be restricted to a smile.”* 


— ee —_—_—_——~ 








THE HISTORY OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 


VIIL. 


The Essay Papers; the Zatler, Spectator, and Guardian—The Examiner, Medley, 
Freeholder, and Englishman—Proceedings against Steele—His Expulsion from 
Parliament—A Shoal of Imitators— Adoption of noms de plume by Party 
Writers—Addison, Steele, Swift, Bolingbroke, Prior, Mrs. Manley, Mainwaring, 
Theobald, and the minor Newspaper Writers—The rage for Politics and News 
—More Government Prosecutions — Mist’s Journal—Fury of the House of 
Commons—The last of Steele and Addison—*“ Cato’s Letters”—-Trenchard and 


Gordon. 


Botu Chalmers and Nichols have thrown their lists into some con- 
fusion by not having apparently at first come to a resolution as to what 
constitutes a newspaper, for both include all: periodicals, without regard 
to the character of their contents. ‘Thus they give the Tatler which 
was a newspaper, inasmuch as it dealt in news and politics,t and the 
Spectator which was not, but merely a series of essays published daily ; 
but this class of publication was so y hers allied to the newspaper proper 
—written by the same men, and printed in the same form—that perhaps 
it would be drawing too fine a distinction to exclude them. The contest 
in which they were (all but the Spectator) engaged was a hot one, and 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s turned up his sleeves to the elbow, and 
bludgeoned his rivals in the High Tory Examiner. This paper was at 
first edited by Dr. William King, with the assistance of Bolingbroke, 








* Ed. Review. No. CXLI. 
t “I desire all persons to consider that I am at a very great charge for proper 
materials for this work, as well as that, before I resolved upon it, I had settled a 
correspondence in all parts of the known and knowing world.”—Opening address 
of the Tatler, April 23rd, 1709. The news articles, however, fell off, and were 
totally discontinued at about its eighty-third number. 
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Prior, Dr, Atterbury, and Dr. Freind ; but Addison and Steele had the 
best of the fight on the other side, and at the fourteenth number Swift 
was called by Harley to the helm to run them down, His heavy firing, 
however, could not silence the sharp musketry of the other party, and he 
relinquished his post, at the forty-seventh number, to Mrs. Manley, who 
was subsequently succeeded by Oldisworth. Addison thus deseribes the 
character of the Examiner: “ The Examiner was the favourite work of 
the party. It was ushered into the world by a letter from a- secretary 
of state, setting forth the great genius of the author, the usefulness of his 
design, and the mighty consequences that were to be expected from it, 
It is said to have been written by those among them whom they looked 
upon as their most celebrated wits and politicians, and was dispersed 
into all quarters of the nation with great industry and expense. Who 
would not have expected that at Jeast the rules of decency and candour 
would be observed in such a performance ? But, instead of this, you saw 
all the great men who had done eminent services to their country but.a 
few years before, drafted out one by one, and baited in their turn. No 
sanctity of character or privilege of sex exempted persons from this bar- 
barous usage. Several of our prelates were the standing marks of public 
raillery, and many ladies of the first quality branded by name for mat- 
ters of fact, which, as they were false, were not heeded, and, if they had 
been true, were innocent. The dead themselves were not. spared.”* 

The Medley (started 5th October, 1710), which, on the fall of the 
Whig Examiuer, received Addison into its ranks, was written by Steele, 
Oldmixon, Dr. Hare, &c., and edited by Mainwaring, and survived its 
rival, the Examiner, bya week, 

Addison was the principal writer of the Freeholder, and Steele of the 
Englishman, and as such the latter was singled out by the ministry for 
puaarmnenk On March 11th, 1713-14, one, Hungerford, a lawyer, who 
vad been expelled the House of Commons in the reign of William IIL, 
for bribery, but had got back into it in these less serupulous times, 
movec that the House take into consideration that part of the queéu’s 
speech which relates to the suppression of seditious libels, and took 
oceasion to call particular attention to two numbers of the Laglishman, 
which were alleged to fall under that category. He was seconded by 
Mr. Auditor Foley, a near relation to the lord ‘treasurer, and supported 
by Sir William Wyndham, and, next day, Auditor Harley, brother to 
the lord treasurer, lodged a formal complaint against the Englishman, 
“said to be written by Richard Steele, Esq.,” who was thereupon ordered 
to attend in his place next morning. The alleged libels were next day 
read, and severely animadverted upon by Auditors Harley and Foley, 
while Mr. James Scraggs, jun., would have defended them, but was pre- 
vented by the House, who clamoured to hear Steele. When he spoke, 
it was only to ask for time to prepare his defence, which, after some 
opposition from Auditor Harley, was granted him, and the subject stood 
over till the 18th. On that day, Auditor Foley opened the proceedings 
pst that Steele should be asked whether he was the author of the 
obnoxious rs. ‘To which the author of the Englishman replied, that 
he wrote and published the said pamphlets, and owned them ‘ with the 


— —$———— 





* Freeholder, No. XIX. 
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same cheerfulness and satisfaction with which he had abjured the 
Pretender.” - Then the storm came on. Steele was well supported : 
General Stanhope, Lord Finch, Lord Hinchinbrooke, and Robert Wal- 

pleaded his cause eloquently, and Steele himself spoke “ with such 
atemper, modesty, unconcern, easy and manly eloquence, as gave entire 
satisfaction to all who were not inveterately prepossessed against him ;” 
whilst at his elbow, whispering suggestions and words of encouragement 
durmg his three hours’ speech, sat Addison. ‘‘ The liberty of the press,” 
cried Walpole, in an impassioned speech, “is unrestrained; how then 
shall a part of the legislature dare to punish that as a erime which is not 
declared to be so by any Jaw framed by the whole? And way should 
that House be made the instrument of such a detestable purpose?” The 
ministers had their redress at law ; why, he asks, appeal to the parlia- 
ment ?' Why? Because they were sure of a majority there : juries and 
judges could not be influenced so easily as the tried and trusty de- 

dents whom Harley had under his control, and by whose votes (245 
against 152) Steele, despite his own eloquence, the reasoning of Wal- 
pole, the inspired appeal of Lord Finch, was expelled the House of 

ns : 
'  : Resolved, that Richard Steele, Esq., for his offence in writing and 
publishing the said scandalous and seditious libels, be expelled the 
House.” — Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xvii. p. 514. 

The Essay-papers had shoals of imitators; there were the Hermit, the 
Surprise, the Inquisitor, the Pilgrim, the Restorer, the Instructor, the 
Grumbler, and a host'of trashy ephemerals, of which Dr. Drake has pre- 
served an imperfect list ;* besides the Lover, the Plebeian, the Spinster, 
ke., of Steele; the Freethinker, of Ambrose Phillips; the Female Tatler, 
and a few others, which did display some talent. ‘The system of adopting 
a nom de plume to write under (as “ Isaac Bickerstaff.” of the Tatler, 
and “ Nestor Ironside,” of the Guardian) had to be copied by these 
imitators to make the resemblance more complete. Thus the Female 
Tatler (1709) was by * Mrs. Crackenthorpe;’’ the Lover (1713), by 
“Marmaduke Myrtle, Gent.;” the Medley, or Daily Tatler (1715), 
by “ Jeremy Quick ;” the Political Tatler (1716), by “ Joshua Stand- 
fast ;” the Observator (1718), by “ Humphery Medlecott ;” the Theatre 
(1720), by “Sir John Edgar;” the Anti-Theatre (1720), by “ Sir 
John Falstaff ;’’ the Parrot (1728), by “ Mrs. Prattle;” and the Uni- 
versal Spectator (1728), by “ Henry Stonecastle, of Northumberland, 


Few of their writers deserve notice, and it would be impertinence to 
sketch the lives of many of those who do. For is not the every action of 
such men as Addison, Steele, Swift, Bolingbroke, and Prior already 
known to all of us? How differently have their characters passed 
through the fiery ordeal of party strife in which they were engaged ! 
There have been (as there always will be, ill-regulated minds which de- 
light in picking up an atom of dirt in the bright sunshine, or throwing 
their own gaunt shadow across a beautiful picture) those who have used 
their quills of goose or pens of steel to daub or scratch the fair fame of 
Addison, but what they could not reach they have had little success in 








* Dr. Nathan Drake’s Essays on Periodical Publications. 
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isfiguring. And we believe the world, wanting no directions from such 
writers, has embalmed the heart of Addison im its own. That he was 
warm-hearted partisan, when party had raised every man’s cold steel 
against his brother—but how different a partisan from Swift! (Halifax, 
Somers, Godolphin, Harley, ay, and Marlborough, bear witness to the 
virulence of party strife!) That he was attached to the pleasures of the 
table at a time when judges went drunk upon the bench and parsons 
into their pulpits, are the greatest charges that can be alleged 
against him. But has not a single stroke from his pen more than struck 
them out from before the retrospective eyes of posterity? Nay, his very 
weaknesses arose out of his virtues. His partisanship was dictated by 
his sincere and faithful heart—his social excesses were fostered by a too 
fond appreciation, and a lingering love of the society of his fellow-men. 
There is positively a halo around his head as he stands in company with 
Swift, Balingbrobe, or Prior! 

Poor Steele! There is a prison air about him that has perhaps half 
stifled the conviction that while Addison had most feeling, he had most 
talent—of a good, honest, reckless, Irish kind. We feel that he was a 
sincere, thoughtless, perhaps not too sensitive, character: warm-hearted, 
honest, forgetting, or caring little that to-morrow he might be dependent 
himself, while to-day he was manfully asserting and supporting the in- 
dependence of the country—drawing bills upon posterity, without a 
farthing to meet them. If the world were not what it is, and what it 
never can be, and prudence not a virtue, we might exalt him above 
Addison. But as a foil to both, look on the calculating Prior, or the 
clever infidel, Bolingbroke. 

Swift appears to have been one of those beings whom Providence 
occasionally inflicts upon the world, blighting all they pass, poisoning all 
they come im contact with, withering all that clings to them. His 
demon tread crushed tender and loving hearts, his iron heel pounded and 

nd to dust the love they gave him, and he passed on his way with a 
Hendish smile and a contemptuous sneer—he passed on, to scowl, to rage, 
and to hate. And where he went from the world into the outer dark- 
ness, a shadow has fallen, and men turn from the sight shuddering. The 
motives which guided his wretched course—the one instance of the 
canker of remorse having reached his soul—the cause of his rank and 
venomous hatred of his kind—all lie buried in the darkness of his own 
dark nature: inscrutable mysteries which we cannot probe, but turn 
from with sickening horror. 

We can feel no pride in his talents, for we would fain disown him as a 
man—we feel no pity for his wretched end, for we feel no sympathy with 
his boisterous and warring life—we can find no excuse for his conduct, 
for his was conduct that could admit of none. An ingrate to his patron, 
a traitor to his party, a bully to his friends, an assassin to his enemies, a0 
extortioner of flattery from his dependents, a mean groveller after wealth, 
a hater of his race, a liar to his wife, and a coward to his conscience, it 
did not want gross cruelty to two fond, confiding women to make his 
memory execrable; a coarse libeller, a brutal jester, a vulgar satirist, 2 
ribald priest, not all the talents he has ever had full credit for cav 
allow of literature claiming a ray of lustre from his name! 

In death he was a wretched Yahoo of his race, as in life he had been 
a base forgery of the image of his Creator. 
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In good com was Mrs. Manley. Hers was not the to 
blush at Swift's ri —hers was not the morality to be sh at 
Boli ke’s infidelity! But let us not judge her too harshly; her life 
was blighted when it was yet young by a false marriage being perpetrated 
on her by a miscreant of a ian, her cousin, but who himself was 
married ; and although this is no excuse for her writing indecent romances, 
for her a intrigues, or for her last immoral connexion with Alderman 
Barber, it should soften us in judging her memory. 

Swift’s friend and e dent, Dr. William King, who projected 
and at first edited the Examiner, was little better than his colleagues. 
He possessed talents of a high order, but they are hidden behind his 

igacy, his sensual indulgence, and his idleness, which thrice reduced 
im to a condition bordering on poverty. He was born in London in 1663, 
and educated at Westminster School under Dr. Busby. In 1681 he was 
elected to Christ Church, Oxford, and applied himself most diligently to 
study, taking the degree of M.A. in 1688. Having inherited a fortune 
from his father, Mr. Ezekiel King, he chose the law for a profession, 
and became a doctor and advocate at Doctors’ Commons in 1692. 
. Although displaying great abilities in his profession, he neglected it for 
pleasure, and was glad, in 1702, to accept the judgeship of the Admi- 
ralty in Ireland, where he was also made Commissioner of the Prizes, 
r of the Records in Birmingham’s Tower, and Vicar-General of 
Dr. March, the primate. Here he again fell into irregularities, and came 
over in 1708 to England, as poor as he had left it. He now joined the 
high Tory party, who rewarded him in 1711, when he was again much 
rednced, with the office of Gazetteer; but, although it had never been 
considered av arduous post, King found the work too heavy for his 
liking, and threw it up, and lived precariously till the 25th December, 
1712, when he died, leaving a name behind him as a poet which has 
gained him a place in Dr. Johnson’s Lives. 

On the other side, Mainwaring is sufficiently respectable to deserve 
some notice. Oldmixon, who wrote his life in 1715, informs us that he 
was a native of Ightfield, in Shropshire, where he was born in 1668. 
Educated at Christ Church, Oxford, he chose the law for a profession, 
and came to London to follow it. In the course of a subsequent tour on 
the Continent, he formed an acquaintance with Boileau, and, on his return, 
obtained a commissionership of Customs, which, through the influence of 
Godolphin on the accession of Queen Anne, was exchanged for a higher 
post ; and in 1705 he was returned to parliament by Preston. He died 
at St. Alban’s, November 13th, 1712, leaving an only son by Mrs. 
Oldfield, the actress. 

The Censor, which appeared in Mist's Journal beginning April 11th, 
1715, was the dreary manufacture of Theobald, the editor of Shakspeare, 
who has been so hardly used by Warburton. 

Of the rest, the characters are concisely stated in the Monitor of April 
29th, 1714: “‘ Guardian, Englishman (defunct). From the ashes of 
which, pheenix-like, are risen: The Lover, the Patriot,* the British 





* “In No. 125 of the Patriot, January 20-22, 1714-15, the editor takes leave of 
the town, and avows his name to be John Harris, a young man who had not then 
seen two-and-twenty.”—NicHois’s Literary Anecdotes, vol, iv. p. 88. 
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Merchant, the Flying Post, the Daily Courant, the Examiner, the 
Postboy, the Mercator, the Weekly Pacguet, Dunton’s Ghost. The 
authors of those prints and packets: Mr. George iy on and Co., Mr. 
Samuel Buckley, the learned printer; Mr. Toland, a Socinian heretick. 
Mr. Collins, a Pree thinker; Mr. Steele, a gentleman born ; Mr. Asgill, 
a lawyer going to heaven by fire; Mr. John Dunton, lunatick ; Mr. 
Abel Ro r* and his man Toby, with divers others utterly unknown.” 

John Asgill, who was a member of both the English and Trish House 
of Commons, and at different times also an inmate of both the Fleet and 
King’s Bench prisons, was an Irish lawyer of some repute. But, writing 
a treatise “On the Possibility of avoiding Death,” he was expelled the 
Irish House of Commons. He fared no better with the English House, to 
which he was elected for the borough of Bramber, in Sussex. He wrote 
many pamphlets in favour of the Hanoverian succession, but all his 
loyalty did him no good, for at his death, in 1738, in the rules of the 
King’s Bench, at the age of eighty, he had spent thirty years of his life 
in the Mint, Fleet, or King’s Bench prisons. 

A better paid writer on the same side was John Toland, the sceptic, 
who wrote a tract to prove there were no mysteries in the Christian reli. 
gion. He was a native of Londonderry, where he was born in the lap 
of the Church of Rome in 1670; but at the age of sixteen he joined 
the Protestant Church, and went to the University of Glasgow, from 
whence he shifted to Edinburgh, where he was made Master of Arts, 
and went off to complete his studies at Leyden, and after residing there 
two years, came to Oxford, where he wrote his “ Christianity not Mys- 
terious.” In 1707 he weut to Germany, and in 1710 was introduced to 
Prince Eugene. On his return, Harley, then lord treasurer, took 
him by the hand and supported him, but, falling out of favour with 
the minister, Toland turned round and wrote warmly against him. He 
died in 1722, leaving behind him a character for great abilities but few 
virtues. 

Dunton has taken great pains in his “Life and Errors” to acquaint 
the world with the occurrences of his own life, so spares us the trouble 
of describing a career not over remarkable or interesting. 

The passion for politics and news which they themselves had fostered 
seems to have even astonished the news-writers. ‘“ There is no humour 
of my countrymen,” writes Addison, in 1712, “ which I am more inclined 
to wonder at than their general thirst after news. There are about half 
a dozen ingenious men who live very plentifully upon this curiosity of 
their fellow-subjects. ‘They all of them receive the same advices from 
abroad, and very often in the same words ; but their way of cooking it is 
so very different, that there is no citizen who has an eye to the public 
good that can leave the coffee-house with peace of mind before he has 
given every one of them a reading. ‘These several dishes of news are 
so very agreeable to the palate of my countrymen, that they are not only 
pleased with them when they are served up Rot, but when they are again 


set cold before them by those penetrating politicians, who oblige the public 
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“ “Ridpath and Roper, authors of the Flying Post and Postboy, two scandalous 
papers on different sides, for which they equally and alternately deserved to be 
cudgelled, and were so.”—Warsurton : Notes to the “ Dunciad,” book ii. ver. 149- 
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with their reflections and observations upon every piece of intelligence 
that is sent from abroad. The text is given us by one set of writers, and 
the comments by another, But, notwithstanding, we have the same tale 
told us in so many different papers, and, if occasion requires, in so many 
articles of the same paper; notwithstanding, in a scarcity of foreign posts, 
we hear the same story repeated by different advices from Paris, Brussels, 
the a and from every great town in Europe ; notwithstanding the 
multitude of annotations, explanations, reflections, and various readings 
which it passes through, our time lies heavy on our hands till the arrival 
of the fresh mail: we long to receive further particulars, to hear what 
will be the uext step, or what will be the consequences of that which we 
have already taken, A westerly wind keeps the whole town in suspense, 
and puts a stop to conversation, The general curiosity has been raised 
and inflamed by our late wars, and, if rightly directed, might be of good 
use to a person who has such a thirst awakened in him.”* 

And again in the Freeholder he expresses a like astonishment, 
adding : 

“As our news-writers record many facts which, to use their own 
phrase, ‘afford great matter of speculation,’ their readers speculate ac- 
' gordingly, and by their variety of conjectures in a few years become con- 
summate statesmen ; besides, as their papers are filled with a different 
party spirit, they naturally divide the people into different sentiments, 
who generally consider rather the principles than the truth of the news- 
writer. This humour prevails to such a degree, that there are several 
well-meaning persons in the nation who have been so misled by their 
favourite authors of this kind, that, in the present contention between the 
Turk and the Emperor, they are gone over insensibly from the interests 
of Christianity and become well-wishers to the Mahometan cause. In a 
word, almost every news-writer has his sect, which (considering the 
natural genius of our countrymen to mix, vary, or refine in notions 
of state), furnishes every man, by degrees, with a particular system of 

licy.” 
eT is taste of the public was, at all events, not a very expensive one, 
and was easily gratified, for penny news-rooms’ were known in those 
days; it was probably not necessary to order refreshment at the coffee- 
house to procure a sight of the papers, if we read the following passage 
of the Guardiant aright: “ He lost his voice a second time in the ex- 
tremity of his rage ; and the whole aren, af who were all of them 
Tories, bursting out into a sudden laugh, he threw down his penny in 
great wrath, and retired with a most formidable frown.” He had been 
abusing the paper which he held in his hand, and for the perusal of which 
the quid probably was paid. 

e government was so sensitive of the slightest irritation, that, like a 
man who unsuccessfully battles with the wasp that has stung him, it 
pressed so hard upon the stinging little writers who attacked it, that it 
got within the nest and brought down the whole swarm upon it. There 
were many journals conducted with more talent than Mist’s, but the 
ministry contrived to give it an importance which did not belong to it 








* Spectator, No.' 452. 
t No. 160, September 14, 1718 (not 150, as quoted by Mr. Knight Hunt). 
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wy prosecuting it, and, as usual, the giant gained little in a contest with 
e dwarf. In July, 1718, Mist ventured to oppose the impending war, 
and asked of the government, “ Who are you going to fight for? What 
have we to do in the quarrel ? What will be the consequences? Whether 
the French will not run away with our trade?’ In these four questions 
the government saw treason lurking, and to trace it to its home they 
searched Mist’s house, and took his journeymen and apprentices into 
custody. In 1720 they again found it necessary, for the safety of the 
nation, to give Mr. Mist a check, and on the 13th of February that 
unlucky printer was convicted of printing in his weekly journal reflections 
on the king, for which he was adjudged to pay a fine of fifty pounds, 
to stand twice in the pillory, to be imprisoned for three months in the 
King’s Bench, and to give security for his good behaviour for seven years. 
Still the serpent hissed—he was “scotched, not killed”—and the House 
of Commons was moved to interfere. 

It espoused the cause of the wounded and bleeding constitution 
warmly; and on May 27th, 1720, complaint having been made of Mist's 
Journal of that day, it unanimously voted it “‘a false, malicious, scan- 
dalous, infamous, and traitorous libel, tending to alienate the affections of 
his majesty’s subjects, and to excite the people to sedition and rebellion, 
with an intention to subvert the present happy Establishment, and to in- 
troduce Popery and arbitrary power;” and ordered that the Speaker 
should issue his warrant for the committal of Mist to Newgate (although 
he was already in custody of the Court of King’s Bench), and on the 3rd 
of June he was committed accordingly. It also resolved, nemzne contra- 
dicente, that “ An humble address be presented to his majesty expressing 
the abhorrence of the House of the libel and its detestation of the author: 
assuring his majesty that it would stand by him and his family, and re- 
questing that he would give the most effectual orders for prosecuting and 
punishing the printer and publisher of this and all other libels ;” where- 
upon @ committee was appointed to consider the whole matter.* 

On the strength of these proceedings, the king, on the 11th June, 
issued a proclamation offering a reward of a thousand pounds for the 
apprehension of Doctor Gaylard, a writer in the journal, Nathaniel Wil- 
kinson, a journeyman printer, and an apprentice of Mist’s; and on the 
5th July Wilkinson was arrested and lodged in Newgate. The spirit of 
the House of Commons is sufficiently displayed in the exaggerated course 
it took to suppress a paltry party newspaper. The piling up of epithets 
in its fulsome address to the king, and the largeness of the reward it 
sanctioned for the apprehension of a miserable printer, were in keeping 
with the expulsion of Steele, and the attitude of hostility it now began to 
assume towards the press. 

On December 4th, 1718,+ George Bishop, printer of the Exeter 
Mercury, and Joseph Bliss, printer of the Protestant Mercury (Excter), 
were ordered to attend the House and answer for “falsely representing 
and printing the proceedings of the House.” The former attended on 
the 19th,t and explained that he copied the report from two written 
news-letters, which were circulated among the coffee-houses of the city, 





* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xix. p. 562. 
+ Ibid. vol. xix. p. 30. t Jbid. vol, xix. p. 42. 
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which he handed in. He was voted to have been guilty of a breach of 
ivilege, and taken into custody of the serjeant-at-arms, who was also 
to take Bliss into custody for contempt in not attending. A 
committee was then formed to inquire into the authorship of the two 
written news-letters. The Exeter newspapers seem to have given great 
affence to the House, or the Exeter people were too inquisitive about its 
i for on the same day Andrew Brice, the printer of the 
tmaster and Loyal Mercury of that city, was ordered to attend on 
the same account, and on his compliance on the 14th January, 1719,* 
he was summarily committed to the serjeant-at-arms. 

Bliss, however, still escaped arrest, but, refusing to surrender, he 
pleaded guilty, and miserably asked forgiveness. The serjeant-at-arms 
reporting that he had searched his house but could find no trace of him, 
the Speaker announced that he had received a letter from the offendin 
printer, acknowledging his offence, begging the pardon of the House, el 

ising never to print any more of their proceedings, “and as upon 
—. at the bar of this House, humbly prayed that the House would 
not proceed any further against him, which if they did, it would end in 
the ruin of himself and his children, he being wholly void of friends and 
money, and in no condition to make satisfaction for any part of his fees.” 
The feelings of the House were touched : pity or pride “ ordered that he 
be discharged.” 

Still there went forth on the wings of the mercuries and gazetteers a 
whisper of what the House was doing. 

January 23rd, 1722.—It being reported that the proceedings of the 
House were still printed in the newspapers—*‘ Resolved, that no news- 
writers do presume in their letters or other papers that they disperse as 
minutes, or under any other denomination, to intermeddle with the 
debates or any other proceedings of the House. Resolved, also, that no 
printer or allie of any printed newspaper do presume to insert in 
any such papers any debates or any other proceedings of this House or 
any committee thereof.”+ The attention of the House was again called 
to the subject on the 19th February, and a committee appointed to in- 
quire into it.t 

The House of Lords was no less jealous of its privileges than the 
Lower House, for we read in the Weekly Journal of March 30th, 1723: 
“On Saturday last, one Mr. Read, a printer of a Whig journal, out of 
his abundant zeal to the present government, having printed in his said 
scurrilous paper of that day what he calls a list of the conspirators con- 
cerned in the late plot against his majesty, unadvisedly and foolishly in- 
serted the name of a noble lord, viz., the Earl of Stafford, for which our 
poor weak brother was taken into the custody of the gentleman usher of 
the black rod, by order of the House of Lords.” 

The executive and the legislative powers worked together in this worthy 
conflict. In 1719, Sir Lyttleton Powys, one of the judges, writes to 
Lord Chancellor Parker: “I declared in all my charges in this circuit, 
as I did the two last terms at Westminster, that the number of base libels 
and seditious papers is intolerable, and that now a quicker course will be 


ee 





* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. xix. p. 52. ¢ Ibid, vol. xx. p. 98. 
t Ibid. vol. xx. p. 143. 
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taken about them ; for that now the government will not be so much 
troubling himself to find out the authors of them, but, as often as any 
such papers are found on the tables of coffee-houses, or other news-ho 
the master of the house shall be answerable for such papers, and shall be 
rosecuted as the publisher of them; and let him find out the author, 
are acertg or printer, and take care at his peril what papers he takes 
in.”* And on the 19th June, 1722, one Thomas Sharp was tried at the 
Guildhall, London, and convicted of printing the supplemen: to No. 10 
of the Freeholder’s Journal. 

The effect of these prosecutions is apparent in the cautious tone of 
those journalists who sought to keep clear of them : 

“ Several changes besides those that are mentioned are talked of at 
court, but we must not venture to name them before they are made, for 
fear of giving offence.’’— Weekly Journal, Dec. 29th, 1722. 

‘«¢ Whereas, on Saturday last, the 22nd of December, there was inserted 
in the Weekly Journal that a gentleman of Hertfordshire had presented 
Dr. St. John with two fine original pictures of two reverend clergymen, 
his relations, deceas’d, we think fit to inform the publick that -we were 
misinform’d in that account, and therefore make this publick acknow- 
ledgement, as we shall always think ourselves oblig’d to do in any the 
like cases.”’—Jbid. 

The light which had been kindled by the Tatler and Spectator was 
now going out, but it still burned feebly in the Pleberan of Steele, and 
the occasional articles of Addison (now, alas! no longer friends) in the 
Old Whig of 1719. 

A fresh fire broke out, and “Cato’s Letters” blazed upon the town. 
The first of the series (which perhaps commanded an attention only 
second to “Junius’s” and the “ Drapier’s Letters’) appeared in the 
London Journal of 1720, with a view “to call for public justice upon 
the wicked managers of the South Sea Scheme.” ‘The author was John 
Trenchard, a Somersetshire man, bred to the law, but who relinquished his 
profession, and was appointed by William III. commissioner of the for- 
feited estates in Ireland, and sat for some time as member of parliament 
tor Taunton. The scheme of the letters extending to other subjects of 
public interest, Trenchard employed as his amanuensis Thomas Gordon, 
a native of Kircudbright, in Scotland, but who had come the road so 
many of his countrymen were travelling, and was making a struggle for 
life by teaching languages. Being a man of good parts, Gordon soon 
helped to compose, as well as copy, the letters ; and on the foundation of 
the British Journal, on September 22nd, 1722, they were transferred to 
its.columns. ‘Trenchard died in 1723, aged fifty-four, and Gordon soon 
afterwards married (as second wife) his widow, obtained from Sir Robert 
Walpole the post of commissioner of wine licenses, and died in easy circum- 
stances (for, by his marriage, he had obtained the estate which Trenchard 
had inherited from a rich uncle) July 28th, 1750, aged sixty-six. 

*‘Cato’s Letters” have been since collected into volumes, and gone 
through several editions. They, or some of them, were at one time as- 
cribed to Lord Bolingbroke, but Gordon declares they were the produc- 
tion of Trenchard and himself only, and “ from any third hand there was 
no assistance whatever.” These two writers also brought out the Jnde- 
pendent Whig, in 1720. 


* Fourth Estate, vol. i. p. 197. 











